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FOREWORD 

Hurricane  Audrey  struck  Cameron  Parish,   Louisiana,  on 
July  27,   1957,  and  before  the  day  had  passed  an  investigator  had  con- 
ducted the  first  interviews  to  be  used  in  this  study.     Even  so,   it  can 
be  maintained  that  the  research  on  Audrey  was  not  begun  soon  enough. 
For  this  impact  study  of  a  natural  catastrophe— made  familiar  by  the 
Disaster  Research  Group  studies  — is  a  longitudinal  study,  an  analysis 
of  social  change  in  a  community  over  a  long-run  period.     Ideally,  such 
a  study  requires  a  cross -section  analysis  of  social  organization  before 
impact  as  well  as  after.     As  the  authors  are  quick  to  admit,  the  cul- 
ture and  social  structure  of  the  parish  had  to  be  reconstructed  after 
the  disaster.     Again  the  group  was  fortunate.     Two  members  of  the 
research  team  were  acquainted  with  the  community  from  earlier 
residence,  and  one  co-author,  Robert  H.   Pittman,  was  the  adminis- 
trator of  civil  defense  rehabilitation  activities  in  the  parish  and  kept 
extensive  notes. 

The  questions  put  in  this  disaster  study  are  of  the  greatest 
importance.     The  main  problem  can  be  phrased  quite  directly:    In  the 
long  run,  what  were  the  consequences,   social  and  psychological,  of 
this  disastrous  hurricane?    Without  doubt,  one  sure  consequence  is 
indicated.     Given  the  warning  systems  now  available,  neither  Cameron 
Parish  nor  any  other  site  will  remain  a  sitting  duck  to  wait  out  a  future 
hurricane.     Whether  this  conclusion  can  be  applied  to  other  types  of 
disasters— natural  and  man-made  — is  a  sombre  question  lurking  in  the 
background  of  these  studies. 

The  questions  put  in  this  research  are  of  broad  scope  and  have 
a  wide  theoretical  range:    Has  the  shattered  social  organization  of  the 
community  closed  ranks  after  the  impact  of  disaster?    Given  time  and 
means ,  how  were  people  and  institutions  able  to  reconstitute  commu- 
nity social  structure?    In  one  fashion  this  question  is  answered  in 
terms  of  how  the  parish— with  outside  help— was  able  to  repair  damage 
and  surmount  the  long-term  emergency.     This  story  is  recounted 
well.     Viewed  in  another  setting,  the  question  becomes  one  of  change. 
Over  a  long  period  what  social  changes  have  occurred  in  the  Parish 
Organization  because  of  Hurricane  Audrey?    Again  the  accounting  is 
made,  and  the  reader  will  judge  how  carefully  the  evidence  is  mar- 
tialed  and  evaluated.     It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that  one  of  the 
first  great  studies  in  this  whole  area,  that  made  by  Samuel  H.   Price 


of  the  explosion  of  a  munitions  ship  in  the  Halifax  Harbor,  was 
entitled  Catastrophe  and  Social  Change  (New  York:    Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,   1920). 

There  is,  the  present  writer  must  confess,   a  rather  strange 
impression  that  strikes  one  after  he  has  read  a  number  of  these  dis- 
aster studies.     The  same  impression  can  be  gathered  from  surveys 
of  air  raids  and  blitzes  in  World  War  II.     Without  being  too  precise 
about  it,  one  is  amazed  how  well  populations  stand  up  to  major  dis- 
asters and  then  how  petty  and  irritated  they  can  become  on  the  minor 
frustrations  which  accompany  these  disasters.     Accordingly,  one 
should  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  no  heroes  are  found  deserving  the 
gratitude  of  the  people;  and  no  widespread  appreciation  is  felt  for  the 
devoted  services  of  administrators.     Finally,  no  feeling  of  gratitude 
is  evident  in  regard  to  the  dispensing  of  relief  and  help.     The  psy- 
chologist will  immediately  think  of  the  process  of  displacement— the 
more  so  because  mental  breakdown,   it  appears,  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  document  among  populations  hit  by  disasters. 

The  authors  rightly  show  the  difficulties  encountered  here. 
Bereavement  was  difficult  to  study  because  most  families  in  the  wake 
of  the  storm  either  were  rescued  or  perished  as  a  group.     Mental 
health,  moreover,   is  a  clinical  matter,   best  judged  by  psychiatric 
inventory  of  a  population  before  and  after  the  disaster.     Thus,   it 
seems  safe  to  predict  that  the  long-run  effect  of  major  disaster  on 
the  mental  health  of  populations  involved  will  remain  an  unsettled  point 
for  some  time  to  come.     In  Cameron  Parish,   it  should  be  pointed  out, 
records  of  the  local  doctors  and  school  records  were  both  destroyed. 

Of  all  attempts  to  analyze  social  situations,  longitudinal  studies 
continue  to  rank  among  the  most  difficult.     The  scientist  is  here  faced 
with  the  before -and -after  situation;  there  is  a  stimulus  — in  this  case 
the  impact  of  a  disastrous  hurricane;  and  there  are  social  changes  to 
be  faced  over  a  period  of  time.     The  present  report  makes  this  spe- 
cific in  terms  of  questions  to  be  asked  and  answered.     1.     What  type 
of  culture  and  social  organization  functioned  in  Cameron  Parish  before 
the  hurricane  struck?     2.     What  was  the  scope  and  impact  of  this  mas- 
sive disaster?     3.     What  course  did  rehabilitation  and  recovery  run? 

4.  What  were  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  rehabilitation  effort? 

5.  How  well  did  civil  defense  perform?     6.     What  social  changes  fol- 
lowing the  disaster  can  be  attributed  to  the  effect  of  the  hurricane? 

7.     What  effects  did  the  disaster  have  on  the  mental  health  of  the  popu- 
lation?    8.     And  finally,  what  lessons  can  scientists  learn  from  this 
experience  as  they  mobilize  resources  to  study  other  disasters? 
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With  evidence  assembled  by  a  competent  team  of  investigators, 
these  questions  are  taken  up  in  the  chapters  to  come  and  the  answers 
are  argued  pro  and  con  with  what  we  must  regard  as  an  informed  and 
critical  intelligence.     In  such  a  spirit,  the  first  thing  scientists  learn 
is  how  much  yet  remains  to  be  learned.     One  thing  scientists  hope  to 
learn  is  how  to  improve  their  approaches  to  these  grave  problems, 
so  to  develop  their  techniques  and  methods  of  doing  research  that  they 
can  come  ever  closer  to  facing  up  to  the  social-psychological  complex 
they  presume  to  study  in  human  disasters.     Finally,  in  this  area  of 
analysis,  to  acquire  knowledge  is  not  enough.     For  communities  faced 
with  disaster,   society  has  the  obligation  to  implement  knowledge  as 
well  as  to  acquire  it.     In  the  communities  themselves  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  knowledge  can  be  expected  to  aid  survival  and  recovery. 
Savoir,  prevoir;  et  prevoir,  pouvoir.     "Know  in  order  to  foresee; 
foresee  in  order  to  control.  "    August  Comte's  great  charge  remains 
the  goal  of  social  analysis  today  and  tomorrow. 


Rupert  B.   Vance 
November  1962 
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PREFACE 

The  effect  of  disaster  and  other  forms  of  extreme  stress  on 
one's  values  and  mental  well-being  and  the  relation  of  such  unfavor- 
able events  to  social  change  are  two  of  the  more  common  and  continu- 
ing interests  in  this  research  area.     Two  examples  will  illustrate 
this  point.     William  James1  concern  with  the  first  of  these  subjects 
is  evident  from  the  title  of  his  report  on  the  behavior  that  he  saw  dur- 
ing the  1906  San  Francisco  earthquake,   "On  Some  Mental  Effects  of 
the  Earthquake.  "*    The  Halifax  community  response  to  the  1917 
munitions  ship  explosion  was  the  subject  for  Samuel  Prince's  doctoral 
thesis,  Catastrophe  and  Social  Change.  ^    Prince's  observations  of 
individual  and  community  behavior  led  him  to  stress  the  role  of  the 
disastrous  event  in  stimulating  social  change.     He  also  commented  on 
the  antisocial  behavior  and  profiteering  which  followed  in  the  wake  of 
the  explosion. 

While  such  early  works  have  provided  useful  records  of  impor- 
tant events  and  offered  many  propositions  about  disaster  behavior, 
the  scientific  value  of  the  latter  is  somewhat  limited  since  they  were 
not  adequately  validated.     James'  conclusion  that  "there  will  doubtless 
be  a  crop  of  nervous  wrecks  before  the  weeks  and  months  are  over.  .  .  " 
reflected  no  more  than  commonsense  expectations.     Lacking  carefully 
identified  and  precisely  measured  base-line  data  and  post-impact 
follow-up  evaluation  it  has  no  predictive  value.     (I  do  want  to  acknowl- 
edge that  his  two  "emphatic  impressions,"  (a)  that  from  chaos  order 
was  quickly  improvised,  and  (b)  that  universal  equanimity  [rather  than 
panic]  prevailed,  have  generally  survived  the  tests  of  subsequent  field 
work.  )       Prince's  social  change  thesis,  while  bulwarked  with  consid- 
erable careful  exposition  and  theory,  would  not  satisfy  today's 
methodological  requirements. 

Regrettably  most  of  the  subsequent  field  work  on  disaster 
behavior  has  been  restricted  to  one  data- gather  ing  effort  for  each 
event.     We  now  know  that  this  is  neither  desirable  nor  necessary. 


•*"In  William  James,  Memories  and  Studies,  New  York:    Longmans, 

Green,   and  Company,   1911. 
o 
Columbia  University,    1920. 
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There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  some  kinds  of  natural  disasters 
can  be  predicted  with  sufficient  reliability  so  that  pre- impact  as  well 
as  during-  and  post-impact  data  can  be  gathered.     From  the  completed 
research  work  numerous  testable  hypotheses  are  now  available  for 
several  categories  of  behavior.     And  there  is  considerable  agreement 
on  the  scientific  value  of  such  a  research  program.  3    Given  this 
research  capability,  there  is  no  longer  any  reason,  except  financial, 
for  delaying  a  research  program  which  could  yield  fairly  precise  and 
generalizable  findings  on  many  aspects  of  disaster  behavior,  including 
social  change  and  mental  health.     The  major  limitations  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  knowledge  on  these  subjects  would  be  the  same  limitations 
that  would  be  imposed  on  the  study  of  these  subjects  in  a  non-disaster 
environment,  namely,  the  state  of  our  art  and  its  theory.     In  design, 
such  a  research  program  might  be  somewhat  similar  to  the  panel 
studies  of  voting  behavior  that  were  initiated  at  Columbia  University 
more  than  two  decades  ago. 

Recognition  of  the  need  to  initiate  longitudinal  studies  of  disaster 
behavior,   a  desire  to  have  some  important  substantive  questions 
reexamined,  plus  the  availability  of  a  sizable  body  of  post-impact  data 
on  Hurricane  Audrey,  were  the  main  reasons  for  the  addition  of  this 
project  to  our  program.     That  this  study  suffers  from  many  limitations 
the  authors  readily  acknowledge  and  discuss  constructively.     In  spite 
of  this  the  report  represents  an  important  addition  to  the  disaster 
literature.     Two  kinds  of  findings  deserve  special  notice  at  this  time. 


o 

°The  value  of  the  study  of  natural  disasters  and  some  related  opera- 
tional considerations  were  underscored  in  Emergency  Planning  and 
Behavioral  Research:    A  Report  of  the  NAS-NRC  Committee  on 
Behavioral  Research  (Advisory  to  OEP),  Disaster  Research  Group, 
Washington:    National  Academy  of  Sciences— National  Research 
Council,   1962;  and  in  Charles  Loomis'  "Toward  Systematic  Analysis 
of  Disaster,  Disruption,  Stress,,  and  Recovery— Suggested  Areas  of 
Investigation,"  in  George  W.   Baker  and  Leonard  S.   Cottrell,  Jr. 
(Editors),  Behavioral  Science  and  Civil  Defense,  Disaster  Study 
No.    16,  Washington:  National  Academy  of  Sciences— National  Research 
Council,    1962.     Recent  reviews  and  codifications  of  the  disaster 
research  experience  are  presented  in  Allen  H.   Barton,  Social  Organ- 
ization Under  Stress:    A  Sociological  Review  of  Disaster  Studies, 
Disaster  Study  No.    17,  Washington:    National  Academy  of  Sciences  — 
National  Research  Council,   1963,   and  George  W.   Baker  and  Dwight  W. 
Chapman  (Editors),  Man  and  Society  in  Disaster,  New  York:    Basic 
Books,   1962. 


The  authors  have  identified  and  described  specific  values  and 
customs  of  the  disaster  community  which  appreciably  affected  such 
activities  as  the  community's  response  to  warning  and  relief  and 
rehabilitation  projects  by  regional  and  national  agencies.     Thus  the 
significance  of  values  and  customs  for  research  and  operational 
personnel  who  study  and  manage  behavior  during  future  events  is 
made  explicit.  ^     Second,  in  identifying  findings  that  fail  to  confirm 
earlier  behavioral  propositions,  e.g.  ,  the  therapeutic  community 
hypothesis,  a  useful  caution  is  introduced  for  those  who  have  assumed 
that  these  propositions  have  a  high  degree  of  reliability. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to 
the  research  staff  that  produced  this  report.     Their  prompt  and  unself- 
ish response  to  my  request  that  this  study  be  accomplished,  their 
handling  of  data  from  the  1957  field  work,  and  their  selective  utiliza- 
tion of  theory  have  resulted  in  a  most  welcome  addition  to  the  Disaster 
Study  Series.     The  comments  of  Rupert  Vance  on  an  early  draft  of  the 
report  provided  the  authors  and  me  with  wise  counsel.     I  am  delighted, 
and  the  program  is  honored  with  his  interest  in  this  work. 

Funds  from  research  grants  provided  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  and  the  Ford  Foundation  to  the  Academy— Research 
Council's  Disaster  Research  Group,  as  well  as  research  contracts 
with  the  former  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  and  the  presen 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  have  been  used  to  support  this  study. 


George  W.   Baker 
16  January  1963 


4 
The  significance  of  cultural  differences  is  less  often  assumed  by 

operational  personnel  working  in  their  own  national  society  than  by 
those  working  in  a  foreign  area.     Personnel  with  foreign  area  expe- 
rience, e.g.   developing  and  administering  refugee  feeding  programs, 
have  often  had  the  fact  of  cultural  differences  dramatically  demon- 
strated. 
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CHAPTER  1 
THEORETICAL  AND  METHODOLOGICAL  BACKGROUND 

Objectives 

One  of  the  major  criticisms  of  disaster  studies  is  that  they  are 
limited  in  time  perspective.     Only  a  few  attempts  have  been  made  to 
study  the  long-term  effects  of  disaster  on  social  systems.     This  means 
that  little  reliable  information  is  available  on  how,  in  the  long  run, 
communities  and  individuals  go  about  restoring  their  life  patterns  and 
institutions  after  experiencing  a  major  disaster.     Likewise,  there  is 
a  paucity  of  information  on  lasting  changes  produced  in  the  life  patterns 
of  individuals  and  in  the  organization  and  functioning  of  communities 
by  disaster. 

The  major  objective  of  this  report  will  be  to  present  the  results 
of  a  re -study  of  a  community  struck  by  a  major  disaster  four  years 
after  impact.     Specifically,   it  will  present  a  re -study  of  Cameron 
Parish,  Louisiana,  which  was  struck  by  Hurricane  Audrey  on  27  June 
1957  with  the  loss  of  over  400  lives  and  almost  total  destruction  of 
community  facilities.     The  re- study  of  Cameron  Parish  was  designed 
to  accomplish  the  following  objectives: 

1.  To  determine  what  lasting  changes  may  have  resulted  from 
the  hurricane  experience  in: 

(a)  the  organization  and  functioning  of  the  community  and  of 
community  institutions,  and 

(b)  the  life  patterns  of  individuals  and  families. 

2.  To  determine  what  kinds  of  efforts  were  made  to  restore  the 
community  and  the  lives  of  its  people  to  their  prior  condition  and  to 
discover,  if  possible,  where  and  why  such  efforts  succeeded  or  failed. 

3.  To  determine  what  kinds  of  mental  health  problems  may  be 
associated  with  the  hurricane  experience. 


4.  In  pursuing  the  above  objectives,  to  design  a  theoretical 
framework  for  use  in  longitudinal  studies  of  disasters  and  methodology 
for  utilizing  this  framework. 

5.  To  state  on  the  basis  of  the  above  activities  some  tentative 
propositions  concerning  the  types  of  long-run  changes  which  can  be 
expected  as  a  result  of  similar  disasters  and  some  hypotheses  con- 
cerning the  factors  responsible  for  such  changes. 

While  these  are  the  ultimate  objectives  of  this  study,  several 
intermediate  objectives  should  be  noted.     First,  immediately  after 
the  hurricane  a  number  of  research  efforts  were  undertaken.     These 
resulted  in  several  reports  relating  to  various  aspects  of  the  disaster 
experience  and  the  events  immediately  following  it  (see  Foley,   1957; 
Friedsam,   1957;  and  Fogleman,   1958). 

In  addition  to  these  written  accounts,   some  154  interviews  were 
available  in  the  files  of  the  Disaster  Research  Group  along  with  a  large 
amount  of  miscellaneous  observational  material  which  had  not  as  yet 
been  analyzed  in  detail. 

The  first  operational  objective  of  present  research  staff  was  to 
bring  together  the  various  written  reports  and  to  analyze  the  interviews 
in  the  files  of  the  Disaster  Research  Group  in  order  to  establish  the 
following: 

1.  What  Cameron  Parish  was  like  prior  to  the  disaster,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  (a)  community  organization  and  (b)  life  patterns 
of  individuals  and  families. 

2.  What  happened  to  community  organization  and  to  individuals 
and  families  during  the  various  phases  of  the  disaster  experience. 

3.  What  happened  during  the  first  year  after  the  disaster. 

While  these  objectives  have  been  accomplished  to  a  large  degree 
in  the  reports  mentioned  above,  this  monograph  will  re -analyze  and 
recast  some  of  the  data  upon  which  they  are  based  in  terms  of  the 
frame  of  reference  and  specific  hypotheses  of  this  particular  study. 
Without  the  excellent  work  already  done  by  Albert  S.    Foley,  Hiram  J. 
Friedsam,   Vernon  J.   Parenton,  C.   W.    Fogleman,  and  by  Charles 
Fritz  and  Jeannette  Rayner  who  did  much  of  the  interviewing  right 
after  Audrey,  this  project  would  not  have  been  possible. 

The  second  working  objective  of  this  monograph  will  be  to  pre- 
sent the  results  of  a  re -study  of  Cameron  Parish  and  its  people,  with 


special  attention  being  given  to  changes  resulting  from  the  hurricane 
experience.     The  frame  of  reference  for  the  re- study  will  be  dis- 
cussed below;   a  methodological  note  in  Appendix  A  will  present  the 
research  design  of  the  study. 


Frame  of  Reference 

In  previous  studies  of  disaster  a  time -space  model  has  evolved 
which  is  useful  in  analyzing  (1)  the  life  history  of  disaster  and  (2)  the 
differential  effects  of  disaster  on  spatial  zones  affected  by  the  destruc- 
tive agent  and  by  its  accompanying  phenomena  (Wallace,   1956).     In 
particular,  this  essentially  ecological  frame  of  reference  has  been 
employed  to  analyze  the  physical  destruction  caused  by  disaster  agents 
and  to  analyze  its  psychological  effects.     What  is  needed  in  addition  to 
this  ecological  model  is  a  sociological  model  that  will  permit  system- 
atic analysis  of  the  reactions  of  social  systems  and  individuals  to 
various  disaster  phenomena.     Such  an  analytic  model  should  permit 
the  statement  of  hypotheses  and  generalizations  based  on  tested  hypoth- 
eses in  a  relatively  precise  and  at  the  same  time  generalizable  way. 
In  other  words,   it  should  permit  conclusions  to  be  stated  that  have 
meaning  beyond  the  specific  disaster  being  studied. 

In  this  report  role  analysis  will  be  employed  in  analyzing  social 
change  which  results  from  disaster  (Bates,   1956,   1957,   1960).     First, 
it  will  be  used  as  a  means  of  describing  and  analyzing  social  organiza- 
tion of  the  community  and  the  life  patterns  of  individuals  before,  dur- 
ing, and  after  the  disaster,  and  the  stresses  placed  on  these  units  by 
the  disaster  experience  and  its  aftermath.     Second,  it  will  be  employed 
to  describe  and  analyze  social  change  associated  with  these  events. 
Finally,  there  are  a  number  of  specific  hypotheses  concerning  dis- 
asters which  will  be  stated  in  terms  of  role  theory  and  tentatively 
tested. 

Since  these  hypotheses  may  prove  important  for  future  work  in 
the  study  of  human  behavior  in  disaster  and  other  stressful  environ- 
ments and  since  they  illustrate  one  way  in  which  role  theory  will  be 
employed  in  this  research,  they  are  stated  below. 

1.     Disaster  and  its  aftermath  place  both  the  individual  and  his 
social  system  under  extreme  stress  (Form  &  Nosow,   1958).     This 
stress  manifests  itself  in  the  following  forms. 

(a)    Role  Conflict:    Individuals  are  faced  with  conflicting  obliga- 
tions to  various  groups  and  individuals  and  are  forced  to 
choose  among  various  role  expectations.     This  may  result 


in  heightened  anxiety  during  the  disaster  experience,  feelings 
of  guilt  and  shame  after  it  is  over,  and  subsequent  interper- 
sonal and  intergroup  conflict  and  recrimination. 

(b)  Role  Frustration:    Disaster  frustrates  the  playing  of  normal 
roles  by  destroying  the  situation  in  which  they  are  played 
and  the  individuals  with  whom  they  are  played.     For  example, 
during  the  warning  and  impact  phases  of  a  disaster  a  person 
may  be  separated  from  his  family  and  be  frustrated  in 
attempts  to  play  his  "rescue"  and  "protector"  roles.     After 
the  impact,  destruction  of  homes  and  business  establish- 
ments will  result  in  frustration.     As  in  other  cases,  frus- 
tration might  result  in  anxiety  and  in  aggression  of  one  sort 
or  another.     Scapegoats  in  the  form  of  individuals,  groups, 
and  public  agencies  may  arise  to  drain  off  the  pent-up  energy 
resulting  from  frustrations. 

(c)  Role  Adequacy  and  Inadequacy:    There  are  various  roles  that 
people  are  expected  or  forced  to  play  during  a  disaster. 
Every  role  places  certain  personality  requirements  on  the 
individual  playing  it.     This  results  in  differential  "goodness 
of  fit"  between  the  role  requirements  and  the  personal  attri- 
butes of  persons  called  upon  to  play  the  role.     During  dis- 
aster,  individuals  may  prove  inadequate  to  the  roles  thrust 
upon  them.     This  will  result  in  stress  for  the  individual  and 
impaired  functioning  of  groups  and  organizations  in  which 

he  is  attempting  to  play  the  role.     Individuals  may  later  feel 
shame  and  guilt  because  of  their  own  inadequate  performance 
or  may  be  severely  criticized  by  members  of  their  group. 

(d)  Role  Saturation:    When  individuals  become  overloaded  with 
roles  that  they  are  expected  to  play,   a  situation  called  role 
saturation  occurs.     This  can  easily  happen  during  a  disaster 
when  key  individuals,  because  of  various  circumstances, 
become  loaded  down  with  responsibility.     Overloading  of 
this  sort  places  the  individual  under  extreme  pressure  and 
is  apt  to  call  forth  various  emotional  reactions.     In  addition 
to  this,  certain  consequences  for  the  functioning  of  the 
social  system  are  apt  to  occur.     For  example,  certain  roles 
are  apt  to  be  performed  too  late  or  inadequately  as  a  result 
of  overloading  one  person.     An  opposite  kind  of  situation 
arises  when  too  few  roles  are  required  of  a  person  and  he 

is  left  with  "nothing  to  do.  "    This  is  apt  to  occur  in  the  after- 
math of  a  disaster  and  to  be  accompanied  by  role  frustration 
(Nix  &  Bates,   1962). 


2.  The  stresses  placed  on  individuals  and  social  systems  by 
role  conflict,  frustration,   inadequacy,  and  saturation  will  result  in 
more  or  less  permanent  changes  in  the  social  system  and  in  the  life 
patterns  of  individuals. 

3.  There  are  certain  disaster  roles  which  are  learned  as  a 
part  of  the  culture  of  every  society.     These  roles  remain  dormant  or 
latent  until  persons  perceive  themselves  as  being  in  a  disaster.     At 
that  time,  they  attempt  to  play  their  disaster  roles. 

(a)  The  disaster  roles  are  organized  around  the  basic  human 
attributes  of  age,   sex,  and  occupation,  and  specify  the  obli- 
gations of  a  person  with  given  attributes  to  persons  of  other 
attributes.     For  example,  males  are  supposed  to  aid  and 
sacrifice  for  females,  and  adults  for  children;  doctors, 
nurses,   and  certain  public  servants  are  expected  to  perform 
special  self-sacrificing  roles. 

(b)  Culturally  defined  disaster  roles  prescribe  relatively  well 
understood  differential  obligations  during  the  various  phases 
of  a  disaster. 

(c)  Failure  to  play  disaster  roles  in  an  acceptable  fashion 
results  in  recrimination  among  disaster  victims. 

These  hypotheses  illustrate  how  role  theory  will  be  utilized  in 
this  monograph.     When  this  theory  is  combined  with  the  time -space 
model,  a  powerful  set  of  conceptual  tools  is  available  for  use  in  a 
longitudinal  study. 

Another  objective  of  this  research  will  be  to  evaluate  the 
"therapeutic  community"  hypothesis  proposed  by  Charles  E.    Fritz  in 
various  recent  writings  (Fritz,   196 la,  b).     It  is  related  to  hypotheses 
stated  by  Prince  (1920)  in  his  pioneering  study  of  the  Halifax  explosion, 
Prince  noted  that  because  so  many  people  were  involved  in  the  Halifax 
disaster,  the  blow  was  softened  for  the  individual  because  he  was  not 
alone  in  his  suffering. 

Fritz  following  these  leads  has  stated  that  certain  more  or  less 
automatic  processes  which  have  generally  therapeutic  effects  on  dis- 
aster victims  and  disaster-struck  communities  are  set  in  motion  after 
disasters.     These  processes  soften  the  blow  of  the  disaster  for  the 
individual.     As  a  consequence  of  this  "community  of  sufferers"  or 
"therapeutic  community,"  the  incidence  of  mental  disturbance  follow- 
ing disasters  is  lower  than  anticipated. 


The  therapeutic  community  hypothesis  has  not  as  yet  been 
subjected  to  rigorous  testing.     At  present  the  information  available 
is  drawn  from  research  undertaken  for  other  purposes  entirely.     In 
view  of  the  high  theoretical  and  applied  interest  that  this  formulation 
has  aroused,  data  relating  to  the  therapeutic  community  hypothesis 
were  gathered  during  this  study  and  will  be  used  as  a  means  of  evalu- 
ating it  in  succeeding  pages. 


CHAPTER  2 
WARNING,  IMPACT,  AND  RESCUE* 

Background 

Hurricane  Audrey  was  the  first  major  storm  of  the  1957  hurricane 
season.     She  was  identified  as  a  "tropical  depression,"  located  in  the 
southwestern  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  and  by  the 
next  morning  she  had  reached  hurricane  intensity.     Audrey  moved 
northward,  struck  the  coast  of  southwest  Louisiana  on  the  twenty- 
seventh,  and  continued  northeasterly  with  abating  force  until  she  blew 
herself  out  over  Canada  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  the  month.     The  greatest 
loss  resulting  from  the  hurricane  was  incurred  on  27  June  as  it  drove 
inland  across  Cameron  Parish.     Over  400  persons  perished  in  the 
storm  and  great  physical  devastation  was  experienced  in  the  impact 
area,  an  area  extending  some  45  miles  along  the  low-lying  coast  of 
southwest  Louisiana. 

Before  describing  the  events  which  took  place  during  the  warning 
and  impact  phases  of  Hurricane  Audrey,  it  is  necessary  to  outline 
briefly  the  geographic  characteristics  of  the  disaster  area.     These 
characteristics  are  as  much  responsible  for  the  tragic  consequences 
of  the  storm  as  the  hundred -mile -an- hour  winds  and  torrential  rains 
that  comprised  the  storm  itself. 

Cameron  Parish,   Louisiana,  over  which  the  eye  of  Hurricane 
Audrey  passed,   is  the  southern-  and  western-most  parish  in  Louisiana. 
Its  geographic  characteristics  are  unique.     There  are  two  dominant 
features  in  the  landscape:    marshes,  which  coyer  most  of  the  parish, 
and  low-lying  ridges  called  cheniers.     In  the  marshes  the  elevation  is 
barely  above  sea  level,  and  sometimes  below  it.     On  the  cheniers  the 
elevation  may  be  as  high  as  ten  or  twelve  feet.     The  accompanying  map 
shows  the  arrangement  of  marshes  and  cheniers  in  the  parish. 


*The  data  for  this  chapter  are  largely  based  on  material  in  "Family 
and  Community  in  Disaster:    A  Socio-Psychological  Study  of  the 
Effects  of  a  Major  Disaster  upon  Individuals  and  Groups  within  the 
Impact  Area,"  an  unpublished  doctoral  dissertation  by  Charles 
Willard  Fogleman,   Louisiana  State  University,   1958. 
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Beginning  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Parish,  there  is  a 
stretch  of  marsh  five  to  seven  miles  wide  extending  from  the  Gulf 
shore  to  the  first  chenier,  which  at  this  point  is  called  Grand  Chenier. 
Branching  off  from  Grand  Chenier  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand  are  other 
cheniers  called  Cow  Island,  Indian  Point,  Hackberry  Ridge,  etc.     To 
the  west,  the  marsh  narrows  and  the  cheniers  come  closer  to  the 
Gulf,  until  at  the  western  edge  of  the  Parish  they  form  the  beaches 
of  the  Gulf.     Lying  behind  the  first  long  chain  of  cheniers  are  others, 
the  largest  being  at  Creole.     Finally,  in  the  north,  the  last  ridge, 
Little  Chenier,  is  reached.     Then  a  stretch  of  marsh  ten  to  fifteen 
miles  wide  is  encountered.     At  the  northern  edge  of  the  Parish  the 
land  finally  makes  its  permanent  rise  above  sea  level  and  becomes  a 
stretch  of  flat  prairie  land  only  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Gulf. 

Three  important  waterways  cut  through  the  cheniers  and  marshes; 
at  the  town  of  Cameron  the  Calcasieu  River  (which  is  subject  to  tidal 
currents)  flows  out  of  Calcasieu  Lake  into  the  Gulf.     In  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Parish  the  Mermentau  River  passes  behind  Grand 
Chenier,  and  flows  from  Grand  Lake  into  the  Gulf.     It  has  a  similar 
tidal  character.     The  third  waterway  is  the  man-made  intracoastal 
canal,  which  extends  along  the  northern  edge  of  the  marsh  and  pro- 
vides a  link  between  Grand  Lake  and  Calcasieu  Lake.     It  also  provides 
a  link  with  Texas  on  the  west  and  New  Orleans  on  the  east. 

The  wide  expanse  of  marsh  between  the  prairie  country  to  the 
north  and  the  chenier  country  in  the  south  provided  an  effective 
barrier  to  communication  and  transportation  until  roads  were  built 
across  it  in  recent  years.     Before  the  roads,   all  travel  north  and 
south  was  by  water,  the  Calcasieu  and  Mermentau  Rivers. 

At  the  time  of  Hurricane  Audrey  there  were  two  roads  connecting 
Lower  Cameron  Parish  with  the  outside  world.     In  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Parish,  State  Route  27  cut  through  the  marshes  from  Lake  Charles 
and  emerged  upon  the  high  ground  at  Creole,  where  it  was  crossed  by 
the  highway  beginning  at  the  eastern  end  of  Creole  Ridge  and  going 
westward  to  Cameron.     This  north-south  highway  from  Lake  Charles 
crossed  the  intracoastal  canal  on  a  pontoon  bridge  eight  miles  north 
of  Creole.     A  number  of  other  small  bridges  which  permitted  drainage 
of  the  marsh  were  located  along  this  road  both  north  and  south  of  the 
intracoastal  canal.     After  passing  Creole,  this  road  extended  south 
for  a  short  distance  to  the  community  of  Oak  Grove.     There  it  veered 
sharply  east  and  traveled  along  the  southern  slope  of  Grand  Chenier. 
Before  reaching  the  community  of  Grand  Chenier,  it  passed  over  the 
Mermentau  River.     Today  it  crosses  a  "hurricane-proof"  bridge,  but 
at  the  time  of  Audrey  the  structure  was  much  less  substantial.     In 
1957  the  road  terminated  at  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Parish,  where 


it  was  interrupted  by  a  14-mile  stretch  of  marsh  which  extended 
unbroken  to  the  village  of  Pecan  Island  on  the  east. 

At  Creole,   if  one  turns  west  instead  of  continuing  south  to  Oak 
Grove,  he  travels  along  a  low  ridge  for  about  15  miles,  eventually 
coming  to  the  town  of  Cameron.     Here  this  road  passes  over  the  Cal- 
casieu  River  and  the  deep  sea  channel  to  Lake  Charles  on  a  front-and- 
rear-loading  ferry  with  a  capacity  of  16  cars.     It  then  veers  sharply 
south  to  the  beach  ridge  and  extends  on  through  the  resort  community 
of  Holly  Beach  and  on  to  the  village  of  Johnson's  Bayou.     Today  it 
extends  westward  into  Texas,  passing  over  a  causeway  crossing 
Sabine  Lake  and  into  Port  Arthur.     In  1957  it  ended  in  Johnson's  Bayou. 

The  second  road  which  connected  Cameron  Parish  with  the  out- 
side world  at  the  time  of  Audrey  joins  this  road  at  Holly  Beach  and 
goes  northward  along  the  western  edges  of  Mud  Lake  and  Calcasieu 
Lake  to  the  town  of  Hackberry.     It  then  crosses  the  Parish  line  and 
extends  on  into  Sulphur,  where  it  joins  the  main  east-west  route  which 
extends  from  New  Orleans  through  Lake  Charles  and  on  into  Texas. 
This  road  crosses  the  intracoastal  canal  on  a  pontoon  bridge  at  Hack- 
berry. 

As  can  be  seen  by  examining  the  map,  all  that  was  needed  in 
1957  to  isolate  Lower  Cameron  from  the  outside  world  was  the  des- 
truction of  two  floating  pontoon  bridges,  one  over  the  intracoastal 
canal  at  Hackberry,  the  other  eight  miles  north  of  Creole  over  the 
same  waterway.     To  split  Lower  Cameron  into  three  isolated  pieces, 
it  was  necessary  only  for  the  ferry  at  Cameron  to  become  inoperative 
and  for  the  bridge  over  the  Mermentau  to  be  destroyed.     All  of  these 
things  happened  when  Audrey  struck. 

The  two  north- south  roads  were  built  rather  recently;  the  one 
from  Hackberry  to  Holly  Beach  in  1931  and  the  one  to  Creole  in  1938. 
Before  this  time  the  waterways  furnished  the  main  link  with  the  out- 
side world. 

In  addition  to  these  topographical  features,  hurricanes  them- 
selves must  be  taken  as  part  of  the  natural  environment  of  Cameron 
Parish.     Since  1900  seven  major  hurricanes  have  caused  severe 
flooding  and  property  damage  in  the  area.     The  last  of  these  storms 
occurred  in  September  of  1947,  just  ten  years  before  Hurricane  Audrey, 
Previous  to  that,   in  August  of  1940,  a  severe  storm  caused  flooding 
of  the  Parish  and  much  property  damage.     Although  loss  of  life  had 
been  rare  in  these  storms,  in  1918  a  storm,   second  only  to  Audrey, 
claimed  an  unknown  number  of  lives  in  the  Parish. 
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Because  of  these  previous  hurricanes,  it  is  fair  to  call  Cameron 
Parish  a  disaster-prone  area.     Part  of  what  happened  during  Hurricane 
Audrey  can  be  understood  only  if  this  is  taken  into  account.     The  people 
of  the  disaster  area  reacted  to  Audrey  in  terms  of  their  previous  expe- 
rience with  such  events,  expecting  her  to  be  like  earlier  storms.     The 
following  account  of  the  warning  and  impact  phases  of  the  disaster  will 
show  that  these  expectations  were  not  fulfilled. 


Warning 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  with  the  posting  of  a  "Hurricane 
Watch"  along  the  Texas  and  Louisiana  coasts,  residents  of  the  threat- 
ened area  were  warned  by  means  of  radio  and  televison  that  tides 
would  be  higher  than  usual  and  that  people  in  low  exposed  places  along 
the  coasts  from  Vermillion  Bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  River  should 
take  action  to  avoid  being  stranded.     Hurricane  warnings  were  issued 
by  the  New  Orleans  Weather  Bureau  at  10  a.m.   on  26  June.     The  areas 
involved  included  all  of  the  Louisiana  coast  and  the  Texas  coast  as  far 
west  as  Galveston. 

The  people  of  Cameron  Parish  reacted  to  these  warnings  in  terms 
of  prior  experiences.     Heavy  rains  and  high  tides  had  frequently  caused 
water  to  come  up  to  either  side  of  the  cheniers.     With  the  exception  of 
those  who  lived  near  the  rivers  or  on  extremely  low  land,  however, 
the  water  had  not  caused  more  than  temporary  inconvenience  in  recent 
years.     At  no  time  in  the  memory  of  the  residents  had  water  gone  over 
the  higher  parts  of  the  ridges  along  which  many  of  their  houses  were 
located. 

Comments  of  interviewees  indicated  that  they  recognized  the 
danger  from  the  winds,  and  frequent  references  were  made  to  the 
hurricane  of  1918  that  destroyed  a  large  proportion  of  the  buildings 
in  the  area.     Much  of  the  protective  activity  taken  was  oriented  toward 
controlling  wind  damage.     The  activities  ranged  from  lowering  tele- 
vision antennae  and  securing  loose  objects  to  evacuating  homes  in  favor 
of  public  buildings  or  sturdier  homes  of  friends  or  relatives.     One 
interviewee  stated  that  there  were  32  relatives  who  gathered  at  her 
father's  house. 

There  were  a  number  of  fishing  boats  normally  in  the  area. 
About  twenty  relatively  large  boats  operate  out  of  the  Cameron  port 
during  the  spring  and  summer  to  provide  fish  for  the  community's 
two  menhaden  plants.     These  boats,  each  carrying  a  crew  of  from  20 
to  25  men,  were  evacuated  inland  as  the  storm  approached.     Many  of 
the  locally  owned  fishing  craft  were  also  moved  upstream.     About  60 
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boats  were  operating  at  the  time  of  the  storm.     Most  of  these  boats 
were  privately  owned  and  operated,  normally  with  the  assistance  of 
one  other  person.     In  those  cases  in  which  local  residents  did  not  move 
their  boats  inland,  efforts  were  made  to  secure  them.     Several  inter- 
viewees said  they  made  repeated  trips  to  the  waterfront  to  check  on 
their  boats. 

Oil  companies  operating  in  the  area  began  to  shut  down  operations 
as  soon  as  the  warnings  were  received,  and  by  the  time  the  hurricane 
struck  they  were  on  a  stand-by  basis.     A  number  of  local  businessmen 
also  spent  the  final  hours  before  the  storm  placing  their  stock  on  high 
shelves. 

During  the  hours  preceding  the  storm,  men  in  the  impact  area 
were  busy  playing  their  roles  as  family  authority  figures  and  protec- 
tors.    Several  women  spoke  of  wanting  to  leave  the  area  after  the 
warnings  were  received,  but  their  husbands  would  not  go.     As  the 
threat  of  rising  water  became  more  real,  potential  escape  measures 
were  provided  by  several  men.     One  man  secured  a  ladder  from  his 
barn  to  use  in  climbing  into  the  attic;  another  placed  stools  and  boards 
in  the  attic  of  his  house,  while  still  another  tied  rope  to  the  top  of  the 
house  so  that  it  would  be  available  if  needed.     (It  was  needed  and  used.  ) 
In  Creole,  an  interviewee  said  he  tied  a  motor  boat  to  the  side  of  his 
house.     Although  their  efforts  were  futile  in  every  case,  several  said 
they  tried  to  save  the  family  car  from  the  salt  water  by  moving  it  to 
the  highest  possible  level. 

Several  cases  were  reported  in  which  wives  took  protective 
action  in  spite  of  their  husbands.     This  activity  ranged  from  loading 
the  car  with  emergency  supplies  for  use  in  case  a  hasty  evacuation 
of  the  area  became  necessary,  to  remaining  awake  throughout  the 
night  to  watch  weather  conditions. 

Only  a  few  persons  reported  pre- storm  behavior  that  was  not 
oriented  to  their  family.     For  example,  one  of  the  doctors  in  the  area 
concentrated  his  attention  upon  his  patients  first  and  later  upon  the 
injured  who  were  brought  into  the  courthouse.     As  the  storm  developed, 
his  own  home  was  destroyed,  three  of  his  children  were  drowned,  and 
his  wife  was  barely  able  to  survive  by  holding  to  some  debris,  while 
being  driven  many  miles  across  the  marsh.     The  captain  of  the  ferry 
boat  at  the  Calcasieu  River  Crossing  stayed  at  his  post  along  with  one 
crewman  throughout  the  storm,  thus  saving  the  ferry  which  was  vitally 
needed  in  the  post-impact  period.     The  owner  of  a  shrimp  boat  kept 
his  craft  in  operation  evacuating  people  from  Cameron  up  the  Calcasieu 
River  until  the  wind  became  too  strong  to  permit  this. 
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The  primary  reaction  to  the  threat  of  Audrey  for  many  people 
in  Lower  Cameron  was  to  seek  the  security  of  the  kinship  circle. 
Large  groups  of  relatives  gathered  together  to  ride  out  the  storm,   a 
pattern  which  had  been  of  long  standing  in  the  culture  of  the  commu- 
nity.    Grown  children  sought  out  their  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters 
with  families  of  their  own  gathered  in  central  locations.     Groups  as 
large  as  30  people  came  together  prior  to  impact.     This  process  was 
accelerated  when  rising  water  was  noted  and  when  it  became  clear 
that  a  major  storm  was  in  the  making. 

The  1961  data  show  that  20  out  of  the  61  families  who  were  inter- 
viewed did  not  leave  the  Parish,  but  went  to  the  homes  of  relatives, 
neighbors,  or  friends  before  the  storm  struck.    They  further  show  that 
seven  out  of  the  61  families  interviewed  left  the  Parish  prior  to  the 
storm,  and  seven  went  to  a  public  shelter  in  Lower  Cameron.     Of  the 
54  families  who  did  not  leave  the  Parish,   14  planned  to  evacuate  the 
next  day  but  were  trapped. 

The  majority  of  respondents  blamed  their  failure  to  evacuate 
the  Parish  prior  to  impact  on  one  or  two  factors.     First,  many  said 
they  did  not  expect  the  storm  to  be  as  serious  as  it  was,  and  cited  the 
fact  that  water  had  never  risen  above  the  ridges  before.     Second, 
many  reported  that  they  were  misled  by  the  weather  reports  they 
received  over  radio  and  television.     The  reports,  early  in  the  evening 
before  the  storm  struck,  predicted  a  much  later  time  of  impact  and 
even  said  there  was  no  reason  for  concern  until  Thursday  afternoon. 
It  was  apparent  that  respondents  did  not  differentiate  between  official 
weather  bureau  advisories  and  news  flashes  of  an  unofficial  nature. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  authors  that  this  latter  category  of  weather 
report  was  largely  responsible  for  the  over  confidence  that  many  people 
felt  concerning  the  storm. 

For  many  people  in  the  impact  area  the  actual  onslaught  of  the 
hurricane  was  a  surprise  in  spite  of  the  warnings.     Some  expected 
the  brunt  of  the  storm  to  affect  the  Texas  coast.     Others,  particularly 
persons  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  impact  area,  thought  that  there  was 
safety  in  the  height  of  the  chenier  on  which  they  lived. 


Impact 

Instead  of  rising  during  the  afternoon  when  most  people  expected 
it,  in  the  village  of  Cameron  and  along  the  ridges  nearest  the  Gulf  the 
water  came  up  during  the  period  from  two-thirty  to  six  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  Thursday,  27  June.     In  these  areas  many  persons,  some 
having  been  awakened  by  the  water  as  it  came  into  their  houses,  were 
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able  to  escape  before  the  eye  of  the  storm  approached.     The  refuge 
toward  which  most  of  the  residents  of  Cameron  turned  was  the  court- 
house, a  two- story  masonry  building  located  on  a  slight  rise  in  the 
village  of  Cameron.     Others,  however,  sought  safety  in  some  of  the 
more  substantial  houses  near  them.     Rescue  efforts  were  initiated  by 
persons  with  access  to  boats  and,  in  one  case,   by  a  man  who  comman- 
deered a  large  truck  that  had  been  left  standing  near  the  east  side  of 
the  town  of  Cameron.     He  said  that  he  drove  it  as  long  as  it  would  run, 
hauling  residents  to  safer  buildings.     Once  the  height  of  the  storm 
was  reached,  however,   such  activity  was  no  longer  possible. 

East  of  Cameron,  and  along  the  cheniers  extending  to  the  eastern 
end  of  the  impact  area,  the  coming  of  the  water  meant  the  onslaught 
of  the  hurricane.     The  water  came  in  very  fast  as  the  storm  approached, 
A  resident  whose  home  was  near  the  highway  that  runs  from  Cameron 
to  Creole  stated  that  the  water  came  into  her  home  very  rapidly  at 
about  seven  o'clock,  soon  reaching  the  ceiling  of  the  old-fashioned 
house.     The  family  retreated  to  the  attic  as  the  water  rose.     Another 
interviewee  who  lived  east  of  Cameron  in  a  small  house  said  that  he 
was  awake  attending  his  sick  baby  early  on  the  morning  of  the  hurri- 
cane.    He  said  he  opened  the  front  door  for  some  reason  and  saw  that 
the  water  was  already  up  to  the  headlights  of  his  truck.     He  hastily 
awakened  the  others  and  got  them  into  the  attic.     The  water  was  about 
knee  deep  in  the  attic  when  it  finally  quit  rising. 

Another  interviewee  said  that  there  were  18  people  in  the  house 
next  to  hers,  and  that  17  of  them  drowned.     She  said  that  water  started 
coming  into  her  house  at  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.     As  the 
house  began  to  break  apart,  she,  her  husband,  and  a  family  of  relatives 
who  had  sought  refuge  in  her  house  decided  that  they  had  better  leave 
the  house  and  try  to  save  themselves  in  a  nearby  tree.     Just  before 
they  got  into  the  tree  someone  told  her  that  a  snake  was  climbing  up 
the  back  of  her  coat.     Her  husband  knocked  the  snake  off,  but  was 
bitten  as  he  did  so.     Thirty- six  hours  passed  before  he  could  get  treat- 
ment for  the  bite.     As  the  water  continued  to  rise,  and  as  the  winds 
whipped  up  waves,  the  water  would  go  completely  over  their  heads, 
she  said,  but  they  managed  to  hold  on.     Late  in  the  afternoon  the  water 
subsided  sufficiently  for  them  to  seek  shelter  in  a  house  that  had  not 
been  demolished. 

Still  farther  east,  at  Oak  Grove,  an  interviewee  told  how  she, 
her  husband,  her  two  grandsons,  and  seven  other  people  sought  refuge 
in  her  house.    As  the  storm  progressed,  they  were  forced  to  leave  the 
house  and  go  to  a  store  across  the  road.     Still  later,  as  this  building 
began  to  break  up,  they  had  to  evacuate  it  and  cling  to  some  trees  for 
several  hours.     Nine  of  the  eleven  survived.     The  waves,  she  said, 
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were  going  over  the  tops  of  the  house  and  store  building  before  the 
buildings  finally  collapsed. 

One  resident  of  Grand  Chenier  told  how  she  and  her  husband 
returned  to  their  house  early  Thursday  morning  (from  her  father's 
house)  to  put  boards  over  the  windows.     She  said  that  they  were  work- 
ing inside  and  didn't  realize  that  the  water  was  coming  up  until  their 
car  bumped  into  the  front  of  the  house.     The  house  floated  into  a  grove 
of  trees  and  became  lodged  there.     They  finally  had  to  get  out  on  the 
roof  of  the  house. 

Many  people  were  apparently  so  overcome  with  the  shock  of  the 
situation  and  with  the  struggle  for  survival  that  they  remembered  little 
that  they  had  thought  during  the  period  of  impact.     Some  said,  simply, 
"I  thought  about  the  water.  "    Others  recognized  the  precariousness  of 
their  position  and  said  that  the  thoughts  they  recalled  had  to  do  with 
not  really  expecting  to  live  through  it  all.      Most  people,  apparently, 
were  reconciled  to  the  probability  of  death,  but  they  struggled  to  pre- 
vent it.     There  were  only  isolated  cases  of  panic  behavior  reported  by 
survivors.     This  seems  to  confirm  the  findings  of  others  that  panic 
is  uncommon  in  such  situations.     However,   it  must  be  remembered 
that  whole  families  were  wiped  out  and  no  one  knows  what  happened  in 
their  cases.     Panic  may  have  occurred,  but  there  is  no  one  left  to 
report  it. 

Numerous  persons  spoke  of  the  quietness  and  calmness  of  the 
people  in  the  courthouse.     Only  one  individual  was  mentioned  as  having 
become  hysterical  during  the  ordeal.     Many  were  reported  to  have 
said  hardly  a  word  during  the  entire  time  they  were  there. 

A  number  of  interviewees  indicated  that  they  thought  that  this 
was  the  end  of  the  world.     These  persons  were  isolated  from  others 
during  the  storm,  and  as  they  looked  at  the  expanse  of  water  that  was 
obliterating  the  "world"  that  they  knew,  they  apparently  could  not 
conceive  of  anything  ever  being  the  same  again. 

The  safety  and  welfare  of  the  family  occupied  the  thoughts  of 
many.     If  the  family  had  become  separated,  this  thought  seemed  to 
push  all  others  from  their  minds.     This  was  particularly  true  when 
children  had  become  separated  from  their  parents. 

It  was  difficult  to  get  an  idea  of  what  happened  in  the  houses  in 
which  there  was  an  almost  total  loss  of  life  or  in  which  all  were  lost. 
Usually,  these  situations  involved  the  disintegration  of  the  houses  in 
which  refuge  was  being  sought.     One  female  interviewee,  however, 
spoke  of  talking  on  the  telephone  to  the  head  of  a  family,  all  of  whose 
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members  were  drowned.     She  said  that  she  had  attempted  to  get  his 
family  to  come  to  her  house,  but  that  they  would  not  do  so  because  of 
some  telephone  calls  that  were  expected;  later,  when  they  decided  to 
leave,  it  was  too  late,  since  the  water  had  covered  the  road.     The 
interviewee  said  that  as  they  were  talking,  the  man  suddenly  exclaimed, 
"Sweet  Mother  of  God,  there  it  is  now!"    After  that  the  telephone  was 
inoperative. 

Another  interviewee  said  that  when  his  house  disintegrated,  he 
and  his  family  managed  to  get  on  a  part  of  the  roof,  using  it  as  a  raft. 
It  overturned  in  a  big  wave  and  the  interviewee  came  up  a  time  or  so 
under  the  roof,  but  was  able,  finally,  to  get  to  the  surface.     Just  as 
he  reached  the  surface  one  of  his  children  was  going  under  near  by, 
but  he  couldn't  get  to  him.     The  child  drowned.     The  interviewee's 
wife  and  other  child  were  not  in  sight.     It  was  very  difficult  to  see 
because  of  the  mist  in  the  air  and  the  salt  water  in  his  eyes.     He 
drifted,  holding  to  some  debris,  for  about  five  miles  out  into  the 
marsh. 

The  wife  of  this  interviewee  reported  that  the  next  thing  she 
remembered  after  the  raft  overturned  was  that  she  and  one  child  were 
on  a  mattress.     They  floated  for  an  estimated  35  miles,  eventually 
stopping  near  a  cabin  on  Calcasieu  Lake.     She  and  her  little  boy  went 
into  the  cabin  and  were  able  to  light  a  heater  to  warm  themselves. 
They  found  food  in  the  refrigerator,  and  were  relatively  safe  and 
comfortable  until  they  were  rescued  the  next  day. 

Over  half  of  the  buildings  in  the  impact  area  either  were  des- 
troyed or  floated  away.     Along  the  cheniers  between  the  village  of 
Cameron  and  the  Mermentau  River,  over  two-thirds  of  the  buildings 
were  listed  under  these  categories.     On  the  chenier  nearest  the  Gulf 
all  of  the  houses  were  destroyed  or  very  severely  damaged. 


Rescue  and  Evacuation 

Most  of  the  residents  in  the  western  part  of  the  impact  area,   in 
the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Cameron,  had  established  communication 
with  others  by  noon  Friday,   28  June.     In  fact,  most  of  them  had  been 
evacuated  either  to  the  courthouse  in  Cameron  or  to  Lake  Charles  by 
this  time.     A  few  persons  in  this  section  were  isolated  for  as  much 
as  36  hours,  however.     Farther  east  a  larger  proportion  of  the  resi- 
dents experienced  isolation  until  rescue  groups  reached  them.     One 
interviewee  stated  that  two  of  her  relatives,  an  aunt  and  her  daughter, 
drifted  out  into  the  marsh.     They  landed  close  to  one  another,  but 
were  far  enough  apart  that  they  could  not  see  each  other  because  of 
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debris.     The  mother  told  of  hearing  someone  calling  for  help  periodi- 
cally all  through  Thursday  night.     On  Friday,  when  they  were  rescued, 
they  realized  how  close  to  each  other  they  had  been. 

Those  who  had  floated  out  into  the  marsh  weren't  able  to  do  very 
much,  either  for  themselves  or  for  others.     Some  had  to  cling  to  what- 
ever was  available  to  enable  them  to  stay  above  the  water  until  help 
reached  them.     These  people  were  without  food  or  drinking  water  until 
rescued.     Many  others,  whose  houses  remained  near  their  original 
sites,  or  who  survived  by  climbing  into  trees,  were  also  without  food 
or  water  until  their  rescuers  came.     In  other  instances,  survivors 
congregated  at  houses  that  had  withstood  the  storm  without  major 
damage  and  where  food  and  water  were  available. 

On  one  of  the  northernmost  cheniers  an  individual  stated  that  he 
and  his  wife  elected  to  stay  at  home  until  they  could  get  the  mud  and 
debris  cleared  from  their  house.     Although  the  house  was  off  its  foun- 
dation, they  remained  for  four  days,  and  then  were  evacuated  by  boat 
to  Lake  Arthur.     The  interviewee  stated  that  people  kept  coming  by 
boat  and  by  helicopter  to  try  to  get  them  to  leave,  or  to  bring  food  to 
them.     He  said  that  they  had  more  food  than  they  could  eat,  and  finally 
had  to  refuse  to  take  any  more. 

The  longest  periods  of  isolation  for  individuals  and  for  family 
groups  existed  in  that  portion  of  the  impact  area  that  lay  east  of  the 
Mermentau  River.     The  bridge  that  crossed  the  river  was  washed  out 
during  the  hurricane,  making  it  difficult  for  rescuers  to  enter.    Another 
factor  involved  in  the  isolation  of  this  area  was  the  concentration  of 
attention  on  the  county-seat  village  of  Cameron.     The  fact  that  the 
local  government  officials  were  in  the  village  and,  also,  the  fact  that 
Cameron  was  the  terminal  point  for  water  traffic  from  Lake  Charles, 
doubtless  drew  attention  away  from  the  isolated  groups. 

Organized  rescue  efforts  directed  by  local  people  were  much 
more  prevalent  on  Grand  Chenier  than  elsewhere.     Efforts  were  made 
before  nightfall  on  Thursday,  27  June,  to  get  some  organized  rescue 
activity  under  way,  and,  on  Friday,  a  definite  plan  emerged.     One 
resident  was  sent  out  of  the  area  to  secure  boats,  and  when  he  returned, 
an  organized  search  plan  was  executed.     Survivors  continued  to  be  found 
as  late  as  the  third  of  July,  six  days  after  impact. 

In  the  western  end  of  the  impact  area  organized  activity  seemed 
to  be  concentrated  around  the  courthouse.     It  was  here  that  the  largest 
single  group  of  refugees  had  collected,  and  it  was  here  also  that  the 
only  officials  were  to  be  found.     After  the  storm  died  down,  several 
of  the  men  who  had  been  in  the  courthouse  began  to  venture  out  to  check 
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on  damage  and  to  rescue  stranded  persons.     According  to  informants, 
this  group  helped  some  who  had  survived  the  storm  in  or  on  their 
houses  to  go  to  the  courthouse.     This  activity  was  directed  toward 
specific  persons,  as  distinguished  from  general  rescue  work. 

Many  of  those  at  the  courthouse  had  not  eaten  since  Wednesday. 
As  soon  as  possible,  efforts  were  made  to  secure  food.     In  order  to 
accomplish  this,  permission  was  secured  from  some  of  the  local  mer- 
chants who  were  in  the  courthouse  for  canned  goods  to  be  taken  from 
their  stores.     Enough  food  was  secured  for  everyone  at  the  courthouse 
to  have  some  nourishment.     A  cistern  that  had  not  been  blown  over  or 
covered  with  salt  water  was  found,  and  this  provided  drinking  water. 
On  Friday  a  well  was  put  into  operation,  and  the  water  was  boiled  in 
containers  set  up  outside  the  courthouse. 

Informants  and  interviewees  who  were  at  the  courthouse  indi- 
cated that  one  man  seemed  to  emerge  as  a  leader  in  the  early  post- 
storm  activities.     He  assumed  control  of  work  operations  and,  along 
with  other  men,  organized  necessary  groups  such  as  food  and  water 
teams.     He  also  directed  other  activities  around  the  courthouse.    This 
man  was  not  an  official,  and  had  never  held  any  public  office.     When 
asked  about  his  activities  he  responded  by  saying,   "Somebody  had  to 
get  things  started.  "    He  said  that  he  normally  had  quite  a  few  people 
working  for  him  in  his  place  of  business,  so  he  was  accustomed  to 
giving  orders.     An  additional  factor  was  that  some  of  the  people  who 
normally  worked  for  him  were  present  in  the  courthouse. 

The  sheriff  reached  the  courthouse  late  Thursday  afternoon,  as 
did  the  parish  representative  to  the  state  legislature  and  one  of  the 
police  jurors.     These  men,   all  of  whom  had  been  isolated  for  several 
hours  during  the  hurricane,  took  charge  of  matters  from  that  time  on. 

Late  Thursday  afternoon  some  of  the  people  went  to  their  homes 
to  look  around  and  then  returned  to  the  courthouse.     One  interviewee, 
however,   said  that  she  and  her  husband  remained  in  their  home  Thurs- 
day night.     She  said  that  they  had  enough  food  to  last  them  for  two  or 
three  days,  so  they  started  cleaning  their  house.     There  were  about 
six  inches  of  slimy  mud  on  the  floor.     Her  husband  found  a  butane  tank 
that  still  had  gas  in  it,   so  they  improvised  a  burner  and  thus  were 
able  to  prepare  their  own  food  until  feeding  facilities  were  set  up  at 
the  courthouse.     This  resident's  house  was  near  the  north  side  of  the 
village  of  Cameron  and  was  relatively  undamaged. 

Representatives  of  numerous  disaster-oriented  organizations 
converged  on  the  area  as  soon  as  information  became  widespread. 
Some  were  actually  on  the  way  before  the  hurricane  struck  land, 
having  anticipated  a  need  for  their  services. 
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During  the  early  hours  following  the  impact,  information  on  the 
actual  conditions  in  Cameron  Parish  was  not  available.     This  precluded 
any  organized  program  of  rescue  activities  being  established  from  out- 
side the  area.     Furthermore,  the  difficulty  of  entry  into  the  area  made 
exploratory  activity  difficult. 

Personnel  from  the  Calcasieu  Parish  sheriff's  department  broke 
the  isolation  that  had  existed  for  the  impact  area  all  Thursday  and 
most  of  Thursday  night.     The  sheriff's  patrol  boat,  carrying  his  per- 
sonnel and  some  from  the  Red  Cross,  made  its  way  down  the  ship 
channel  to  Cameron  before  dawn  on  Friday  morning.     These  persons 
contacted  the  Cameron  Parish  sheriff  early  Friday  and  obtained  a 
report  on  the  situation  so  far  as  it  was  known  at  the  courthouse.    With 
the  participation  of  personnel  in  the  Calcasieu  Parish  sheriff's  depart- 
ment, a  highly  organized  rescue  operation  was  initiated  and  maintained 
for  more  than  a  week.     The  rescue  operation  concentrated  on  the  loca- 
tion and  evacuation  of  the  living  as  well  as  the  removal  of  the  dead. 
In  Cameron  the  ice  house  was  used  as  a  morgue  to  store  the  bodies 
of  victims  until  they  could  be  shipped  to  Lake  Charles  where  the  iden- 
tification of  the  dead  was  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Calcasieu 
Parish  sheriff's  office. 

All  civil  defense  activity  in  the  impact  area  was  directed  from 
outside  during  the  rescue  period.  A  local  civil  defense  director  had 
been  named  some  time  before  the  storm,  but  there  was  no  organiza- 
tion; nor  was  the  director  in  the  area  when  the  hurricane  struck. 

The  majority  of  the  survivors  left  the  impact  zone  as  soon  as 
possible  following  the  storm;  this  exodus  was  a  necessity.     Not  only 
had  many  of  the  houses  been  destroyed  or  badly  damaged,  but  con- 
ditions of  sanitation  were  such  that  it  would  have  been  hazardous  for 
many  people  to  remain  in  the  area. 

There  was  no  actual  count  of  the  persons  who  were  evacuated 
by  water  from  Cameron,  although  estimates  placed  the  number  at 
approximately  twelve  hundred.     Some  of  the  people  who  had  assembled 
at  the  courthouse  before  the  storm  and  those  who  went  there  Thursday 
afternoon  and  night  were  sent  out  early  Friday  morning.     As  others 
were  brought  to  the  courthouse,  they,  too,  were  evacuated.     Boats 
also  delivered  passengers  to  Lake  Charles  from  along  the  Intracoastal 
Canal.     These  persons  had  floated  out  across  the  marsh  either  in  their 
houses  or  in  some  type  of  debris.     Some  of  these  were  the  first  survi- 
vors to  reach  Lake  Charles  by  water. 

Thursday  afternoon  three  National  Guard  DUKWs  (amphibious 
trucks),  operating  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  state  police 
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officer,  but  in  coordination  with  the  Calcasieu  civil  defense  office, 
attempted  to  reach  the  disaster  area.     They  were  driven  back  by  the 
ferocity  of  the  weather,  but  not  before  they  rescued  six  persons  from 
a  floating  roof  just  north  of  Creole. 

On  Friday  small  privately  owned  boats,  operating  under  the 
general  direction  of  Calcasieu  civil  defense  authorities,  searched  the 
area  to  the  south  of  Gibbstown  Ferry.     They  brought  survivors  back 
to  Gibbstown  for  evacuation. 

At  the  same  time  the  Calcasieu  Parish  civil  defense  health 
service  was  responsible  for  establishing  a  first  aid  station  just  south 
of  the  crossroads  at  Creole.     This  group  was  transported  into  the 
area  Friday  morning  by  the  National  Guard  DUKWs.     Having  unloaded 
the  medical  personnel  and  their  equipment,  the  operators  of  the  DUKWs 
proceeded  to  rescue  stranded  persons. 

Army  and  oil  company  helicopters  evacuated  an  estimated  eight 
hundred  persons,  primarily  from  the  central  and  eastern  portion  of 
the  impact  area.     Most  of  the  persons  evacuated  by  helicopter  were 
processed  through  an  emergency  shelter  at  the  rodeo  arena  at  McNeese 
State  College  in  Lake  Charles.     This  center  was  under  the  direction  of 
Red  Cross  officials.     There  were  three  major  phases  to  the  processing 
procedure:      (1)  securing  initial  registration  data,   (2)  determining 
whom  the  survivors  wanted  notified,  and  (3)  issuing  new  clothing. 

For  most  of  the  survivors  there  ensued  a  period  of  temporary 
residence  in  Lake  Charles  or  in  some  other  place  close  enough  to  allow 
frequent  trips  back  "home.  "    They  attempted  to  salvage  what  they  could 
and  to  make  a  start  toward  the  reestablishment  of  their  "world.  " 


Extent  of  Damage  and  Loss  of  Life 

Hurricane  Audrey  left  behind  an  almost  unbelievable  amount  of 
devastation.     Over  half  of  the  houses  in  the  three  Lower  Cameron 
communities  east  of  the  Calcasieu  River— Cameron,  Creole  and  Grand 
Chenier— were  lost.     They  had  floated  as  far  as  20  miles  from  their 
original  location  or  had  disintegrated  and  disappeared  forever.     Over 
80  per  cent  had  suffered  such  severe  damage  as  to  be  uninhabitable. 
On  Front  Ridge,  for  example,  where  70  houses  had  once  stood,  there 
were  only  four  left,  and  these  were  severely  damaged.     In  Oak  Grove 
43  of  the  46  pre-Audrey  buildings  were  gone. 

Foley's  excellent  report  on  the  physical  damage  suffered  in  Lower 
Cameron  supplies  the  following  table,  summarizing  damage  to  all  kinds 
of  structures,  including  homes,   stores,  and  other  buildings. 
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TABLE  2-1 
Lower  Cameron  Parish  Structure  Damage,  June,   1957 

Total  Grand 

Category Lower  Cameron      Cameron Creole Chenier 

No.          %  No.          %         No.          %         No.          % 


Float-Outs 

614 

54. 

1 

254 

46. 

6 

254 

70. 

2 

106 

46.5 

Off  -Blocks 

176 

15. 

5 

102 

18. 

7 

55 

15. 

2 

19 

8.3 

Great  Damage 

136 

12. 

0 

49 

9. 

0 

34 

9. 

4 

53 

23.2 

Slight  Damage 

187 

16. 

5 

123 

22. 

6 

19 

5. 

2 

45 

19.7 

Water  Only 

22 

1. 

9 

17 

3. 

1 

0 

0 

5 

2.2 

Totals 

1,135 

100. 

0 

545 

100. 

0 

362 

100. 

0 

228 

100.0 

Source:    Foley,   1957,  p.    36. 


Foley's  report  also  supplies  the  following  facts  about  specific 
smaller  areas  of  the  Parish  not  shown  in  the  table.     Of  the  346  struc- 
tures in  the  town  of  Cameron,   95  floated  out  into  the  marsh,   81  were 
knocked  off  their  foundations,  and  38  suffered  severe  damage.     In  the 
area  just  east  of  Cameron,  which  is  lower  in  elevation  and  somewhat 
closer  to  the  Gulf,   141  suffered  major  damage.     One  hundred  eighteen 
of  the  141  were  "float  outs.  "    On  the  low  ridge  east  of  Cameron  from 
the  borders  of  the  town  to  Daigle's  Corners,   Foley  reports  41  of  55 
structures  washed  out. 

Grand  Chenier,  the  highest  ground  in  the  Parish,   suffered  less 
severe  losses.     There,   106  of  the  228  structures  were  "float  outs" 
and  72  were  in  the  "severe  damage"  category.     Foley  estimated  that 
80  per  cent  of  the  structures  in  the  parish  would  either  have  to  be 
rebuilt  completely  or  receive  major  repairs,  almost  the  equivalent 
of  rebuilding. 

Houses  which  experienced  minor  damage  still  were  uninhabitable 
because  as  much  as  one  foot  of  mud  had  accumulated  on  the  floors  and 
settled  into  the  walls  of  the  structures,  causing  a  major  health  hazard. 
Likewise,  electric  power  was  completely  inoperative,  the  water  in 
wells  was  polluted,  and  debris  was  strewn  everywhere. 

This  account  of  destruction  sets  the  scene  for  understanding  the 
tremendous  loss  of  life  which  accompanied  Audrey.     The  number  of 
lives  actually  lost  will  never  be  known.     However,  the  best  estimates 
come  from  the  reports  of  Fogleman  (1958)  and  Friedsam  (1957)  and 
from  Pittman's  records.     Fogleman,  who  was  actively  collecting  data 
as  late  as  May,   1958,  reported  that  at  that  date  362  bodies  had  been 
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recovered  and  182  persons  were  still  listed  as  missing.     Of  the  362 
bodies  recovered,   133  were  still  unidentified  in  May  of  1958.     He 
reports  that 

The  Sheriff  of  Cameron  Parish  was  quoted  in  a  newspaper 
article  as  saying  that  the  casualty  figure  was  probably  four 
hundred  and  eleven.     One  factor  that  added  to  the  difficulty 
in  determining  the  exact  number  of  persons  lost  was  the 
fact  that  there  were  large  numbers  of  temporary  workers 
and  visitors  in  the  impact  area  at  the  time  of  the  hurricane 
(Fogleman,   1958). 

Pittman's  records,  kept  in  connection  with  civil  defense  work, 
show  that  to  date  371  bodies  have  been  recovered.     Of  these,   259  have 
been  identified  and  112  remain  unidentified.     There  are  181  persons 
still  listed  as  missing.     If  the  112  unidentified  are  subtracted  from 
the  181  missing  on  the  assumption  that  all  missing  persons  are  listed, 
an  estimate  of  the  total  death  toll  may  be  obtained.     The  resulting 
estimate  is  440  dead. 

Friedsam's  (1957)  report  supplies  the  only  figures  now  available 
on  the  community  of  residence,   race,   age  and  sex  of  casualties.    These 
figures  were  compiled  in  August  of  1957,   and  as  a  consequence  differ 
from  those  supplied  by  Fogleman  and  Pittman.     For  example,   Fogleman 
reported  362  bodies  recovered  in  May  of  1958.     Friedsam  reported 
329  in  August  of  1957,   showing  that  33  bodies  were  recovered  between 
August  and  May.     Pittman's  figures  give  371  bodies  recovered  up  to 
1961,  showing  that  nine  bodies  were  recovered  after  May,   1958. 

The  following  table  shows  the  loss  of  life  by  community  based  on 
Friedsam's  figures.     They  include  the  Front  Ridge  area  in  the  Cameron 
community.     Unfortunately,  the  figures  on  structure  damage  given 
earlier  include  this  same  area  in  Creole. 

TABLE  2-2 
Loss  of  Life  by  Community 


Community 

Missing 

Identified  Dead 

Total 

Cameron 

81 

84 

165 

Creole 

52 

53 

105 

Grand  Chenier 

17 

22 

39 

Not  Given 

46 

48 

94 

Total 196 207 403 

Source:    Friedsam,   1957. 
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The  table  shows  only  the  absolute  losses  by  communities. 
Unfortunately  accurate  population  statistics  on  a  community  basis  are 
not  available  and  therefore  cannot  be  used  as  a  basis  for  computing 
relative  losses.     However,  a  fairly  accurate  count  of  households  by 
communities  was  obtained  by  Foley.     This  can  be  used  in  computing 
losses  per  100  households.     Table  2-3  gives  these  figures.     They  were 
computed  by  apportioning  the  94  cases  without  the  community  given 
among  the  three  communities  according  to  their  proportion  of  the  total 
lost. 

TABLE  2-3 
Losses  Per  100  Households  by  Communities 


Losses  Per 
Community  100  Households 


Cameron 
Creole 
Grand  Chenier 
Lower  Cameron  Total 

35.  0 
43.5 
22.4 
35.5 

Source:    Friedsam,   1957. 

This  table  shows  that  the  heaviest  losses  were  suffered  in  the 
Creole  community  and  the  lightest  in  the  Grand  Chenier  area.     Foley 
says  in  his  report  that  80  per  cent  of  the  casualties  occurred  between 
the  outskirts  of  the  towns  of  Cameron  and  Creole  along  both  the  main 
highway  and  Front  Ridge.     The  losses  on  Front  Ridge  were  84  dead  in 
70  households,  and  those  in  the  lower  east  side  of  Cameron  about  the 
same  magnitude. 

Only  rough  figures  are  available  on  the  ages  of  casualties,   since 
accurate  ages  were  not  always  available.     In  Table  2-4  Friedsam 
supplies  the  age  breakdown  of  identified  dead  and  persons  reported 
as  missing. 

This  table  shows  that  losses  were  proportionately  highest  in  the 
younger  and  older  ages.     Over  28  per  cent  of  all  losses  were  in  the 
age  group  below  10  years  old.     Comparatively  low  losses  were  suffered 
by  the  other  age  groups. 

Losses  were  about  equal  for  the  sexes,   as  shown  in  Table  2-5. 
Only  slightly  more  women  than  men  lost  their  lives  in  the  storm. 
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TABLE  2-4 

Age  of  Identified  Dead  and  Persons  Reported  as  Missing 
as  of  August  1957 


Age 

Missing 

Identified 
Dead 

Total 

Deaths  per 
1,000  Pop.* 

9  &  under 

61 

54 

115 

79 

10-19 

20 

23 

43 

38 

20-29 

26 

18 

44 

46 

30-39 

11 

13 

24 

27 

40-49 

20 

24 

44 

56 

50-59 

16 

12 

28 

51 

60-69 

11 

19 

30 

111 

70  &  over 

18 

19 

37 

159 

Unknown 

13 

25 

38 

-- 

TOTAL 196 207 403 64 

*Total  population  of  the  Parish  was  used  as  basis  of  computing  rates, 
Source:    Friedsam,   1957. 


TABLE  2-5 

Sex  of  Identified  Dead  and  Persons  Reported  as  Missing 
as  of  August  1957 

Identified  Deaths  per 

Sex Missing Dead 1,  OOP  Pop. 

Male  90  107  197 

Female  106  100  206 

Total 196 207 403 

Source:    Friedsam,   1957. 


When  losses  are  classified  by  race,  as  shown  in  Table  2-6,  it 
can  be  seen  that  Negroes  suffered  far  more  heavily  in  the  storm  than 
white  people.     This  was  the  result  of  many  factors,  most  important 
of  which  was  the  fact  that  they  were  concentrated  on  Front  Ridge  and 
on  the  lower  east  side  of  the  town  of  Cameron  where  the  impact  of  the 
storm  was  greatest  and  more  prolonged. 
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TABLE  2-6 
Losses  Classified  by  Race 


Identified  Losses  per 

Race Missing Dead Total  1,000  Pop. 

White  100  115  215  38 

Negro  96  92  188  322 

Total 196 207 403 64 

Source:    Friedsam,   1957. 

Economic  losses  were  commensurately  great.     For  example, 
it  is  estimated  that  60,000  cattle  out  of  a  pre-disaster  population  of 
80,000  were  killed  in  the  storm.     Of  the  remaining  20,000,  many  died 
after  the  storm,  or  were  sold  at  a  loss  because  it  was  feared  they 
might  die.     The  electric  company  and  the  telephone  company  were 
wiped  out  and  each  had  to  borrow  about  a  half  million  dollars  to  get 
back  into  operation.     School  buildings,  churches,  roads  and  business 
establishments  suffered  tremendous  damage. 

In  short,  Hurricane  Audrey  left  Cameron  Parish  prostrate. 
Hardly  a  family  escaped  having  relatives  killed,  and  none  in  the  lower 
Cameron  area  escaped  without  suffering  major  economic  losses.    The 
whole  community  was  disrupted;  communications  and  transportation 
facilities  were  either  gone  or  inoperable;  water  supply  was  polluted; 
schools  and  churches  were  in  a  shambles;  stores  and  restaurants  were 
destroyed;  and  government  was  temporarily  immobilized.     It  is  hard 
to  imagine  how  a  community  could  suffer  more  in  a  disaster  except 
under  conditions  of  thermonuclear  attack. 

In  the  next  chapter  the  way  in  which  the  rehabilitation  process 
was  carried  on  in  Cameron  Parish  will  be  discussed.     In  that  dis- 
cussion it  should  be  remembered  that  maximum  disruption  existed  in 
the  social  system  of  the  parish.     For  this  reason,  the  rehabilitative 
processes  as  they  were  observed  are  applicable  to  community -wide 
disasters  rather  than  to  smaller  rehabilitative  situations. 
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CHAPTER  3 
REHABILITATION  AND  RECOVERY 


No  clearcut  division  can  be  made  among  the  various  time 
segments  in  the  Audrey  disaster.     Rescue,  evacuation,  and  rehabili- 
tation overlapped  each  other.     While  efforts  were  being  made  by  some 
to  rescue  and  evacuate  disaster  victims,  other  persons  not  knowing 
the  extent  of  the  destruction  of  life  and  property  began  the  work  of 
restoring  their  own  particular  life  situations.     As  the  water  receded 
below  the  floor  level,   some  of  the  survivors  who  had  ridden  out  the 
storm  in  houses  which  miraculously  escaped  destruction  began  imme- 
diately clearing  away  debris  and  mud.     They  boarded  up  windows  and 
prepared  as  best  they  could  to  spend  the  night  in  their  shattered  homes. 
The  following  morning  a  few  such  individuals  emerged  from  their 
homes,  gathered  their  remaining  tools  about  them,  and  began  to 
rebuild  and  repair  their  possessions.     At  this  point,  the  possibility 
of  outside  aid  did  not  occur  to  them. 

In  the  town  of  Cameron  and  along  Grand  Chenier  groups  of 
survivors  organized  themselves  informally  to  meet  the  needs  of 
rescue,  evacuation  and  body  recovery.     When  the  need  for  rescue 
and  evacuation  subsided,  these  groups  began  to  take  on  other  respon- 
sibilities such  as  clearing  roads  and  rescuing  livestock.     In  engaging 
in  such  activities  the  efforts  of  these  informal  groups  turned  naturally 
and  spontaneously  toward  the  task  of  rebuilding  and  rehabilitation. 

While  these  heroic  local  efforts  were  proceeding,  disaster  relief 
agencies  from  outside  the  parish  were  mobilizing  their  forces.     From 
across  the  state  and  nation  relief  workers  converged  on  the  disaster 
area.     The  Red  Cross  began  to  assemble  its  personnel  in  Lake  Charles, 
calling  in  case  workers  from  as  far  away  as  Alaska  and  Hawaii.    State 
and  federal  civil  defense  officials  rushed  to  the  scene.     The  state 
highway  department  dispatched  men  and  equipment  to  the  area  and 
immediately  began  building  bridges  and  clearing  highways  so  that 
relief  work  could  get  under  way  more  effectively. 

On  Friday  and  Saturday  these  outside  agencies  concerned  them- 
selves primarily  with  the  pressing  tasks  of  establishing  communication 
with  the  disaster  area  and  carrying  on  rescue  and  evacuation  operations, 
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It  was  not  until  Sunday,  three  days  after  impact,  that  formal  efforts 
were  undertaken  to  begin  the  rehabilitation  process  in  earnest.     On 
that  day  a  meeting  between  civil  defense  officials  from  the  state  and 
federal  levels  and  Cameron  Parish  officials  was  held  in  the  Cameron 
courthouse.     Attending  this  meeting  were  the  leaders  of  the  informal 
disaster  relief  organization  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  town  of 
Cameron,  the  sheriff,  two  members  of  the  police  jury,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  Calcasieu  Parish,  state  and  federal  civil  defense. 

This  meeting  was  held  to  organize  formally  the  disaster  relief 
group  which  had  formed  spontaneously  in  Cameron  and  to  expand  its 
duties  to  include  other  activities.     Since  no  accurate  knowledge  of 
conditions  in  the  rest  of  the  parish  was  available  at  this  time  and  since 
representatives  of  other  communities  were  not  present  at  the  meeting, 
it  was  not  intended  that  this  group  engage  in  parish-wide  rehabilitation 
work  but  that  its  efforts  be  centered  in  and  around  Cameron. 

During  this  Sunday  meeting,  federal  civil  defense  officials 
explained  the  aid  that  could  be  obtained  from  the  Federal  Government 
through  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration  under  Public  Law 
875.     They  also  outlined  the  procedures  and  organization  necessary  to 
obtain  such  aid.     Evidence  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  total  dis- 
aster situation  at  this  time  is  found  in  the  fact  that  members  of  the 
Cameron  Citizens  Group  expressed  the  opinion  that  Cameron  Parish 
did  not  want  charity  and  was  fully  prepared  to  take  care  of  itself 
without  assistance  from  the  Federal  Government.     Nevertheless  parish 
representatives  granted  permission  for  FCDA  to  send  observers  to  the 
Cameron  area. 

At  this  meeting  nine  "departments"  were  set  up  with  local  resi- 
dents in  charge  of  all  except  security  and  communication,  which  was 
placed  under  the  direction  of  a  state  police  officer.     The  departments 
were:    (1)  agriculture,   (2)  fuel,   (3)  labor,   (4)  food,   (5)  equipment, 
(6)  boats,   (7)  clothing,   (8)  medicine,  and  (9)  security  and  communica- 
tion.    The  same  men  that  had  been  directing  these  activities  informally 
in  the  town  of  Cameron  were  officially  placed  in  charge  of  the  depart- 
ments. 

On  Tuesday,  2  July,  the  sheriff,  a  state  police  officer,  and  the 
director  of  the  committee  formed  in  the  town  of  Cameron  made  their 
first  visit  to  Grand  Chenier.     In  this  area  a  committee  of  local  citizens 
had  also  organized  themselves  and  were  actively  engaged  in  disaster 
relief  activities  independent  of  those  being  carried  on  in  the  town  of 
Cameron.     The  two  leaders  of  the  Grand  Chenier  committee  were 
authorized  to  establish  a  headquarters  and  issue  permits  to  enter  the 
area,  to  order  supplies,  and  to  carry  on  work  deemed  necessary  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  Grand  Chenier  community. 
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The  enormity  of  the  destruction  and  the  financial  support 
necessary  for  rehabilitation  gradually  became  clear  to  members  of 
the  Cameron  Parish  police  jury.     On  July  3rd,   six  days  after  impact, 
this  body  met,  discussed  the  situation,  listened  to  the  possibilities 
open  to  it  as  presented  by  federal  civil  defense  officials,  and  decided 
to  take  full  advantage  of  all  assistance  available  under  Public  Law  875. 

The  state  representative  of  Cameron  Parish  was  directed  to 
contact  the  district  director  of  the  Louisiana  Highway  Department  in 
Lake  Charles  and  to  borrow  one  of  its  engineers  to  assist  in  repairing 
and  cleaning  up  the  roads  and  bridges  of  the  area.     The  police  jury 
also  appointed  a  committee  to  contact  the  principal  of  the  South  Cam- 
eron Consolidated  High  School  and  to  ask  him  to  serve  as  coordinator- 
administrator  of  civil  defense  for  the  parish.     He  was  contacted  and 
accepted  the  position  on  July  4th.     On  July  5th  the  police  jury  officially 
appointed  him,  but  he  could  not  take  the  position  until  July  7th  because 
of  his  obligation  to  the  Grand  Chenier  committee  mentioned  above. 

When  the  new  administrator  arrived  in  Cameron  on  July  7th,  he 
met  with  the  president  of  the  police  jury,  the  state  representative,  the 
sheriff,  and  state  and  federal  civil  defense  officials.     Overall  plans 
for  rehabilitation  were  outlined,  project  applications,  labor  records, 
rates  of  pay,  and  materials  and  supplies  were  discussed.    As  a  result 
of  these  meetings  a  civil  defense  organization  was  established  in  the 
parish  for  the  first  time.     The  parish  police  jury  agreed  to  pay  for 
two  civil  defense  office  workers.     Federal  civil  defense  funds  were 
used  to  pay  all  other  workers  employed  in  rehabilitation  activities. 

By  this  time  there  were  approximately  1,500  relief  workers, 
mostly  laborers,  in  the  area.     Five  men  were  acting  as  foremen. 
Evidence  of  the  lack  of  care  in  hiring  people  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
a  man  with  a  reputation  for  chronic  excessive  drinking  had  been  placed 
in  charge  of  the  warehouse.     No  records  had  been  kept  of  the  names 
of  workers  employed,  the  hours  worked,  nor  of  supplies  and  equipment 
bought  and  delivered.     A  civil  defense  office  was  set  up  in  the  basement 
of  the  courthouse.     Record  forms,  pencils,  paper,  books,  desks,  type- 
writers, adding  machines,  blank  checks,  filing  cabinets,  and  other 
office  supplies  all  had  to  be  purchased  outside  the  disaster  area  and 
assembled  in  the  courthouse.     Personnel  to  set  up  and  administer 
relief  activities  had  to  be  found,  and  some  house  trailers  brought  in 
and  set  up  for  living  quarters  for  them.     Meanwhile  relief  work  was 
continuing  in  a  disorganized  but  massive  way,  and  more  and  more 
outside  workers  were  pouring  into  the  area  every  day. 

So  disorganized  was  the  situation  that  the  new  parish  civil  defense 
administrator  was  unaware  of  the  fact  that  state  civil  defense  officials 
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were  maintaining  an  office  upstairs  in  the  courthouse.     Outside 
workers  by  the  hundreds  were  being  hired  to  work  by  this  office  with 
no  supervision  whatsoever,  and  equipment  and  supplies  were  being 
purchased  and  brought  into  the  disaster  area  by  almost  anyone  who 
wished  to  do  so. 

State  civil  defense  had  also  set  up  offices  in  the  Pioneer  Building 
in  Lake  Charles  and  had  hired  a  man  to  receive  all  orders  for  equip- 
ment and  supplies  from  Cameron,  and  to  see  that  they  were  delivered. 
Later  it  was  discovered  that  this  man  had  been  discharged  from  the 
state  police  force  for  several  reasons,  one  of  which  was  alleged 
dishonesty.     Before  he  was  dismissed  from  the  state  police,  he  had 
been  stationed  in  Cameron  where  he  was  reputed  to  have  written  many 
bad  checks  and  to  have  become  involved  in  a  scandal  with  the  daughter 
of  a  local  family.     The  girl's  father  was  alleged  to  have  stated  publicly 
that  he  would  kill  him  on  sight  if  he  came  back  to  Cameron.     When 
supplies  and  equipment  failed  to  be  delivered,   and  the  administrator 
investigated,  he  discovered  the  identity  of  the  man  in  charge  at  the 
state  civil  defense  office  in  Lake  Charles  and  also  discovered  that  a 
competing  office  for  hiring  was  in  operation  in  the  Cameron  court- 
house.    These  incidents  illustrate  the  tremendous  confusion  which 
accompanied  the  convergence  of  various  relief  agencies  and  relief 
workers  on  the  Cameron  area  in  the  first  few  weeks  after  the  storm. 

After  the  duplication  of  effort  was  discovered  by  the  Cameron 
Parish  coordinator- administrator,  the  available  records  in  the  state 
civil  defense  office  at  Cameron  were  taken  over  by  the  Cameron 
Parish  civil  defense  office,  its  hired  personnel  were  discharged,  and 
the  state  office  in  the  courthouse  at  Cameron  was  closed.     State  civil 
defense  officials  in  the  area  were  called  in  for  a  meeting  and  asked  to 
discharge  the  man  in  Lake  Charles,  but  this  was  not  done.     A  few  days 
later  the  Cameron  administrator  called  the  state  civil  defense  director 
and  asked  him  to  come  to  a  meeting  in  Cameron.     This  meeting  was 
attended  by  the  state  representative,  the  sheriff,  the  administrator, 
and  the  director  of  Louisiana  civil  defense  and  his  staff  members  in 
the  area.     The  administrator  asked  the  director  to  discharge  the  Lake 
Charles  man,  and  the  director  gave  the  order  after  his  auditor  dis- 
covered a  shortage  of  funds  in  the  Lake  Charles  petty  cash  account. 
A  local  school  teacher  was  hired  in  his  place.     The  warehouse  director 
in  Cameron  was  replaced  by  outside  men  who  had  experience  in  ware- 
house work,  and  a  system  for  keeping  records  was  finally  established. 

By  July  15th,   18  days  after  the  storm,  organizing  for  the 
rehabilitation  work  was  over  and  the  local  organization  settled  down 
to  a  routine  but  chaotic  operation. 
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The  above  description  gives  a  general  picture  of  what  happened 
during  the  early  days  of  the  rehabilitation  process,  particularly  inso- 
far as  local  efforts  toward  organizing  civil  defense  were  concerned. 
Below  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  activities  of  specific  organizations 
will  be  given. 


Relief  Agencies 

Many  organizations  assisted  in  the  rehabilitation  and  recovery 
of  Cameron  Parish.     No  attempt  will  be  made  to  discuss  all  of  these 
organizations  and  their  efforts  in  detail.     The  activities  of  each  would 
make  a  study  in  itself.     Only  the  organizations  that  contributed  most 
to  the  essentials  of  rehabilitation  will  be  covered.     They  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  order  in  which  they  began  their  work  rather  than  in  order 
of  importance. 


Highway  Department 

Even  before  the  storm  reached  the  coastline,   several  organiza- 
tions began  assembling  their  resources  for  rehabilitation.     The  first 
to  actually  move  into  the  disaster  area  was  the  Louisiana  Highway 
Department.     Although  their  work  on  Friday  and  Saturday  was  pri- 
marily for  rescue  and  evacuation,  they  served  the  rehabilitation  effort, 
Men  and  equipment  were  brought  into  the  area  on  Friday,  June  28th, 
and  more  equipment  was  placed  on  call  in  case  of  need.     Eighty- seven 
miles  of  roadway  had  to  be  cleared,  several  small  bridges  had  to  be 
rebuilt,   and  a  ferry  had  to  be  installed  before  all  sectors  of  the  dis- 
aster area  could  be  reached  by  highway.     One  of  the  bridges  was 
rebuilt  under  water.     The  men  weighted  down  the  flooring,  forced 
each  plank  into  position,  placed  a  small  pipe  over  the  spot  where  the 
nail  was  to  be  driven,  dropped  a  nail  down  the  pipe,  placed  a  round 
iron  rod  inside  the  pipe,   and  pounded  the  nail  down.     By  six  o'clock 
Saturday  afternoon  the  roads  were  open  to  Cameron  and  to  the  river 
west  of  Grand  Chenier,   at  which  point  travel  remained  blocked  by  a 
washed-out  bridge  over  the  Mermentau. 

The  highway  department  actually  had  men  and  equipment  avail- 
able during  this  early  phase  of  recovery  that  they  did  not  use,   since 
they  saw  no  way  of  using  them  to  an  advantage. 


Civil  Defense 

As  already  described,   civil  defense  officials  from  Calcasieu 
Parish  moved  into  the  Cameron  area  Friday,  June  28th,  and  offered 
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their  assistance  to  the  town  of  Cameron.     About  the  time  that  rehabili- 
tation work  started  in  earnest,  the  state  civil  defense  organization 
moved  into  Lake  Charles  and  took  over  from  the  Calcasieu  local  unit. 

State  and  federal  civil  defense  officials  generally  remained  away 
from  Cameron  Parish  in  the  early  days  of  the  disaster.     Both  groups 
advised  Cameron  officials  to  set  up  an  organization  and  take  advantage 
of  Public  Law  875.     Both  of  these  organizations  set  up  offices  in  the 
Pioneer  Building  in  Lake  Charles;  key  personnel  to  assist  in  the  reha- 
bilitation of  the  area  were  called  in  and  needed  additional  employees 
were  hired  to  conduct  the  operations  outlined  above. 

1.     Extent  of  Activities.     The  local  civil  defense  organization  in 
Cameron  was  developed  and  organized  specifically  to  meet  the  problems 
of  rehabilitation  created  by  Hurricane  Audrey.     As  a  consequence,  the 
coordinator- administrator  and  all  members  of  the  organization  were 
inexperienced  and  unprepared  to  meet  the  problems  at  hand.     This 
organization  depended  upon  advice  from  the  state  and  federal  civil 
defense  officials  in  the  area.     Many  things  had  to  be  learned  from 
experience.     A  survey  of  the  damage  had  to  be  made  and  estimates 
of  cost  drawn  up.     Applications  for  funds  under  Public  Law  875  and 
the  Federal  Housing  Authority  had  to  be  prepared  and  were  eventually 
submitted  to  FCDA  in  the  following  categories  for  the  amounts  listed: 

1.  Rescue  and  Body  Recovery  $  15,000.00 

2.  Temporary  Power  72,  000.  00 

3.  Debris  Clearance  675,  000.  00 

4.  Health  and  Sanitation  14,  000.  00 

5.  Roads  and  Bridges  608,745.  00 

6.  Cattle  Rescue  119,684.00 

7.  School  Buildings  713,  000.  00 

8.  Tent  Housing  202,  000.  00 

9.  Courthouse  and  Health  Unit  53,  244.  93 
10.  Tent  Recovery  4,000.  00 

Sub  Total  $    2,476,673.93 

In  addition  to  the  above  amounts  which  were  eventually  obtained, 
funds  were  received  from  other  sources  for  the  following: 

Cattle  Feeding  Program  $140,  000.  00 

Fencing  Program  180,000.  00 

Sub  Total  $320,000.  00 
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The  combined  amounts  of  these  funds  were  nearly  $2,800,000. 
This  figure  does  not  include  the  matching  funds  secured  by  the  state 
for  rebuilding  state  highways  and  bridges. 

2.     Problems  Encountered.     When  the  Cameron  civil  defense 
office  was  opened  in  Cameron  on  9  July,  no  supplies  were  on  hand  for 
administration  or  record  keeping.     There  were  1,800  "workers"  in 
the  area  and  several  outside  contractors  and  house  movers  already 
operating  on  the  authority  of  Cameron  Parish,  Cameron  civil  defense, 
state  civil  defense,  or  just  "operating"  with  no  responsible  authority. 
The  presence  of  many  of  these  people  was  not  known  to  parish  civil 
defense  officials  until  bills  began  to  be  presented  for  payment  after 
15  July.     State  civil  defense  maintained  a  separate  but  duplicate  office 
in  the  courtroom  of  the  courthouse.     It  was  signing  up  as  many  as  400 
to  500  people  to  work  each  day  with  no  foreman  to  supervise  their 
activities.     Entire  bus  loads  of  workers  signed  the  work  sheets  each 
morning,  and  immediately  reloaded  the  buses  and  returned  to  Lake 
Charles  or  other  nearby  towns.     Yet  each  worker  was  given  credit 
for  14  hours  work  and  bills  were  submitted  for  rental  on  the  buses 
they  rode  even  though  riders  were  charged  as  much  as  $2.  00  each 
per  day  to  ride  some  of  them.     House  movers  picked  up  several  houses 
near  the  highway  right-of-way.     When  the  owners,  who  had  been  unable 
to  get  house  movers  or  were  waiting  their  turn  with  a  mover,  asked 
that  their  houses  be  placed  on  their  lots,  they  were  told  by  the  movers 
to  pay  them  $500  or  they  would  dump  the  house  in  the  marsh.     Several 
houses  were  actually  carried  past  their  original  places  and  dumped  in 
the  marsh.     Later  court  action  was  taken  in  several  instances  of  this 
nature. 

The  payroll  records  for  the  last  three  days  of  June  could  not  be 
verified  by  parish  civil  defense  and  were  all  thrown  out.     An  advance 
of  funds  was  made  by  the  Cameron  Parish  police  jury  to  make  the  first 
payroll.     After  this  payroll  was  figured  and  the  checks  all  written, 
the  state  civil  defense  auditor  and  other  officials  insisted  that  social 
security  be  deducted  from  the  checks.     The  administrator  pointed  out 
to  no  avail  that  the  police  jury  was  exempt  from  social  security  on  its 
employees.     All  the  checks  had  to  be  made  over.     Later,  the  state 
civil  defense  auditor  and  an  official  in  the  social  security  office  in 
New  Orleans  insisted  that  extra  help  be  hired  in  order  to  get  the  social 
security  report  in  on  time  to  prevent  the  levy  of  a  fine  as  a  penalty  for 
being  late.     All  work  in  the  office  had  to  be  stopped  to  complete  the 
report.     This  required  several  weeks  of  time  and  much  expense. 
Several  months  after  the  final  report  was  made  and  all  social  security 
paid,   a  letter  was  received  from  the  social  security  office  in  Atlanta 
asking  why  the  social  security  was  collected  and  paid.     The  adminis- 
trator was  directed  to  get  each  employee  who  had  social  security 
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withheld  from  his  check  to  sign  a  statement  so  that  the  illegally 
collected  social  security  could  be  returned.     After  many  months  of 
negotiations  the  federal  auditors  finally  got  the  amount  of  social 
security  paid  by  Cameron  Parish  refunded.     The  administrator  never 
attempted  to  contact  the  7,  650  people  who  had  worked  in  the  area  to 
get  the  statements  signed  and  social  security  never  made  a  refund  to 
any  of  these  employees. 

During  the  first  weeks  of  July,  two  of  the  foremen  supervising 
work  collected  all  the  checks  for  the  men  working  for  them,  forged 
their  signatures,  cashed  the  checks,   and  left  the  area.     They  were 
later  caught  and  sentenced  to  prison.     Some  truck  drivers  hired  by 
state  civil  defense  to  make  trips  for  surplus  equipment  were  given 
courtesy  cards  and  ran  up  large  bills  for  apparently  nonexistent 
repairs.     When  the  state  officials  could  not  justify  these  expenses, 
they  passed  the  bills  on  to  Cameron  Parish  civil  defense.     The  admin- 
istrator turned  them  over  to  FCDA  auditors. 

The  state  and  federal  officials  required  all  records  to  be  made 
out  in  nine  copies.     These  included  every  purchase  ticket  and  every 
daily  record  of  labor.     After  all  the  records  were  made  up  on  nine 
files  and  nine  final  reports,  Cameron  was  notified  that  only  four  copies 
were  needed.     At  the  close  of  the  project,  only  two  were  needed  and 
used.     The  remaining  files  still  are  stored  in  the  Cameron  courthouse. 

The  job  of  coordinating  the  activities  of  all  the  organizations  and 
agencies  operating  in  the  area  was  virtually  impossible.     Many  of  the 
agencies  did  not  even  know  that  a  coordinator  existed,  and  others  felt 
that  coordination  was  for  others  and  did  not  apply  to  them.     Gasoline 
generators  and  water  pumps  would  be  placed  by  civil  defense  according 
to  a  carefully  worked  out  plan  at  locations  selected  to  serve  the  most 
people.     At  night  individuals  and  even  representatives  of  one  agency 
would  take  the  generators  and  pumps  and  set  them  up  in  some  other 
location. 

The  residents  in  the  area  did  not  understand  that  civil  defense 
funds  and  work  were  to  restore  public  facilities,  health,   and  sanitation 
on  a  public  basis.     Many  attempted  to  secure  individual  aid  from  civil 
defense  and  some  succeeded  because  of  the  confused  situation.     For 
example,  the  force  of  the  water  had  washed  out  large  holes  not  only 
on  the  public  roads  but  on  private  house  sites.     Many  individuals 
expected  civil  defense  not  only  to  fill  holes  on  their  property,  but  to 
buy  the  dirt  from  them  to  do  it  with.     Civil  defense  could  not  legally 
fill  any  holes  unless  the  health  department  declared  them  to  be  a  health 
hazard.     As  a  result  of  this  misunderstanding  holes  and  dirt  became 
very  disagreeable  topics  of  discussion. 
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The  pay  scale  set  up  and  imposed  upon  the  area  by  state  and 
FCDA  officials  hindered  and  delayed  many  private  businesses  in  the 
disaster  area  in  rebuilding  and  re -opening  their  operations.     The  pay 
scale  in  the  area  for  common  labor  had  been  $1.  00  per  hour  and  $5.  00 
per  day  for  cowboys.     The  new  scale  set  up  for  the  disaster  work  was 
$1.  50  per  hour.     Credit  was  given  for  14  hours  per  day  to  all  workers, 
even  though  in  most  cases  only  eight  or  ten  hours  were  worked,  and 
in  some  instances  no  work  was  involved.     Private  concerns  in  the 
area  which  were  unable  to  pay  these  rates  were  immediately  left  with 
no  labor;  and  even  when  they  matched  the  price  being  paid  by  civil 
defense,  they  were  unable  to  secure  labor  because  of  all  the  free  time 
available  to  employees  working  for  civil  defense  because  of  laxity  in 
supervision.     Under  Public  Law  875,  prevailing  wages  in  the  disaster 
area  prior  to  disaster  are  supposed  to  be  the  basis  for  determining 
wages.     This  policy  was  not  followed  in  the  Audrey  disaster,  and  such 
failure  is  believed  by  local  businessmen  to  have  resulted  in  delaying 
private  enterprises  in  returning  to  business.     This  condition  affected 
the  operation  of  the  Red  Cross  in  the  area.     They  could  not  end  their 
mass  feeding  program  until  grocery  stores  and  restaurants  were 
opened.     Red  Cross  began  in  August  to  encourage  certain  individuals 
in  each  community  to  repair  and  re-open  their  businesses.     In  some 
cases,  near  the  end  of  August,  Red  Cross  gave  some  of  these  people 
other  types  of  assistance  to  get  their  businesses  going.     Had  business 
men  been  able  to  re-open  their  businesses  in  time,  they  could  have 
sold  building  materials,  household  furniture,   and  appliances  furnished 
to  the  people  by  Red  Cross  and  the  agencies  active  in  the  area.     Of 
course,  other  things  contributed  to  the  slowness  of  re-opening  busi- 
nesses, e.  g.  ,  the  absence  of  electric  power. 

The  list  of  such  rehabilitation  problems  could  be  extended.     The 
ones  discussed  were  selected  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  wide 
range  of  difficulties  that  were  encountered. 

It  can  be  readily  seen  from  the  amount  of  money  requested  that 
the  civil  defense  activities  were  big  business,  especially  when  you 
consider  that  most  of  this  money  was  to  be  spent  in  less  than  two 
months.     Very  little  time  was  taken  to  set  up  facilities  or  to  organize 
civil  defense  activities.     The  authors  estimate  that  $600,000  was 
spent  before  the  civil  defense  coordination  office  was  established  and 
office  space  and  record  supplies  were  secured.     The  work  of  organi- 
zation had  to  be  carried  on  under  chaotic  conditions  at  the  same  time 
that  all  the  activities  of  the  rehabilitation  process  were  going  on. 
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Red  Cross 

By  3  July,  the  national  Red  Cross  officials  had  established  their 
headquarters  in  Lake  Charles  and  had  assumed  full  control  of  the  situ- 
ation from  the  local  unit.     On  10  July,  Red  Cross  officials  obtained 
written  permission  to  use  the  Masonic  lodge  building  in  Cameron  for 
their  sub-headquarters  in  the  area.     This  building  was  made  available 
to  them  without  charge. 

As  will  be  noted  later,  a  great  deal  of  criticism  was  eventually 
directed  toward  the  Red  Cross  by  residents  of  Cameron  Parish.     It  is 
probable  that  this  criticism  was  partially  the  result  of  the  fact  that  the 
uniqueness  of  the  Cameron  area  and  of  the  Hurricane  Audrey  experience 
made  usual  Red  Cross  procedures  difficult  to  follow.     Among  the  com- 
plicating factors  in  the  Red  Cross  operation  were  the  following.     First, 
Red  Cross  chapter  headquarters  for  the  Cameron  area  were  located 
in  Lake  Charles,  and  it  was  here  that  rehabilitation  headquarters  were 
initially  established.     This  was  between  60  and  70  miles  from  the 
center  of  the  disaster  area  where  the  case  work  for  rehabilitation  had 
to  be  done.     Second,  the  disaster  area  itself  was  more  vast  and  more 
inaccessible  than  usual,  covering  2,200  square  miles  of  marshland 
and  chenier  country.     Third,  Red  Cross  workers  who  were,  for  the 
most  part,  of  urban  middle  class  backgrounds,  were  ill  prepared  to 
cope  with  the  South  Louisiana  rural  environment  which  included  not 
only  strange  geographic  features  but  an  unfamiliar  cultural  landscape. 
Among  the  features  of  the  cultural  milieu  which  complicated  the  Red 
Cross's  job  were  the  French  language  spoken  by  many  victims  as  their 
mother  tongue,  the  informality  of  social  organization,   and  the  customs 
related  to  mutual  aid  in  the  area.     The  financial  habits  and  customs  of 
the  area  also  presented  special  problems  to  Red  Cross  workers. 
Especially  puzzling  was  the  fact  that  many  persons  who  appeared  by 
urban  standards  of  speech,  dress,   and  manner  to  be  of  low  socio- 
economic  status  were  in  reality  quite  well-to-do  financially  and  quite 
high  in  status  in  their  own  community.     Also  complicating  the  work 
of.  the  Red  Cross  was  the  intricate  system  of  kinship  relations  which 
made  secrecy  of  relations  between  the  Red  Cross  and  its  clients 
impossible. 

As  in  all  major  disasters,  the  Red  Cross  established  a  committee 
of  prominent  local  citizens  to  act  as  a  decision-making  body  on  the 
distribution  of  aid.     This  committee  included  most  of  the  elected  offi- 
cials of  the  parish  as  well  as  representatives  from  the  individual  com- 
munities of  the  area  affected  by  the  storm.     According  to  Red  Cross 
officials,  particular  difficulty  was  encountered  in  finding  leaders  to 
participate  on  this  committee  from  one  of  the  communities  where 
there  appeared  to  be  np  definite  pattern  of  leadership  which  could  be 
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discerned.     In  the  next  chapter  the  policies  governing  Red  Cross 
operation  and  the  problems  encountered  will  be  discussed.     For  the 
present  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  several  Red  Cross  officials  stated 
that  completely  new  patterns  of  operation  had  to  be  worked  out  to  fit 
the  situation  of  the  Audrey  disaster,  and  organization  and  procedures 
for  rehabilitation  had  to  be  changed  many  times  to  meet  the  unusual 
conditions  encountered. 

1.     Red  Cross  Rehabilitation  Activities.     One  of  the  first  things 
the  Red  Cross  did  when  it  moved  into  the  impact  area  was  establish 
mass  feeding  centers  at  Cameron,  Creole,  and  Grand  Chenier.     The 
Army  supplied  the  cooking  equipment,  the  Air  Force  supplied  the 
chief  cooks,  and  civil  defense  supplied  the  generators  and  all  other 
required  personnel.     Red  Cross  provided  the  food  and  overall  super- 
vision.    Every  person  in  the  area— disaster  victims  and  relief  workers 
alike— was  dependent  upon  these  feeding  centers  for  his  food  for  many 
weeks.     Lunches  were  prepared  for  the  groups  of  workers  who  could 
not  return  to  these  centers  for  the  noon  meal. 

The  armed  forces  withdrew  their  personnel  and  part  of  their 
equipment  the  last  week  of  August,   and  the  Red  Cross  secured  its  own 
cooks  and  continued  the  feeding  operation  through  2  September.     From 
about  1  July  through  2  September,   141,000  meals  were  served.     Every 
effort  was  made  to  get  at  least  one  local  grocery  store  open  in  each 
community  before  the  feeding  centers  were  closed. 

Applications  for  Red  Cross  assistance  were  being  received  and 
case  workers  assigned  to  cases  within  ten  days  following  the  storm. 
A  committee  composed  of  prominent  citizens  from  each  of  the  disaster 
communities  was  formed  to  assist  Red  Cross  officials  in  awarding 
assistance  to  each  applicant.     According  to  committeemen,  the  identity 
of  the  members  of  this  committee  was  supposed  to  be  secret,  but  lists 
of  its  members  were  made  and  circulated  freely  in  the  area. 

Red  Cross  case  workers  collected  information  on  each  case  and 
presented  it  to  this  local  committee  along  with  their  recommendations. 
Committee  members  discussed  the  case  and  added  personal  information 
and  recommendations.     Their  opinions  were  considered  and  they  affected 
decisions  governing  the  amounts  of  assistance  given. 

In  the  C  ale  as  ieu- Cameron  area,   1,537  families  applied  for  assis- 
tance.     Grants  ranging  from  $10  to  above  $1,000  were  made  to  1,491 
families.     These  grants  were  made  to  purchase  furniture,  occupational 
tools,  medicine,  etc.     Eleven  hundred  and  twenty-six  buildings  were 
constructed  or  repaired. 
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The  Red  Cross  spent  in  areas  affected  by  Audrey  approximately 
two  and  a  half  million  dollars  in  its  disaster  activities: 

Rehabilitation  of  families  $2 ,  000,  000 

Mass  care  and  feeding  206,000 

Services  and  administration  325,  OOP 

$2,531,000* 

Red  Cross  coordinated  the  activities  of  several  labor  organiza- 
tions in  Louisiana  and  Texas  that  wished  to  donate  labor  to  the  people 
of  the  disaster  area.     For  several  weekends,  various  labor  unions 
sent  complete  building  crews  down  and  built  several  houses  each  week 
end.     In  some  cases  Red  Cross  furnished  the  materials,  and  the  appli- 
cant constructed  or  paid  for  the  construction  of  his  house. 


Other  Sources  of  Aid 
Sheriff's  Fund 

There  were  so  many  special  sources  of  aid  to  people  individually 
and  to  the  parish  as  a  whole  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  discuss  or 
even  determine  all  of  them.     Probably  the  one  that  will  be  remembered 
longest  by  local  people  was  a  movement  originated  from  outside  the 
parish  which  soon  grew  into  what  the  papers  called,   "The  Sheriff's 
Fund.  "    It  got  under  way  soon  after  the  extent  of  the  damage  of  Audrey 
was  made  known,  as  a  move  to  establish  a  disaster  fund  separate  from 
Red  Cross  funds  for  the  people  of  Cameron.     The  sheriff  endorsed  the 
Red  Cross  Fund  campaign  and  never  actively  worked  for  separate 
donations  specifically  to  be  used  for  the  needy  people  who  failed  to 
secure  aid  from  the  Red  Cross.     Despite  this,  the  fund  grew  to  about 
$72,000,  and  rumor  had  the  amount  far  above  this.     The  sheriff 
realized  the  probable  repercussions  of  administering  such  a  fund;  and 
on  9  October  a  committee  composed  of  thirty  members  was  selected 
to  administer  it.     This  committee  met  and  the  sheriff  instructed  the 
members  to  use  the  money  to  help  needy  residents  of  the  parish  who 
were  passed  up  by  Red  Cross.     The  committee  decided  to  use  $20,  000 
of  it  to  recover  and  rebury  the  burial  vaults  that  had  been  washed  into 
the  marsh.     It  authorized  the  preparation  of  application  forms  and 
published  the  instructions  for  filing  these  applications.     Approximately 
six  hundred  applications  were  received  requesting  over  $500,000. 
Many  of  the  members  of  the  committee  stopped  attending  its  meetings; 
and  even  after  letters  were  written  to  all  members  reminding  them  of 

*  All  figures  are  from  report  prepared  by  Red  Cross  personnel  in  the 
national  headquarters. 
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their  civic  responsibilities,  some  failed  to  attend  and  others  refused 
to  take  part  or  vote  on  the  distribution  of  the  money.     The  applications 
were  finally  screened  and  $50,000  of  the  money  was  divided  equally 
among  two  hundred  and  three  applicants. 

The  furor  created  by  this  special  fund  administered  on  the  local 
level  was  one  of  the  main  issues  that  hurt  the  sheriff  in  the  1960  elec- 
tion.    The  Sheriff's  Fund  proved  to  be  a  hornet's  nest  that  was  hard 
to  handle  and  still  harder  to  forget. 


Library  Fund 

The  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  began  a  fund-raising  campaign 
during  the  early  days  of  the  disaster  to  construct  a  public  library  in 
the  town  of  Cameron.     The  money  was  raised  and  the  Cameron  Parish 
school  board  provided  the  land.     The  state  library  commission  paid 
the  first  year's  operating  cost  and  Cameron  Parish  arranged  to  assume 
the  future  financial  responsibility.     The  building  was  dedicated  on  the 
first  anniversary  of  Audrey. 


Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Fund 

The  first  building  constructed  after  Audrey  by  outside  organiza- 
tions was  the  V.  F.  W.   hall  in  Cameron.     This  organization  raised  the 
money  and  built  the  building  within  a  few  weeks  after  the  storm.     In 
September  this  building  was  one  of  the  two  used  for  schools  in  the  town 
of  Cameron. 


Hospital  Fund 

The  American  Legion  attempted  to  raise  funds  for  a  new  hospital 
for  the  disaster  area.     The  complete  amount  necessary  for  the  hospital 
was  never  raised,  and  a  bond  issue  was  voted  to  supply  the  remaining 
money.     The  question  of  the  location  of  the  hospital  rekindled  much 
local  bitterness.     The  people  of  the  town  of  Cameron  wanted  the  hos- 
pital in  Cameron,   and  the  people  of  Grand  Chenier  and  Creole  wanted 
the  hospital  between  Cameron  and  Grand  Chenier.     Many  letters  to  the 
editor  of  The  Cameron  Pilot  expressed  the  bitterness  and  anger  of  the 
writers  over  the  fact  that  of  the  three  doctors  in  the  area,  only  one 
was  made  a  hero  and  the  other  two  almost  completely  ignored.     Out- 
side help  was  secured  to  determine  the  location.     The  site  was  obtained 
from  the  Cameron  Parish  school  board  between  the  towns  of  Cameron 
and  Creole.     The  bond  issue  was  passed  and  the  hospital  is  now  under 
construction. 
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Union  Locals 

The  labor  union  locals  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  supplied  groups 
of  carpenters,  electricians,  and  others  to  build  "Red  Cross  houses" 
for  the  people  of  the  area.     These  crews,  working  only  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  completely  built  several  houses  each  weekend.     Their 
efforts  had  a  stimulating  effect  throughout  the  entire  disaster  area. 
The  amount  of  this  donated  labor  is  not  known  but  the  monetary  value 
was  many  thousands  of  dollars. 


Church  Funds 

Outside  church  organizations  contributed  money  for  re-building 
seven  churches  and  three  homes  for  pastors  in  the  area.     Prior  to 
the  storm  all  of  these  churches  except  one  were  of  frame  construction, 
All  the  new  buildings  except  one  were  of  masonry  construction. 


Other  Funds 

Church  groups,  Masonic  lodges,  the  Eastern  Star,  industrial 
companies,  and  individuals  made  donations  to  their  respective  mem- 
bers and  to  individuals  in  the  area.     Most  of  these  grants  were  less 
than  $100  per  person,  but  there  were  several  above  $4,000.     It  is 
impossible  to  list  all  these  grants,  but  a  great  amount  of  money  was 
involved.     In  no  instance,  however,  was  any  individual  left  as  well 
off  financially  as  before  the  storm. 


General  Adjustment  Bureau 

The  General  Adjustment  Bureau  representing  the  insurance 
companies  with  policy  holders  in  the  area  began  setting  up  its  head- 
quarters in  Lake  Charles  and  gathering  experienced  personnel  from 
all  over  the  United  States  on  5  July.     The  man  in  charge,  a  nationally 
known  adjuster,   arrived  in  Lake  Charles  on  8  July.     Some  of  the 
adjusters  had  already  gone  into  the  area  to  collect  information,  to  take 
pictures,  and  to  set  up  files.     Some  of  these  people  are  reported  to 
have  made  statements  that  they  would  not  be  in  any  hurry  to  make  any 
settlements;  that  it  appeared  to  them  that  most  of  the  damage  was 
caused  by  rising  waters;  and  that  the  longer  they  held  off  making 
settlements,  the  easier  it  would  be  to  settle  the  claims  for  "reasonable 
amounts.  "    Insurance  agents  for  the  area  were  told  that  the  adjusters 
would  be  in  the  parish  to  make  settlements  by  a  certain  time,  but  they 
failed  to  show  up.     This  happened  several  times,  with  no  explanation 
offered  by  the  Bureau. 
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On  12  July  The  Cameron  Pilot  carried  a  three-column,  front- 
page article  charging  the  insurance  companies  with  deliberate  delay 
in  settling  the  Cameron  Parish  claims.     The  Louisiana  state  insurance 
commissioner  went  to  Cameron  for  a  meeting  and  later  (Friedsam, 
1957)  made  a  trip  to  New  York  to  attempt  "to  expediate  (sic)  the  handling 
of  disaster  insurance  in  Louisiana.  " 

On  19  July  a  second  article  appeared  in  The  Cameron  Pilot  con- 
cerning the  insurance  settlements.     This  article  stated  that  during  a 
meeting,  the  insurance  officials  had  assured  state  officials  that  fair 
settlements  of  damage  claims  would  be  made.     The  insurance  groups 
denied  the  above  rumors  and  moved  ahead  slowly.     Many  people  in  the 
disaster  area  believe  that  the  publicity  given  to  the  charges  and  the 
efforts  of  the  state  insurance  commissioner  helped  in  getting  "fair 
settlements"  of  the  insurance  claims.     There  is  also  evidence  that 
local  elected  officials  working  through  the  governor  of  Louisiana  placed 
pressure  on  insurance  companies  to  settle  claims  in  full.     Many  days, 
however,  passed  from  the  time  the  organization  assembled  its  personnel 
in  the  area  until  the  first  claim  was  settled. 

In  their  attempts  to  organize,  the  National  Adjusters  Bureau 
encountered  many  of  the  same  problems  that  were  encountered  by  the 
Red  Cross,  even  those  involving  rumors  which  caused  people  to  have 
false  expectations  of  the  Bureau. 


R.  E.  A.   and  Cameron  Telephone  Company 

Many  miles  of  power  lines  were  completely  destroyed  by  Audrey. 
The  manager  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  for  the  area 
called  a  meeting  of  the  board  and  discussed  rebuilding  plans.     Rush 
orders  were  placed  for  most  of  the  essential  materials  by  5  July. 
Attempts  were  made  to  secure  additional  crews  to  install  an  entirely 
new  line  from  north  of  the  Intracoastal  Canal  to  Creole,  Cameron, 
and  Grand  Chenier,  but  only  two  additional  crews  were  obtained. 

Delays  developed  in  delivery  of  materials,  and  many  of  the 
promised  additional  crews  never  arrived.     Electric  service  was 
restored  along  the  main  lines  in  Creole,  Cameron,  and  Grand  Chenier 
during  the  early  part  of  September,  over  three  months  after  the  storm, 
and  all  service  was  restored  by  early  October. 

The  Cameron  telephone  company  secured  a  loan  to  completely 
rebuild  the  entire  telephone  system  for  Lower  Cameron  Parish.     The 
new  lines  were  placed  underground,  and  a  microwave  service  installed 
from  Cameron  to  Carlyss.     Restoration  of  the  telephone  service  was 
extremely  slow,   and  two  years  were  required  to  complete  the  work. 
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Cameron  Parish  School  Board 

One  of  the  problems  facing  people  who  wished  to  return  to  the 
devastated  area  concerned  schools  for  their  children.     In  Cameron 
Parish  all  the  schools  were  either  severely  damaged  or  completely 
destroyed  by  Audrey.     Parents  were  generally  anxious  that  no  more 
time  be  lost  from  schooling  than  necessary. 

The  week  following  the  storm,  letters  from  the  superintendent 
of  the  Cameron  Parish  school  board  were  sent  to  all  school  employees 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  parish.     The  letters  stated  that  there  would 
be  no  schools  operated  in  the  impact  area  for  the  session  1957-1958, 
and  that  all  employees  should  seek  employment  elsewhere  since  their 
contracts  were  no  longer  valid.     This  decision  came  as  a  blow  to  some 
of  the  leaders  in  the  area  who  were  encouraging  the  people  to  return 
and  rebuild  before  the  winter  arrived.     As  the  knowledge  of  the  decision 
taken  by  the  superintendent  and  school  board  spread,  a  wave  of  protest 
and  resentment  developed  in  the  entire  area.     Groups  of  people  took 
time  out  from  their  work  of  rebuilding  to  circulate  petitions,  to  find 
temporary  school  places,  to  call  upon  the  superintendent  and  board 
members  and  to  demand  that  schools  be  provided  for  their  children. 
Under  this  pressure  the  board  reversed  its  decision  and  in  October 
opened  an  elementary  school  in  Cameron  in  the  Masonic  lodge  building 
and  the  newly  constructed  V.  F.  W.   hall.     An  elementary  and  high  schoo] 
was  operated  in  the  Grand  Chenier  elementary  school  building.     Trans- 
portation was  provided  for  the  children  in  the  other  areas  and  for  the 
high  school  students  of  Cameron  to  attend  the  Grand  Lake  School  locatec 
in  the  northern  part  of  Cameron  Parish.     Interviews  with  school 
teachers  and  principals  four  years  after  the  storm  revealed  a  belief 
on  their  parts  that  the  level  of  educational  achievement  attained  by 
children  after  Audrey  was  as  high  as  it  had  been  before  the  storm. 
For  example,  they  report  no  difference  in  the  achievement  test  scores 
of  fourth  grade  students  who  entered  the  first  grade  during  the  fall  of 
1957  under  very  unfavorable  conditions  and  the  scores  expected  of 
fourth  graders  based  on  experience  before  the  storm. 


Coordination  of  Rehabilitation  Activities 


The  police  jury  is  the  legal  governing  body  of  all  parish  affairs 
except  the  schools,  which  in  Louisiana  are  fiscally  independent  and 
are  administered  on  a  parish- wide  basis  by  elected  parish  school 
boards.     Because  of  transportation  problems  and  because  they  were 
engaged  in  activities  related  to  rehabilitation  in  their  own  home  com- 
munities, the  police  jury  could  not  meet  every  day.      Therefore,  the 
administrator  for  civil  defense  was  asked  to  serve  as  coordinator  for 
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the  police  jury.     The  sheriff's  office  was  open  24  hours  a  day  during 
the  rehabilitation  period,  and  many  people  from  the  local  and  outside 
areas  depended  upon  the  sheriff  for  information  and  assistance.     Dur- 
ing the  earlier  days  of  the  disaster,  the  sheriff  assumed  most  or  all 
of  the  responsibility  for  coordinating  rehabilitation  work.     As  time 
passed,  the  police  jury  assumed  more  and  more  of  its  obligations  in 
the  rehabilitation  activities.     The  president  of  this  body  worked  with 
the  coordinator- administrator  of  civil  defense  practically  every  day, 
and  the  two  reported  to  the  entire  board  every  week.     Slowly  progress 
was  made  toward  having  all  organizations  work  through  the  coordinator's 
office,  and  duplication  of  efforts  and  supplies  was  gradually  eliminated. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  emergency  civil  defense  group  formed 
to  obtain  and  administer  the  disaster  civil  defense  funds  for  Cameron 
Parish,  the  group  outlined  and  discussed  what  they  considered  to  be 
an  essential  program  necessary  for  any  disaster  area  for  efficient 
recovery  and  rehabilitation.     Their  outline,  presented  below,   reflects 
knowledge  gained  through  hard  experiences. 

1.  Well-organized  Administrative  Force.     The  Administrative 
service  has  the  responsibility  for  coordinating  and  directing  all  agencies 
connected  with  the  rehabilitation  operation.     Here  should  be  the  heart, 
the  nerve  center,  the  directing  force  of  the  entire  project!    The  key 
personnel  should  be  made  up  of  trained  people  who  can  function  at  a 
maximum  efficiency  in  conditions  of  maximum  stress.     Things  that 
under  normal  conditions  are  taken  for  granted  will  be  non-existent. 

A  personnel  section  should  be  established  and  given  not  only 
the  authority  but  the  responsibility  for  securing  and  assigning  all  labor 
and  personnel,  both  volunteer  and  hired.     They  should  secure  and  keep 
necessary  information  for  each  person  desiring  to  work  and  assign 
each  person  to  a  foreman  who  will  keep  a  record  of  hours  worked  in 
an  approved  manner.     Unless  labor  is  assigned  through  this  section, 
it  should  not  be  permitted  in  the  area  whether  the  unauthorized  labor 
is  volunteer  or  otherwise. 

2.  Restoration  of  Power  and  Communication  Lines.     The  restor- 
ation of  electric  and  telephone  lines  should  be  pushed  to  the  limit,  and 
help  should  be  sought  from  all  available  sources.     Necessary  crews 

to  do  the  job  immediately  should  be  secured;  no  delays  of  any  kind 
should  be  permitted  in  this  vital  area. 

3.  Schools  Made  Available.     For  a  people  to  come  back  to  a 
stricken  area  they  must  be  assured  that  their  children  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  attend  schools  even  though  they  must  be  held  in  temporary 
buildings. 
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4.  Insurance  Settlements.     The  people  should  have  assurance 
that  insurance  claims  will  be  quickly  and  justly  settled.     Insurance 
adjusters  should  make  themselves  available  to  the  policy  holders. 

5.  Protection  Against  Gain  Seekers.     The  disaster  area  should 
be  protected  against  those  who  would  seek  personal  gain  from  the  dis- 
aster.    Several  categories  of  such  opportunists  exist  on  the  local  and 
outside  levels.     Disasters  attract  many  kinds  of  dishonest  people.     The 
gain  seekers  have  the  advantage,  for  they  move  in  organized  and  the 
stunned  victims  are  not  prepared. 

6.  Better  and  Closer  Cooperation  of  all  Agencies.     In  a  disaster 
such  as  Audrey,  all  organizations  should  be  coordinated  to  prevent 
duplication  of  effort.     If  each  organization  could  forget  its  own  publicity, 
glory,  and  credit,  there  is  no  telling  how  much  good  they  could  do  in 

a  disaster  area.     In  the  Audrey  disaster  area  the  grief-torn  people 
worked  and  sweated  by  day  and  cried  and  prayed  by  night  to  rebuild 
their  destroyed  world.     The  least  they  could  expect  would  be  cooper- 
ation of  all  the  agencies  in  the  area. 

All  branches  of  Civil  Defense  should  get  together  and  agree 
on  a  single  policy  covering  the  actions  of  all.     Much  hard  work,  worry, 
and  expense  could  be  avoided  if  all  the  agencies  would  get  together  and 
coordinate  their  activities  in  such  a  manner  that  all  would  be  working 
together  toward  a  common  goal. 

In  the  Cameron  rehabilitation  period  none  of  the  "essentials" 
listed  above  was  present  at  the  beginning  and  none  of  them  was  ever 
effectively  developed  or  achieved  throughout  the  rehabilitation  period. 
Had  these  conditions  been  present,  the  group  that  made  these  recom- 
mendations believed,  Cameron  Parish  would  have  received  much  more 
value  for  funds  spent. 
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CHAPTER  4 
ROLE  STRESSES  ASSOCIATED  WITH  REHABILITATION 

In  the  last  chapter  the  rehabilitation  process  was  described  in 
broad  outline.     Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  way  formal  organizations 
functioned  during  the  rehabilitation  period  and  on  problems  which 
developed  for  them  in  the  process.     In  this  chapter  the  immediate 
consequences  of  the  rehabilitation  process  for  individuals  and  families 
and  for  the  community  as  a  whole  will  be  discussed.     Emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  seeking  a  theoretical  basis  for  understanding  the  impact 
of  the  rehabilitation  process  on  the  community.     In  succeeding  chapters 
the  long-run  consequences  of  both  the  disaster  agent  and  the  rehabili- 
tation process  will  be  discussed. 

Stresses  Placed  on  Individuals  and  Groups 

The  policies  and  practices  of  a  number  of  the  formal  organiza- 
tions involved  in  rehabilitation  have  been  discussed  briefly  in  earlier 
chapters.     It  is  necessary  at  this  point  to  highlight  some  of  these 
policies  and  practices  in  order  to  facilitate  understanding  of  the 
stresses  and  strains  suffered  by  various  individuals  and  groups  during 
the  rehabilitation  process. 

First,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  major  organizations  which 
aided  in  the  rehabilitation  process  in  Cameron  Parish  were  large- 
scale,  bureaucratic  ally  or  formally  organized  structures.     Civil 
defense,  the  Red  Cross,  the  Small  Business  Administration,  the  state 
highway  and  welfare  departments,  etc.   are  all  organizations  with 
formally  prescribed  rules  and  regulations  and  established  bureau- 
cratic procedures  for  dealing  with  various  problems,  including  natural 
disasters.     When  such  organizations  go  into  operation  in  a  disaster 
area,  it  is  normal  for  them  to  seek  a  formalized  and  somewhat  bureau- 
cratic working  arrangement  with  local  authorities.     In  other  words, 
they  attempt  to  fit  themselves  into  the  local  area  by  working  with  and 
through  the  local  governmental  and  non- governmental  organizational 
structure.     In  large  cities  this  would  normally  mean  that  they  would 
work  with  other  bureaucratic  ally  organized  agencies  accustomed  to 
the  routines  and  procedural  patterns  normally  found  in  this  type  of 
large-scale  organization. 
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When,  however,  they  enter  an  area  such  as  Cameron,  which  is 
organized  along  different  lines,  they  must  deal  with  structures  which 
are  informal  and  non- bureaucratic.     A  situation  is  created  in  which 
people  accustomed  to  doing  things  "by  the  book"  in  the  coldly  efficient 
bureaucratic  fashion  have  to  work  with  people  who  are  used  to  doing 
things  informally,  giving  emphasis  to  the  personal  equation. 

The  rehabilitation  process  in  Cameron  Parish  after  Hurricane 
Audrey  cannot  be  fully  understood  unless  one  takes  into  account  these 
and  the  following  facts.     First,  Cameron  Parish  before  Hurricane 
Audrey,  although  changing,  was  still  organized  along  traditional 
informal  lines.     Second,  familism  was  a  strong  pattern  in  the  culture 
and  social  organization  of  the  area,  and  it  furnished  the  basis  for  the 
social  structure  of  the  area.     Third,  there  was  a  long-standing  pattern 
of  suspicion  and  distrust  of  strangers,  and  of  dislike  for  both  state  and 
federal  government  interference  in  local  affairs.     Fourth,  there  was 
great  local  pride  in  the  area's  independence  of  state  and  federal  aid; 
indeed  such  aid  had  been  rejected  on  a  number  of  occasions.     Fifth, 
many  local  people  felt  that  elected  officials,   including  the  sheriff,  the 
state  representative,  and  police  jurymen  (county  commissioners), 
could  take  care  of  most  welfare  problems  for  anyone  who  really  needed 
assistance.     It  had  been  traditional  for  people  in  such  need  first  to  go 
personally  to  one  of  these  political  officials  for  aid,   and  then  possibly 
to  be  sent  to  the  welfare  department,  the  Red  Cross,  or  some  other 
agency  with  the  backing  of  the  political  leader.     In  such  cases  an 
extremely  personal  relationship  was  emphasized  rather  than  an  official 
or  formal  one.     Kinship  and  friendship  were  not  ignored,  but  rather 
woven  into  the  pattern  of  public  assistance. 

When  the  Red  Cross  and  civil  defense  moved  into  the  disaster 
area  after  the  storm,   it  was  this  informally  organized  social  system 
that  they  had  to  work  with.     A  great  deal  of  confusion  arose  early  in 
the  process  because  the  first  attempts  at  rehabilitation  were  not  made 
through  this  informal  but  nevertheless  official  structure  of  Cameron 
Parish,  but  through  Calcasieu  Parish  and  even  through  state  organiza- 
tions.    This  was  partly  because  such  total  disruption  existed  in  Cam- 
eron Parish  that  no  other  alternative  seemed  possible,  but  it  seems 
clear  that  it  was  also  partly  the  result  of  such  organizations  as  civil 
defense  and  the  Red  Cross  being  unable  to  link  up  effectively  with  a 
simple  rural  social  system  which  lacked  the  refinements  of  organiza- 
tion found  in  the  large  cities  to  which  these  organizations  are  geared. 

This  omission  was  reflected  in  the  interviews  conducted  right 
after  the  storm  by  the  research  team  from  the  Disaster  Research 
Group.     The  interviewers  were  slow  in  making  contact  with  the  Cam- 
eron Parish  social  structure  which,  though  disrupted,  was  still  in 
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existence.     Most  of  these  early  interviews  were  with  officials  of 
Calcasieu  Parish,  state  agencies,  or  the  national  Red  Cross  who  were 
then  operating  in  Lake  Charles  fifty  miles  from  the  site  of  the  disaster, 
and  who,  in  reports  of  their  activities,   rarely  mentioned  an  official  of 
Cameron  Parish. 

When  one  reads  some  of  these  interviews  it  is  as  if  Calcasieu 
and  Cameron  Parishes  were  one  and  the  same  or,  better  still,  that 
Cameron  Parish  was  a  rural  suburb  of  Lake  Charles,  and  that  both 
were  in  the  same  political  unit.     Two  things  contributing  to  this 
impression  were  the  lack  of  civil  defense  organization  in  Cameron 
Parish  and  the  fact  that  there  was  a  joint  Red  Cross  chapter  for 
Calcasieu  and  Cameron  Parishes  which  had  its  headquarters  in  Lake 
Charles.     Before  civil  defense  could  proceed  in  Cameron  Parish,  it 
was  necessary  to  establish  a  civil  defense  organization  there.     In  the 
interim  both  state  civil  defense  and  Calcasieu  Parish  civil  defense 
conducted  relief  activities  in  the  Cameron  area.     At  the  same  time 
local  residents  of  the  disaster  area  were  organizing  themselves  inde- 
pendently for  rehabilitation.     Ultimately  jurisdictional  problems 
developed  among  the  three  civil  defense  groups  involved. 

The  combined  Calcasieu -Cameron  Red  Cross  chapter  was  located 
in  Lake  Charles,   a  minimum  of  50  miles  from  the  disaster  area's 
center.     It  was  staffed  by  volunteer  workers  from  Lake  Charles  who 
were  in  charge  of  the  various  major  committees  involved  in  rehabili- 
tation.    Representation  by  Cameron  Parish  residents  in  this  organiza- 
tion was  only  nominal.     It  was  on  this,  the  chapter  headquarters,  that 
Red  Cross  workers  from  all  over  the  country  converged,   and  it  was 
in  Lake  Charles,  not  Cameron  Parish,  that  the  center  of  Red  Cross 
operations  was  located.     The  presence  of  this  organizational  situation 
no  doubt  contributed  to  the  problems  of  carrying  out  rehabilitation 
work.     The  responsible  officials  in  the  Red  Cross  chapter  were  not 
drawn  from  the  disaster  area,   and  therefore  did  not  have  the  advantage 
of  intimate  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  Cameron  social  system. 
Thus  one  of  the  principal  advantages  to  the  Red  Cross  of  having  local 
volunteer  workers  in  charge  of  various  activities  was  lost  at  the  out- 
set.    This  buffer  between  the  national  organization  and  its  policy  and 
local  practice  and  custom  was  not  present  in  the  Audrey  disaster 
because  the  Red  Cross  was  a  Lake  Charles  chapter  and  not  a  Cameron 
Parish  one. 

Once  the  initial  period  of  organization  for  rehabilitation  was 
past,  civil  defense  and  the  Red  Cross  took  steps  to  link  themselves 
up  to  the  structure  of  Cameron  Parish.     Civil  defense  encouraged 
local  government  officials  to  appoint  a  Coordinator-Administrator  of 
Civil  Defense  Rehabilitation  (as  described  in  the  last  chapter),  and 
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the  Red  Cross,  working  through  the  local  officials,   set  up  a  Red  Cross 
Disaster  Advisory  Committee.     This  committee  consisted  of  local 
leaders  who  had  the  following  functions: 

a.  Consider  and  assist  in  determining  family  needs  resulting 
from  the  disaster. 

b.  Assist,  as  a  Committee  and  individually,  as  references  and 
technical  consultants  to  the  case  worker  in  special  family 
situations  requiring  expert  advice. 

c.  Review  the  recommendations  for  rehabilitation  assistance 
presented  by  the  case  worker. 

d.  Interpret  the  rehabilitation  program  to  the  community  through 
their  normal  contacts  with  persons  and  groups  (Based  on 
American  Red  Cross,   1955). 

On  the  committee  in  Cameron  were  all  the  elected  officials  of 
the  parish  plus  representative  leaders  from  each  of  the  affected  com- 
munities.    It  was  in  the  work  of  this  committee  that  the  formalized 
procedures  of  the  Red  Cross  came  in  most  direct  contact  with  the 
informal  traditional  ways  of  operating  which  were  characteristic  of 
Cameron  Parish.     It  is  obvious  that  the  committee  was  designed  to 
act  as  a  buffer  between  the  Red  Cross  and  the  public  by  placing  at  least 
nominal  responsibility  for  dec  is  ion -making  on  the  shoulders  of  local 
people. 

Members  of  this  committee  were  quick  to  realize  they  were  in 
for  trouble  with  their  peers,  and  various  committee  members  reacted 
in  different  ways.     At  least  two  elected  officials  immediately  realized 
that  they  were  being  placed  in  a  position  of  accepting  public  responsi- 
bility for  the  way  Red  Cross  aid  was  to  be  distributed,  and  that, 
furthermore,  the  policies  governing  the  distribution  of  aid  would  be 
hard  if  not  impossible  to  explain  to  the  people  of  Cameron,  who  were 
used  to  the  personal  touch  characteristic  of  their  traditional  mutual- 
aid  familism.     These  officials  decided  to  accept  the  risk  as  part  of  the 
fortunes  of  political  life  and  responsibility.     Others  took  steps  on  the 
basis  of  similar  judgments  to  disassociate  themselves  from  such 
responsibility. 

Before  proceeding  with  a  discussion  of  what  happened  in  the 
distribution  of  assistance  through  this  committee,  it  is  necessary  to 
outline  Red  Cross  policy  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  such  aid, 
because  the  failure  of  many  people  either  to  accept  or  to  understand 
these  policies  resulted  in  various  negative  consequences  for  members 
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of  the  advisory  committee  and  for  the  Red  Cross's  image  in  the 
community. 

The  Disaster  Manual  for  Chapters  enunciates  the  following 
policies  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  disaster  aid  and  services. 

Red  Cross  relief  to  disaster  victims  is  extended  as 
necessary  to  supplement  the  actual  and  potential 
resources  of  the  families  and  individuals  affected 
(American  Red  Cross,   1955,  p.    114). 

Need  and  not  loss  is  the  basis  upon  which  assistance  to 
disaster  sufferers  is  given  through  the  Red  Cross  (p.    114). 

In  defining  need  as  a  governing  factor,  the  Red  Cross  is 
primarily  concerned  with  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of 
a  family's  resources  to  meet  basic  living  needs  following 
a  disaster  (p.    117). 

Individual  awards  and  case  records  are  kept  confidential 
in  order  to  safeguard  the  applicant  from  inappropriate 
use  of  information.     This  principle  does  not  prevent  dis- 
criminate use  of  carefully  selected  case  information  for 
the  benefit  of  the  applicant  and  the  program  as  required 
in  presentation  of  case  material  to  the  local  advisory 
committee,  in  contacts  with  persons  having  specialized 
knowledge  about  the  processing  of  a  case,  and  in  joint 
planning  with  another  social  welfare  agency  (p.    118). 

The  application  of  these  policies  by  the  Red  Cross  case  workers 
through  the  advisory  committee  of  local  citizens  resulted  in  a  number 
of  negative  consequences  for  committee  members  and  for  the  image 
of  the  Red  Cross  in  the  community. 


Consequences  of  the  Rehabilitation  Process 
for  Individuals  and  Groups 

Local  leaders  who  took  part  in  the  advisory  committee's  activ- 
ities were  caught  between  two  sets  of  expectations.     On  the  one  hand, 
they  were  conscious  of  their  responsibility  to  the  Red  Cross  for  carry- 
ing out  the  policies  outlined  above.     On  the  other  hand,  they  were  aware 
of  the  traditional  expectations  of  the  people.     Red  Cross  policy  empha- 
sized impartiality  in  applying  the  principle  of  need  in  distributing  aid. 
The  traditional  values  of  the  people  emphasized  loyalty  and  obligation 
to  kinsmen  and  neighbors.     Persons  who  were  relatives  of  or  life-long 
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friends  and  neighbors  of  committeemen  expected  special  consideration, 
and  many  were  extremely  critical  when  they  did  not  get  it.     Compli- 
cating the  matter  was  the  fact  that  the  criterion  of  need  meant  that 
financial  histories  and  financial  investigations  had  to  be  made  in  order 
to  establish  need.     This  proved  both  difficult  and  touchy  because  of  the 
peculiar  economic  customs  of  the  area.     For  example,  many  people 
distrusted  banks  and  kept  large  sums  of  money  in  cash,  while  others 
used  the  local  bank  and  still  others  had  money  deposited  in  banks  as 
far  away  as  Calves  ton. 

Efforts  to  conceal  financial  resources  from  the  Red  Cross  were 
not  uncommon,  according  to  people  who  served  on  the  committee. 
Some  persons  who  were  quite  well-to-do  applied  for  aid,  claiming 
they  had  no  resources.     In  some  cases  they  were  found  out  and  they 
later  blamed  members  of  the  committee  for  telling  on  them.     In  other 
cases  persons  with  sufficient  resources  not  to  need  assistance  success- 
fully concealed  resources  and  received  aid,  according  to  the  statements 
of  interviewees. 

It  can  be  seen  that  committee  members  were  expected  by  at 
least  some  of  their  constituents  to  keep  quiet,  or  to  aid  in  getting  Red 
Cross  assistance  when,  according  to  the  criterion  of  need,  it  was  not 
warranted.     On  the  other  hand,  at  least  some  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers felt  strongly  that  such  attempts  to  make  fraudulent  claims  were 
reprehensible.     All  committee  members  who  were  interviewed,  judging 
from  their  own  accounts,  suffered  anxiety  over  having  conflicting 
expectations  placed  upon  them.     It  is  quite  apparent  that  role  conflict 
was  experienced  in  severe  form  by  all  the  committee  members. 

An  unknown  proportion  of  the  people  in  the  parish  apparently 
felt  that  the  need  criterion  was  unfair.     They  felt  that  it  penalized 
respectable  citizens  who  had  worked  hard  and  saved  their  money  and 
favored  those  who  were  "lazy  and  spent  everything  they  got.  "    Such 
feelings  were  apparently  used  to  justify  concealing  financial  resources. 

Another  condition  that  added  to  the  woes  of  the  advisory  committee 
was  that  everyone  knew  how  much  aid  other  people  were  receiving. 
Because  of  the  intimate  network  of  kinship  and  the  stable  nature  of  the 
social  structure,  they  knew  how  much  others  had  lost  and  how  well 
off  they  were.     It  was  not  uncommon  for  interviewees  to  say,   "My 
uncle  (or  my  cousin  or  my  wife's  brother,  etc.  )  who  had  plenty  money 
got  his  house  rebuilt  by  the  Red  Cross  while  I  couldn't  get  a  cent.  " 
Whether  such  claims  are  true  or  not,  the  majority  of  respondents 
believed  that  such  cases  existed. 
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Attitudes  toward  Relief  Agencies 

Both  the  committee  and  the  Red  Cross  itself  were  criticized  on 
the  basis  of  such  beliefs.     Without  exception,  however,  the  nine  per- 
sons who  served  on  the  committee  said  that  the  Red  Cross  did  an 
excellent  job  in  Cameron  and  was  unfairly  criticized.     Only  three  of 
the  25  community  leaders  interviewed,  including  the  nine  committee- 
men,  were  critical  of  the  Red  Cross.     It  was  apparent  to  interviewers 
that  almost  all  people  who  were  in  a  position  to  know  the  details  of  the 
Red  Cross  rehabilitation  effort  were  in  sympathy  with  it.     This  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  they  were  pleased  with  their  roles  in  the 
process.     On  the  contrary,  every  person  who  had  served  on  the  Red 
Cross  committee  said  he  would  never  want  to  be  in  a  similar  position 
again. 

The  extent  of  critical  evaluation  of  Red  Cross  efforts  may  be 
roughly  estimated  from  responses  to  the  family  interview  schedule. 
Of  the  61  families  interviewed,   18  were  completely  negative  in  their 
opinions  of  the  Red  Cross  work  performed  after  Audrey,  four  were 
neutral,  and  28  were  positive.     Eleven  gave  no  indication  of  their 
attitudes.     Of  the  28  who  were  generally  positive  in  their  attitudes, 
18  mentioned  other  peoples'  dislike  for  Red  Cross  procedures  or  men- 
tioned that  they  believed  that  distribution  of  aid  had  been  inequitable. 

A  total  of  28  of  the  61  interviewees  stated  the  belief  that  some 
people  got  more  than  they  deserved  and  others  got  less.     Interestingly 
enough,  by  far  the  largest  number  mentioned  cases  of  people  getting 
too  much  aid  as  compared  to  others,   and  only  a  few  cited  cases  of 
persons  who  did  not  get  aid  but  deserved  it. 

Only  six  of  the  61  families  interviewed  specifically  mentioned 
the  advisory  committee  critically.     None,  however,  mentioned  it 
favorably,  although  favorable  comments  were  possible.     Below  are 
selected  excerpts  from  seven  different  interviews  which  illustrate 
the  negative  comments  voiced  during  family  interviews. 

Some  people  who  had  a  lot  of  money,  but  not  in  the  bank, 
got  Red  Cross  aid. 

Red  Cross  paid  people  more  than  they  deserved.     These 
people  had  wealth  in  the  form  of  land.     They  did  not 
investigate  properly. 

Some  got  more  than  their  share.     Those  who  lied  got  help 
even  if  they  didn't  need  it. 
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The  very  poor  and  the  very  rich  made  out,  but  the  hard 
worker  with  just  a  little  money  and  land  couldn't  get 
help.     They  should  have  given  everybody  equal  shares. 

We  look  up  to  the  Red  Cross,  civil  defense,  and  the 
Salvation  Army,  but  the  Red  Cross  Committee  and 
Sheriff's  Committee  were  not  fair.     Those  who  did  not 
get  their  share  were  mad  at  those  on  the  committee. 

The  Red  Cross  was  unjust  to  some.     Some  who  were 
unable  to  receive  aid  claimed  the  committee  was  partial. 

People  feel  like  the  Red  Cross  should  have  helped  them 
more.     Some  say  they  don't  want  the  Red  Cross  knocking 
at  their  doors.     Well,  I'm  not  one  of  them.     If  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  Red  Cross  there  would  have  been  a  lot  of 
thirsty  and  hungry  people  down  here. 

One  source  of  resentment  toward  the  Red  Cross  was  the  fact 
that  people  were  subjected  to  case  investigations  and  had  to  answer 
a  lot  of  questions  and  fill  in  a  lot  of  forms.     These  formalized  pro- 
cedures were  unfamiliar  to  people  in  Cameron  Parish  and  apparently 
were  negatively  associated  with  being  on  relief  or  welfare. 

The  bureaucratic  procedures  and  policies  of  civil  defense  were 
likewise  misunderstood  and  resented  by  some  people.     It  was  civil 
defense  policy  to  aid  in  financing  repairs  and  rebuilding  of  public 
facilities  such  as  roads,  public  buildings,  health  facilities  and  the 
like.     Civil  defense,  however,  could  not  legitimately  aid  individuals 
or  families  except  insofar  as  a  matter  of  public  health  or  safety  was 
concerned.     Debris  clearance,  restoration  of  water  supplies,  and  the 
like  could  be  provided,  but  some  people  expected  civil  defense  to  aid 
in  other  ways  and  resented  being  refused  such  aid. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  source  of  conflict  over  rehabilitation  arose 
with  regard  to  certain  special  funds  which  were  set  up  in  the  parish 
out  of  special  contributions.     The  Audrey  disaster  was  so  widely 
reported  by  the  mass  media  that  individual  contributions  varying 
from  a  dollar  to  several  hundred  dollars  poured  in  from  all  over  the 
country.     Some  were  addressed  to  the  mayor  of  Cameron  or  to  the 
people  of  Cameron  Parish.     In  the  last  chapter  the  difficulties  which 
developed  around  the  Sheriff's  Fund  were  described. 

Similar  experiences,  though  not  so  severe,  occurred  in  the 
churches.     Funds  were  received  to  be  distributed  by  the  ministers 
and  priests  to  needy  families  without  regard  to  religion.     Accusations 
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of  favoritism  and  of  actual  dishonesty  were  made  by  some  people 
concerning  the  distribution  of  such  church-handled  assistance. 

It  can  be  seen  that  a  substantial  amount  of  conflict  and  dissatis- 
faction, though  no  doubt  reduced,  is  still  present  in  the  community 
four  years  after  the  storm.     On  the  basis  of  these  observations  it  is 
hard  to  agree  with  Fritz's  position  (Fritz,  1961a,b)  that  the  therapeutic 
community  which  arises  after  a  major  disaster  has  primarily  whole- 
some and  positive  effects  on  the  community. 


Role  Stresses  Engendered  by  Rehabilitation 

In  Chapter  1  four  hypotheses  were  stated  concerning  the  probable 
role  stresses  which  would  be  associated  with  the  rehabilitation  process, 
and  their  probable  consequences  for  social  change.     In  the  following 
paragraphs  these  will  be  examined.     (Their  consequences  for  social 
change  will  be  discussed  in  later  chapters. ) 


Role  Conflict 

An  interesting  question  has  been  raised  by  many  students  of 
disaster:    When  disaster  strikes,  to  what  extent  do  individuals  experi- 
ence conflict  between  family  roles  and  occupational  roles,  especially 
those  occupational  roles  which  are  disaster-oriented?    Do  doctors, 
public  officials,  policemen,  firemen,  civil  defense  workers  and  others 
who  have  special  disaster  duties  experience  role  conflict  in  trying  to 
decide  where  their  primary  duties  lie— to  their  families  or  to  the 
public  (Form  &  Nosow,   1958;  Barton,   1963)? 

The  Hurricane  Audrey  experience  seems  to  have  engendered 
little  of  this  kind  of  conflict  during  the  warning  and  impact  phases. 
It  is  clear  that,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  men  regarded  their 
first  duty  as  being  to  their  families.     Those  who  performed  non-family 
roles  seem  to  have  done  so  after  taking  steps  they  considered  adequate 
at  the  time  to  protect  their  own  families.     It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  nature  of  the  hurricane  and  of  peoples'    reactions  to  it  were  such 
that  only  gradually  did  the  enormity  of  the  situation  dawn  on  them. 
Public  officials  and  private  citizens  alike  went  to  bed  thinking  that  the 
next  day  offered  sufficient  time  to  play  their  protector  roles  toward 
the  family  and  the  public.     During  the  night  public  officials  were 
trapped  in  their  homes  like  everyone  else  and  could  not  make  their 
way  to  a  place  where  they  could  play  their  official  roles. 
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The  doctors  of  the  area,  when  they  saw  that  water  was  rising 
and  threatened  to  engulf  their  clinics,  took  steps  to  evacuate  their 
patients  to  safer  places  or  to  care  for  them  during  impact.     One  doctor, 
along  with  his  neighbor,  went  to  his  clinic  and  moved  his  patients  to 
the  courthouse,  where  he  was  trapped  along  with  several  hundred  others, 
Meanwhile,  his  home  was  destroyed  and  three  of  his  children  drowned. 
A  second  doctor  went  from  his  clinic  to  get  emergency  supplies  from 
his  home  to  bring  back  to  his  patients,  and  was  trapped  there.     The 
clinic  floated  off  into  the  marsh,  carrying  with  it  the  people  who  had 
sought  refuge  there  along  with  patients. 

The  captain  of  the  ferry  boat  in  Cameron  stayed  at  his  post  all 
through  the  storm  and  saved  the  ferry.     Another  boat  captain  continued 
to  evacuate  people  from  the  low-lying  areas  of  Cameron  until  the  storm 
became  too  much  for  him.     A  truck  driver  in  Cameron  drove  his  truck 
back  and  forth  through  rising  waters,  bringing  refugees  to  the  court- 
house until  his  truck  stalled. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  cases  like  this,  most  people  were 
with  their  families,  performing  whatever  protective  behavior  was 
possible  under  the  circumstances.     There  is  no  evidence  available 
that  at  the  time  a  large  number  of  people  suffered  conflict  between 
family  roles  and  other  roles. 

When  the  storm  was  over  and  rehabilitation  work  began,  however, 
the  situation  changed.     As  noted  above,  those  persons  who,  by  reason 
of  their  political  office  or  because  of  their  leadership  positions  in  the 
community,   served  on  one  or  more  of  the  various  relief  committees, 
experienced  a  major  degree  of  role  conflict.     They  were  "in  between" 
in  the  sense  that  they  were  expected  to  act  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
community  at  large  in  accordance  with  procedures  established  by 
relief  agencies,  but  at  the  same  time  they  were  expected  to  act  as 
relatives,  neighbors,  and  friends  to  their  peers.     There  is  no  doubt 
that  such  leaders  suffered  considerable  anguish  over  these  conflicting 
expectations.     There  is  even  some  evidence  that  such  anguish  led  to 
physical  and  nervous  exhaustion  in  a  few  cases. 

As  will  be  seen  in  a  later  chapter,   serious  political  repercussions 
were  felt  because  of  the  inability  of  public  officials  to  meet  the  conflic- 
ting expectations  of  their  constituents.     Field  work  now  under  way  in 
connection  with  a  1961  hurricane  in  the  Cameron  area  further  indicates 
that  the  scars  left  in  the  community  by  this  conflict  have  by  no  means 
healed. 

The  way  in  which  members  of  the  various  committees  reacted 
to  role  conflict  would  form  a  study  in  itself.     The  most  interesting 
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reaction  was  withdrawal.     Some  committee  members  simply  stopped 
attending  meetings  and  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them  when 
they  learned  about  the  reactions  of  the  public  to  their  committee.     One 
or  two  went  so  far  as  to  attempt  by  various  means  to  circumvent  or 
counteract  decisions  made  by  the  committee.     In  such  cases  role 
conflict  was  reduced  by  rejecting  one  of  the  sets  of  expectations  in 
conflict  and  attempting  to  fulfill  the  other. 

For  the  ordinary  individual,   role  conflict  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  a  problem  after  the  storm.     A  few  men  had  to  go  back  to  work 
almost  immediately,  and  to  sandwich  home  rebuilding  into  their  off- 
work  hours.     But  these  individuals  seem  to  have  welcomed  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  because  it  meant  money  was  available  for  rebuilding. 
For  most  men  their  dominant  role  for  many  weeks  after  the  storm  was 
in  rebuilding  their  own  homes  or  in  aiding  relatives  to  do  the  same. 
Because  so  many  were  farmers  or  worked  in  places  of  business  that 
had  been  destroyed,  no  conflict  seems  to  have  arisen  between  job 
expectations  and  family  expectations. 


Role  Frustration 

Because  disasters  destroy  the  physical  and  social  situation  in 
which  a  social  system  exists,  it  is  obvious  that  they  inevitably  result 
in  the  frustration  of  normal  role  playing.     Actually  the  rehabilitation 
process  consists  of  efforts  to  restore  the  situation  to  an  extent  that 
normal  roles  may  be  resumed. 

There  are  several  aspects  of  role  frustration  which  -should  be 
noted  in  any  study  of  disaster  because  the  duration  and  intensity  of 
such  frustration  may  be  associated  with  such  things  as  scapegoating, 
the  formation  and  persistence  of  negative  attitudes  toward  relief 
agencies  and  individuals  connected  with  them,  or  even  with  the  for- 
mation of  mental  health  problems. 

First,  when  homes  are  destroyed,   as  was  the  case  for  the 
majority  of  families  in  Lower  Cameron,  the  playing  of  normal  family 
roles  is  frustrated.     The  relationship  between  husband  and  wife  and 
between  parent  and  child  is  therefore  drastically  changed.     To  the 
extent  that  family  roles  have  been  internalized  and  are  important 
habitual  patterns  to  the  psycho- social  adjustment  of  family  members, 
they  will  be  disturbed  by  their  frustration.     It  is  easy  to  conclude  that 
the  apparent  grief  or  anxiety  of  disaster  victims  is  caused  by  the  loss 
of  loved  ones  or  of  property  which  has  a  money  value,  when  actually 
a  good  deal  of  their  upset  can  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  normal  life 
patterns  have  been  disrupted.     Any  habit  that  is  disrupted  leads  to 
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frustration  and  anxiety  in  the  person  having  the  habit.     It  was  quite 
evident  from  the  responses  of  interviewees  that  a  great  deal  of  their 
anxiety  to  rebuild  was  an  anxiety  to  re-establish  their  old  habitual 
patterns  of  everyday  behavior. 

A  second  source  of  frustration  can  be  understood  only  by  visual- 
izing the  nature  of  social  systems  in  terms  of  a  complex  of  related 
roles.     In  such  role  systems  each  role  has  both  primary  and  secondary 
functions  for  the  individual  group  members  and  for  the  group  as  a 
whole.     For  present  purposes  two  family  roles  will  be  considered  as 
illustrations:    (1)  the  father-husband's  provider  role,   and  (2)  the  wife- 
mother's  housekeeper  role. 

Although  relief  and  rehabilitation  agencies  made  provisions  to 
fulfill  the  role  functions  normally  exercised  within  the  family,  such 
provisions  performed  the  primary  but  not  secondary  functions  of  the 
frustrated  roles.     For  example,  mass -feeding  centers  performed  the 
food -supply  ing  function  for  disaster  victims  in  the  sense  that  they  got 
enough  food,  but  the  secondary  functions  of  food  customs  in  the  family 
were  not  accomplished.     For  example,  in  French  Louisiana  a  great 
deal  of  satisfaction  is  derived  by  both  women  and  men  from  the  actual 
preparation  of  food.     The  status  of  the  wife  is  partially  dependent  on 
this  role.     Another  secondary  function  of  eating  is  obviously  social. 
The  family  is  drawn  together  around  the  dinner  table  and  a  sense  of 
gratification  is  derived  from  a  meal  as  a  social  occasion.     These  same 
functions  were  not  performed  in  the  mass -feeding  centers. 

Mass  feeding  may  have  important  secondary  functions  of  its  own 
which  are  unanticipated  by  the  planners.     For  example  mass -feeding 
centers  may  become  centers  of  the  rumor  mill  or  grapevine  and  pro- 
vide a  means  of  passing  on  information,  both  accurate  and  inaccurate, 
from  one  disaster  victim  to  another.     Such  centers  may  have  the 
function  of  intensifying  and  solidifying  attitudes  toward  relief  agencies, 
both  positive  and  negative.     Certainly  it  can  be  said  that  they  bring 
together  members  of  different  families  and  create  an  opportunity  for 
them  to  compare  notes.     This  may  have  a  therapeutic  effect  as  suggestec 
by  Fritz  (1961a)  or  it  may  spread  dissatisfaction  among  disaster  victims 

Granting  financial  assistance  for  buying  clothing,  for  purchasing 
household  equipment,  or  even  for  house  rebuilding  performs  the  pri- 
mary functions  implicit  in  such  acts,  but  the  secondary  functions 
remain  frustrated.     Normally  the  husband  and  father  plays  the  pro- 
vider role  in  American  families.     This  was  especially  true  in  Lower 
Cameron  Parish  in  1957.     From  playing  this  role  he  derives  certain 
satisfactions.     For  example,  his  status  of  family  head  is  symbolized 
in  the  act  of  providing  food,  clothing,   and  shelter  for  his  family. 
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Although  it  cannot  be  proved  with  the  evidence  at  hand,  it  seems 
likely  that  receiving  Red  Cross  or  Salvation  Army  assistance  in  these 
matters  does  not  perform,  but  rather  undermines,  the  secondary 
function  of  the  provider  role.     The  fact  that  the  Red  Cross  handles  its 
relief  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  appear  as  much  like  normal  buying 
and  selling  as  possible  partially  compensates  for  this  loss  of  secondary 
functions.     Furthermore,  the  pattern  followed  in  Cameron  Parish  of 
persons  actually  re -building  their  own  homes  with  their  own  hands 
worked  in  this  direction. 

The  point  is  that  all  of  the  roles  that  go  into  making  up  the 
structure  of  a  group  or  a  community  include  secondary  as  well  as 
primary  functions.     Robert  K.  Merton  (1957)  might  say  they  have 
latent  as  well  as  manifest  functions.     These  secondary  or  latent 
functions  are  important  to  the  individuals  who  play  the  roles  and  to 
the  groups  or  multigroup  systems  for  which  they  are  played.     It  is 
possible  for  the  primary  or  manifest  functions  to  be  transferred  from 
one  individual  to  another  or  from  one  group  to  another,  but  in  so  doing 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  secondary  or  latent  functions 
are  transferred. 

In  concrete  terms,  when  role  expectations  which  are  normally 
part  of  the  husband  and  father's  provider  role  are  frustrated  by  some 
circumstance  such  as  a  natural  disaster  and  a  disaster  relief  agency 
temporarily  takes  over  the  provider  function,   it  does  not  usually  per- 
form the  latent  functions  of  the  provider  role,  namely,  those  functions 
related  to  the  self -conception  and  status  of  the  father -husband  in  the 
family  and  community.     Indeed,  having  to  accept  assistance  may  work 
in  the  opposite  direction  and  damage  the  self  image  or  lower  the 
status  of  the  individual  aided,  especially  if  the  values  of  the  community 
(1)  emphasize  individualism  and  independence,   (2)  define  such  aid  as 
charity  or  relief,  and  (3)  negatively  evaluate  charity  or  relief. 

As  consequence  of  frustrating  the  secondary  or  latent  function, 
while  fulfilling  the  primary  or  manifest  function,  a  situation  is  created 
in  which  ambivalent  attitudes  toward  relief  agencies  can  thrive.     The 
ambivalence  may  be  seen  as  a  product  of  gratitude  for  performance 
of  the  primary  function,  and  frustration  and  displaced  aggression 
because  of  the  thwarting  of  the  secondary  or  latent  function. 

Obviously  the  above  paragraphs  have  to  be  taken  as  a  hypothesis, 
since  little,  if  any,  proof  exists  for  the  validity  of  this  position.     It 
is  true,  however,  that  (1)  there  are  negative  and  ambivalent  attitudes 
toward  relief  agencies,  as  shown  above,  and  that  (2)  rehabilitation 
assistance  does  not  fulfill  the  secondary  function  of  various  roles 
whose  primary  functions  are  performed. 
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Role  frustration  occurred,  of  course,   in  many  situations  other 
than  the  family.     Normal  occupational  roles  were  frustrated  for  the 
majority  of  the  male  population  employed  in  business  or  industry. 
Those  whose  occupation  was  farming  returned  to  work  almost  imme- 
diately when  they  began  searching  for  their  livestock  and  repairing 
their  buildings  and  fences. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  example  of  role  frustration  occurred 
in  the  retail  trade  and  with  respect  to  restaurants.     Stores  and  res- 
taurants, were  prevented  from  returning  to  business  by  a  number  of 
factors,   such  as  the  lack  of  electric  power,   a  water  supply,   and  the 
inability  to  secure  labor  to  aid  in  re-building.     Because  they  were 
slow  in  returning  to  business  they  were  unable  to  furnish  the  goods 
and  services  required  in  rehabilitation.     This  meant  that  they  lost 
money  to  businesses  in  the  surrounding  area  from  which  such  goods 
and  services  were  purchased.     Thus  it  is  understandable  why  some 
businessmen  were  negative  toward  the  way  civil  defense  was  hiring 
and  paying  laborers  and  the  manner  in  which  Red  Cross  aid  to  families 
resulted  in  a  shift  of  business  away  from  the  Cameron  area  at  a  time 
when  such  business  was  most  needed. 

Red  Cross  workers  also  experienced  a  degree  of  role  frustration 
due  to  the  vastness  of  the  disaster  area  and  the  state  of  partial  evacu- 
ation which  prevailed  for  weeks  and  months.     Case  records  were  diffi- 
cult to  secure  because  families  were  hard  to  locate  and  because  a 
great  deal  of  travel  was  necessary.     Temporary  quarters  set  up  in 
Creole  in  a  tent  proved  frustrating  also  because  of  the  lack  of  privacy 
for  interviewing  clients  and  the  absence  of  proper  facilities  for  handling 
the  paper  work  involved. 


Role  Inadequacy  and  Role  Saturation 

Role  inadequacy  refers  to  stress  placed  on  an  individual  by  the 
fact  that  he  is  not  suited  to  the  role  he  is  expected  to  play  for  one 
reason  or  another.     This  might  occur  when  a  person  lacks  the  neces- 
sary training,  experience  or  background  for  his  role,  or  when  he  is 
temperamentally  unsuited  for  it.     It  may  also  occur  when  a  person 
is  overtrained  or  overqualified  for  his  role. 

Role  saturation  is  a  closely  related  phenomenon.     It  refers  to 
a  situation  in  which  either  too  much  or  too  little  is  required  of  a 
person,  given  his  time,  energy,  and  ability.     It  consists  of  overloading 
a  person  with  role  expectations  or  of  not  expecting  enough  of  him 
(Barton,    1963). 
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Disasters  may  lead  to  either  role  inadequacy  or  role  saturation 
in  both  of  the  senses  mentioned  for  each.     For  example,  people  may 
be  thrust  into  positions  and  expected  to  play  roles  for  which  they  are 
ill-prepared  or  ill-suited.     Likewise,   it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  few 
persons  in  key  positions  to  become  overloaded  with  expectations. 
Both  of  these  phenomena  were  observed  in  Hurricane  Audrey. 

With  respect  to  role  inadequacy,  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster 
and  the  unique  circumstances  in  Cameron  Parish  account  for  the 
presence  of  this  type  of  role  stress.     It  occurred  at  several  places  in 
the  disaster  system.     As  noted  in  Chapter  3,  no  one  was  present  in 
Cameron  Parish  who  was  familiar  with  the  various  policies  and  prac- 
tices of  disaster  agencies.     For  example,  the  coordinator- administrator 
of  civil  defense  rehabilitation,  who  controlled  the  entire  rehabilitation 
effort  of  civil  defense  in  the  parish,  had  been,  until  Audrey,  a  high 
school  principal.     He  had  to  learn  the  bureaucratic  procedures  of 
civil  defense  and  other  relief  agencies  as  he  went  along.     It  was  also 
noted  that  in  the  early  stages  of  rehabilitation  persons  of  questionable 
qualifications  were  placed  in  key  positions,   and  only  gradually  did 
their  inadequacy  to  perform  their  roles  become  obvious. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  as  many  as  7,500  different  workers 
received  pay  from  civil  defense  for  work  in  Cameron  Parish  during 
the  rehabilitation  period.     There  were  only  slightly  over  6,000  men, 
women,  and  children  in  the  parish  when  the  storm  struck.     By  far 
the  greatest  proportion  of  these  7,500  workers  were  from  outside  the 
parish.     The  interesting  question  arises:    What  kinds  of  people  were 
these  7,500  individuals?    There  is,  unfortunately,  no  way  of  answering 
this  question  factually.     However,  several  factors  may  lead  to  the 
statement  of  some  hypotheses  about  their  characteristics.     First, 
these  7,500  do  not  include  people  who  were  paid  from  contracts  let 
to  companies,  but  only  those  employed  as  laborers  on  an  hourly  basis 
and  paid  directly  by  civil  defense.     Second,  persons  with  regular 
employment  were  less  likely  to  be  available  for  such  work.     There- 
fore persons  unemployed  for  one  reason  or  another  would  be  expected 
in  high  proportions.     There  is  some  evidence  that  a  good  number  were 
persons  with  undesirable  work  histories  who  were  available  and  saw 
the  disaster  as  a  chance  to  make  an  easy  dollar.     It  may  also  be  true- 
but  again  there  is  no  proof— that  disasters  attract  curiosity  seekers 
and  persons  with  morbid  curiosity,  and  therefore  such  individuals 
would  be  represented  in  higher  numbers  than  expected  in  the  rehabili- 
tation work  force. 

If  true,  these  facts  would  mean  that  a  high  level  of  role  inade- 
quacy of  a  temperamental  type  might  be  present  in  the  mass  of  workers 
who  took  part  in  the  rehabilitation  process.     Certainly  the  evidence 
indicates  that  a  low  standard  of  performance  was  realized. 
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To  a  certain  extent  it  seems  just  to  say  that  Red  Cross  case 
workers  suffered  to  at  least  a  mild  extent  from  role  inadequacy.     This 
resulted  from  ignorance  of  local  language  and  customs.     The  French 
language,  spoken  as  the  primary  tongue  by  some  of  their  clients, 
apparently  proved  a  stumbling  block  to  effective  case  work  in  some 
areas  of  the  parish. 

Role  saturation  was  especially  evident  in  the  case  of  public 
officials  who  became  overloaded  with  work  and  with  new  role  expecta- 
tions.    The  sheriff,  the  state  representative,  the  county  agent,  the 
civil  defense  coordinator  and  director  simply  had  more  to  do  than 
could  be  done  in  the  time  available.     Likewise  police  jurymen  suffered 
from  severe  demands  being  made  on  them.     Some  of  these  individuals 
suffered  virtual  physical  and  emotional  exhaustion  in  attempting  to 
play  their  roles.     Because  so  much  was  expected  of  them  it  was  almost 
inevitable  that  they  would  be  perceived  by  some  as  not  performing 
their  roles  adequately.     This  may  partially  account  for  negative  senti- 
ments that  persist  in  some  of  the  people  toward  their  leaders  (Barton, 
1963). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  majority  of  respondents  to  the 
family  interview  could  not  or  would  not  name  the  leaders  in  the  parish. 
Furthermore,  they  would  not  cite  persons  who  particularly  deserved 
praise  because  of  the  roles  they  performed  in  rehabilitation.     There 
were  only  five  or  six  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  the  61  interviews  con- 
ducted.    The  general  response  was  to  say  that  everyone  did  all  they 
could,  there  were  no  heroes.     Perhaps  the  explanation  of  this  phenom- 
enon lies  in  the  fact  that  saturation  of  roles  was  common  to  everyone 
during  rehabilitation.     Private  citizens  worked  night  and  day  to  rebuild 
their  shattered  lives,  and  since  they  were  expecting  so  much  of  them- 
selves, they  saw  nothing  unusual  in  overloading  their  public  officials. 
The  significant  fact  remains,  however,  that  in  addition  to  their  public 
duties  officials  also  had  private  lives  to  restore.     This  added  to  their 
role  saturation. 


An  Evaluation  of  the  Therapeutic  Community  Hypothesis 

Fritz  has  postulated  from  an  examination  of  many  previous 
disaster  studies  the  existence  of  certain  positive  or  therapeutic  effects 
of  community- size  disasters.     For  example,  in  a  paper  presented 
before  the  Southern  Sociological  Society  in  April  of  1961,  he  said  the 
following  about  the  final  stage  in  the  development  of  what  he  calls  the 
community  of  sufferers. 
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The  structure  and  forms  of  interaction  adopted  by  the 
community  of  sufferers  during  this  stage  can  be  shown 
to  be  both  individually  and  socially  therapeutic  in  nature 
and  effect,  in  the  sense  that  they: 

1.  Resolve  and  ameliorate  pre-existing  personal 
and  social  conflicts  that  might  endanger  the  present  and 
future  continuity  of  social  life; 

2.  Attenuate  or  prevent  the  usual  disorganizing 
individual  and  small  group  responses  to  danger,  trauma, 
loss  and  privation; 

3.  Reduce  or  prevent  self- aggressive  and  anti- 
social behavior  arising  from  the  losses  and  privations 
imposed  by  the  disaster;  and 

4.  Re -motivate  the  actors  in  the  system  to  devote 
their  energies  to  socially  reconstructive  and  regenerative 
tasks  (Fritz,   1961b). 

The  evidence  available  from  the  Hurricane  Audrey  study  does 
not  support  Fritz's  hypothesis  in  most  of  its  particulars.     For 
example,  the  description  of  the  rehabilitation  process  associated 
with  Audrey  and  other  observations  point  instead  to  the  following 
facts. 

1.  While  it  may  have  been  true  that  certain  interpersonal  con- 
flicts which  had  loomed  large  to  people  before  the  storm  were  tempo- 
rarily reduced,   it  is  equally  if  not  more  true  that  new  conflicts  arose 
which  were  more  severe  in  consequence  for  the  social  system  than 
those  that  had  existed  before.     Furthermore,  old  community  and 
political  loyalties  seemed  to  form  the  axis  around  which  new  and 
serious  conflicts  developed.     As  will  be  noted  in  a  later  chapter  on 
social  change,  these  conflicts  may  be  in  the  process  of  changing  the 
social  system  of  the  area. 

2.  Our  data  seem  to  indicate  that  the  existence  of  a  community 
of  sufferers  softened  the  early  shock  and  trauma  of  the  disaster  expe- 
rience itself  and  of  losses  in  life  and  property  suffered  from  it.     This 
same  fact,  however,   seems  to  have  added  in  several  ways  to  the  pain 
suffered  by  many  victims  over  the  long  run.     First,  there  was  no 
escape  for  many  from  the  constant  reminder  of  their  loss.     Wherever 
they  went,  people  talked  about  the  storm  or  asked  them  about  their 
experiences.     At  first  this  offered  a  sense  of  relief,  but  eventually 

it  seems  to  have  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  emotional  wound  open 
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by  constant  reminders.     Eventually,  many  people  say,  they  began 
avoiding  contact  with  others  who  would  remind  them  of  their  loss. 
There  seems  to  have  developed  a  period  during  which  avoidance  of  the 
topic  of  the  storm  became  the  pattern  by  unconscious  mutual  agree- 
ment.    Second,  the  existence  of  the  community  of  sufferers  did  not 
overcome  the  fact  that  individual  families  and  groups  had  individual 
needs  and  limited  resources  were  available  for  meeting  them.     There 
were  over  a  thousand  houses  to  be  repaired  or  rebuilt,  for  example, 
and  there  were  only  a  few  experienced  contractors  and  qualified  con- 
struction workers  available.     Competition  as  well  as  cooperation  in 
the  use  of  limited  resources  was  present.     Third,  the  community  of 
sufferers,   as  Fritz  has  suggested,  functioned  as  a  reference  group 
for  disaster  victims.     It  seems  likely  also  that,   as  he  says,   "A  small 
group  of  the  most  extreme  sufferers  are  singled  out  and  socially 
recognized  as  a  reference  point  for  the  assessment  and  comparison 
of  disaster  losses  and  privations.  "    However,   it  seems  equally  true 
that  individuals  are  singled  out  who  received  the  most  aid  and  assist- 
ance from  relief  agencies  and  used  as  a  reference  point  for  comparison 
of  the  assistance  received.     The  formation  of  negative  attitudes  toward 
rehabilitation  agencies  seems  clearly  to  be  a  function  of  this  dual  ref- 
erence group  behavior.     The  following  hypothesis  seems  worthy  of 
systematic  investigation: 

Disaster  victims  compare  themselves  with  other  victims 
in  terms  of  degree  of  suffering  and  loss,   and  amount  of 
assistance  received.     In  the  comparison  attitudes,  negative 
or  positive,  are  formed  according  to  their  judgment  of 
their  own  relative  deprivation  as  estimated  in  the  comparison. 

3.     With  the  exception  of  one  suicide  which  was  attributed  to 
Hurricane  Audrey,  there  is  no  positive  evidence  of  self-destructive 
acts.     However,  there  is  an  abundance  of  evidence  of  anti- social 
behavior  associated  with  the  disaster.     First,  looting  did  take  place. 
According  to  local  authorities,   gold  teeth  and  jewelry  were  stolen 
from  bodies;  some  of  the  jewelry  was  removed  by  cutting  off  fingers. 
Persons  suspected  of  looting  were  put  to  work  clearing  debris,   accord- 
ing to  leaders  in  the  community.     What  might  be  called  white-collar 
looting  took  place  also.     White-collar  looting  consisted  of  making 
fraudulent  claims  against  disaster  relief  funds.     This  was  illustrated 
in  the  previous  chapter  where  reference  was  made  to  busloads  of 
workers  who  claimed  pay  for  work  they  did  not  do.     Also  mentioned 
was  the  behavior  of  house  movers,  warehouse  personnel,   and  the  like. 
There  are  several  authenticated  cases  of  individuals  misappropriating 
relief  supplies  and  equipment.     At  one  point  in  the  rehabilitation 
process  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  was  called  in  to  find  out 
what  had  happened  to  such  things  as  generators,  water  pumps,  lumber, 
and  other  relief  supplies  that  had  disappeared. 
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The  confusion  produced  by  the  almost  total  destruction  and  the 
convergence  of  thousands  of  relief  workers  on  the  area  offered  a 
perfect  opportunity  for  white-collar  looting.     That  such  looting  took 
place  is  beyond  doubt. 

4.     While  there  is  ample  evidence  of  socially  reconstructive 
and  regenerative  behavior  and  of  personal  sacrifice  for  the  public 
good,  there  is  also  evidence  of  self-seeking,  anti-social  behavior  as 
noted  above.     People,   it  appears  to  these  investigators,  were  not 
changed  in  their  basic  motivation  by  the  disaster  experience.     Those 
with  a  social  conscience  acted  in  accordance  with  it,   and  those  with 
selfish  orientations  continued  to  act  in  that  way.     It  might  be  said  that 
the  disaster  tended  to  bring  out  both  the  best  and  the  worst  in  people. 
It  is,  however,  obviously  incorrect,  as  far  as  the  Audrey  disaster  is 
concerned,  to  say  that  only  socially  regenerative  behavior  took  place. 

As  seen  from  the  above  comments,  the  authors  of  this  report 
feel  that  Fritz's  therapeutic  community  hypothesis  is  not  confirmed 
by  the  Hurricane  Audrey  experience.     Several  factors  may  account 
for  this  contradictory  set  of  findings.     First,  the  Hurricane  Audrey 
disaster  represents  a  more  total  disruption  of  the  social  system  than 
most  other  disasters  studied  recently.     It  may  be  that  under  conditions 
of  less  complete  disruption  the  Fritz  hypothesis  holds  true.     Second, 
a  longer  period  of  time  is  covered  in  this  research  than  is  usual  in 
most  disaster  studies.     It  may  be  that  had  a  longer  period  of  time 
been  covered  by  other  earlier  research  the  kinds  of  facts  turned  up 
in  this  study  would  have  been  found.     For  example,   in  order  to  learn 
some  of  the  negative  aspects  of  rehabilitation  it  is  necessary  to  spend 
sufficient  time  in  field  work  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  local  people 
who  are  reluctant  to  wash  their  dirty  linen  in  public.     Another  factor 
that  may  account  for  differences  in  findings  is  the  amount  of  time 
spent  in  interviewing  disaster  victims  as  opposed  to  key  officials  and 
rehabilitation  personnel.     Generally,  the  negative  aspects  of  rehabili- 
tation are  better  known  to  the  leaders  and  officials  of  the  disaster  area 
than  to  the  victims  themselves.     In  this  study  a  great  deal  of  time  was 
spent  in  interviews  with  key  officials.     Another  possible  explanation 
is  the  difficulty  of  reporting  negative  facts  without  injuring  individuals 
and  groups.     For  this  reason  such  facts  may  tend  to  be  under- reported 
by  both  interviewees  and  by  the  disaster  researcher. 

To  the  present  writers,  the  therapeutic  community  idea  seems 
most  useful  in  dealing  with  the  immediate  post-impact  period.     Had 
this  research  ended  after  the  first  few  weeks  following  Audrey,  this 
hypothesis  in  all  likelihood  would  have  been  accepted.     During  that 
time  the  "community  of  sufferers"  seems  to  have  performed  many 
therapeutic  functions  for  disaster  victims.     But  its  presumed  early 
therapeutic  effects  were  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  development  of 
various  non-therapeutic  consequences  in  the  long  run. 
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CHAPTER  5 
MENTAL  HEALTH  EFFECTS  OF  HURRICANE  AUDREY 


The  literature  on  disaster  is  full  of  references  to  the  "trauma- 
tizing" effects  of  disaster  on  people  who  experience  such  crises. 
Much  speculation  and  some  research  has  posed  the  general  hypothesis 
that  disasters  affect  the  mental  health  of  both  individuals  and  commu- 
nities.     The  horror  of  some  disaster  experiences  and  the  sudden  loss 
of  loved  ones  and  of  property  have  been  held  to  create  a  situation  ideal 
for  inducing  both  neurotic  and  psychotic  behavior  in  people. 

The  early  literature  on  this  subject  is  rife  with  statements  based 
largely  on  folklore  concerning  the  irrational  behavior  of  people  during 
virtually  every  phase  of  the  disaster  experience  from  warning  through 
rehabilitation.     Although  there  was  some  solid  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
up  until  World  War  II  it  was  assumed  that  in  general  people  panic  in 
response  to  a  severe  physical  threat.     The  early  war  experience  added 
credence  to  these  ideas  when  masses  of  refugees  fled  before  Hitler's 
invading  armies.     Even  then,  however,  careful  observers  noted  the 
methodical  and  panic -free  way  refugees  plodded  along  in  search  of 
safety. 

When  mass  bombing  failed  to  produce  the  expected  panic  and 
demoralization  of  civilian  populations,  it  became  dramatically  apparent 
that  it  was  time  to  re-examine  the  old  ideas  about  the  psychological 
effects  of  disaster.     Furthermore,   it  came  as  a  surprise  to  almost 
everyone  that  the  continual  air  raids  on  English  and  German  cities  did 
not  produce  a  mass  of  mental  patients  suffering  from  varying  degrees 
of  shell  shock  or,  more  properly,  bomb  shock.     Even  more  unexpected 
was  the  fact  that  some  persons  who  had  displayed  severe  neurotic  or 
psychotic  symptoms  experienced  a  remission  of  symptoms  under  stress, 

The  data  on  the  wartime  mental  health  consequences  of  bombing 
are  far  from  complete,  leaving  many  questions  unanswered.     Further- 
more, little  is  known  about  the  long  term  effects  of  such  experience, 
since  most  of  the  research  was  done  within  a  few  months  or  years  of 
the  war's  end.     Enough  questions  have  been  raised,  however,  to  bring 
about  a  re-thinking  of  ideas  about  the  psychological  after-effects  of 
disaster  (Janis,    1951). 
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In  recent  years,  for  example,   Fritz  has  proposed  a  number  of 
interesting  hypotheses  concerning  the  psychological  dimensions  of 
disaster  experience  (Fritz,   1961).     His  work  has  suggested  explanations 
for  the  unanticipated  mental  health  consequences  of  wartime  bombing 
and  of  natural  disasters.     His  notion  of  the  "therapeutic  community" 
poses  the  hypothesis  that  the  nature  of  mass  disaster  experience  sup- 
plies its  own  buffer  against  severe  psychological  damage,   and  sets  in 
motion  certain  "self-curative"  or  "auto -therapeutic  processes.  "   After 
reading  some  of  Fritz's  writing,  the  hypothesis  itself  suggests  that 
severe  mental  health  problems  are  indeed  less  likely  to  occur  after  a 
disaster  than  before  it. 

Evidence  to  the  contrary  has  recently  been  supplied  by  research 
done  by  Moore  on  the  after-effects  of  Texas  tornadoes  (Moore,   1959). 
Moore's  technique,  however,  leaves  something  to  be  desired,   since 
it  depends  on  subjects'  statements,   in  rather  general  terms,  about 
their  own  mental  state.     For  example,  Moore  found  that  71.  9  per  cent 
of  his  102  respondents  from  Waco  reported  feeling  excessively  nervous 
and  upset  following  the  tornado  experience.     Since  no  results  of  a 
re-survey  done  some  time  after  the  experience  have  been  published, 
it  is  difficult  to  evaluate  what  these  reports  mean.     Are  they  manifes- 
tations of  the  natural,  temporary,  emotional  response  to  an  extremely 
dangerous  and  painful  experience,  or  do  they  represent  permanent  or 
at  least  lasting  scars  in  the  personality  tissue  of  the  individual?    Moore 
is  now  performing  additional  research  to  determine  the  answer  to  this 
question. 

Because  of  the  potentially  high  theoretical  and  applied  value  of 
these  various  propositions  concerning  the  mental  health  consequences 
of  disaster,   an  attempt  was  made  during  the  present  study  to  gather 
data  systematically  on  the  mental  health  consequences  of  Hurricane 
Audrey.     Such  data  were  gathered  as  an  adjunct  to  the  larger  study  of 
social  change.     At  the  outset  it  was  realized  that  only  the  surface  of 
the  problem  could  be  scratched  with  the  time  and  resources  available. 
Ideally  a  corps  of  psychiatrically  trained  interviewers  should  have 
been  used.     Instead,  trained  sociologists  did  the  interviewing,  using 
more  or  less  standard  sociological  interviewing  techniques. 

There  were  two  surveys  made  of  mental  health  problems.     The 
first  consisted  of  interviews  conducted  with  key  expert  informants 
such  as  doctors,   school  teachers  and  school  principals.     The  other 
was  a  survey  of  61  disaster  victims  and  25  community  leaders.     This 
latter  survey,  which  will  be  called  the  "Disaster  Victim  Survey,  " 
consisted  of  questions  on  mental  health  inserted  in  the  larger  inter- 
view schedule  for  the  entire  study. 
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The  Expert  Informants  Survey 


Background 


The  interviews  comprising  this  survey  were  conducted  during 
one  five-day  period  in  August,   1961,  approximately  four  years  after 
the  hurricane.     The  informed  opinion  of  physicians,  teachers,   school 
principals,  public  health  officials  and  other  knowledgeable  people  con- 
cerning the  mental  health  consequences  of  the  storm  were  sought  in 
an  unstructured  interview. 

The  three  physicians  resident  in  Lower  Cameron  Parish,  the 
public  health  administrator  and  a  psychiatrist  who  has  practiced  for 
many  years  in  Lake  Charles  were  interviewed.     The  interviews  ranged 
in  length  from  about  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half.     Questions  were 
focused  on  physicians'  views  of  the  mental  health  consequences  of  the 
storm,  and  on  securing  any  supporting  data  which  might  be  available. 
Early  in  the  interview  the  informants  were  assured  that  the  interviewer 
was  interested  in  securing  their  views,   and  that  the  interviewer  did 
not  necessarily  believe  either  that  there  were  or  were  not  mental 
health  problems  related  to  the  storm.     The  interview  then  proceeded 
conversationally,  with  the  field  worker  probing  for  clarification  from 
time  to  time. 

Other  interviews  were  with  two  visiting  teachers,  the  parish 
school  principals  (a  group  interview),   and  the  superintendent  of 
schools. 


The  Findings 

The  most  serious  difficulty  encountered  in  this  short  exploratory 
study  was  the  paucity  of  factual  information  to  support  the  opinions  of 
those  interviewed.     This  resulted  from  the  loss  of  all  patients'  records 
in  Lower  Cameron  Parish  when  the  physicians'  offices  were  destroyed 
in  the  storm.     The  only  pre- storm  records  available  were  those  deal- 
ing with  state  hospital  commitments.     These  were  available  in  the 
parish  sheriff's  office.     Given  these  limitations,  following  is  a  summary 
of  the  data  obtained  from  the  expert  informants. 


Children 

Only  one  physician  believed  that  storm -related  disturbances  in 
children  occurred.     He  stated  that  an  emotional  disturbance  in  the 
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form  of  phobic  anxiety  appeared  during  the  summer  following  the 
hurricane.     Under  questioning  he  stated  that  when  the  hurricane  season 
approached  a  number  of  children  exhibited  complaints  making  up  a 
clear-cut  clinical  syndrome  of  phobic  anxiety,   and  they  were  treated 
accordingly  by  him.     The  number  of  such  cases  would  have  to  be 
checked  in  the  records,  but  he  felt  the  records  would  support  his 
contention.     This  physician  added  that  the  number  of  cases  of  this 
type  reached  a  high  point  during  the  summer  following  Hurricane 
Audrey,  but  decreased  each  year  thereafter.     None  of  the  cases  treated 
by  him  were  referred  for  psychiatric  treatment.     There  were  no  cases 
like  these  seen  by  him  in  the  summer  of  1961. 

The  two  other  physicians  in  the  parish  reported  negatively  on 
storm-related  disturbances  in  children,  as  did  the  visiting  teacher, 
school  principals,  and  the  school  superintendent.     The  principals, 
however,  contributed  qualifications.     They  stated  that  for  some  time 
following  the  storm  parents  exhibited  considerable  concern  and 
anxiety  at  the  appearance  of  threatening  weather.     In  several  instances 
parents  called  the  schools  to  determine  whether  or  not  children  were 
to  be  dismissed  from  school  because  of  a  storm  threat.     In  a  few  cases 
parents  came  to  the  school  and  demanded  that  their  children  be  released, 
In  each  instance,   according  to  the  principals,  there  was  no  general  or 
official  warning  of  danger.     The  principals  believed  that  the  anxiety 
of  parents  generally  was  greater  than  that  of  their  children.     This  may 
have  induced  a  certain  amount  of  anxiety  in  the  children,  but  was  not 
noticeable  enough  for  school  officials  to  deal  with. 

Neither  principals  nor  visiting  teachers  noted  any  difference  in 
performance  levels  of  students  after  the  storm.     As  with  the  physicians' 
records,  school  records,  including  psychological  test  materials,  were 
destroyed  by  the  hurricane,  but  it  was  believed  by  the  teachers  and 
principals  that  such  tests  and  classroom  work  would  reveal  no  pre- 
and  post- storm  differences.     In  response  to  a  question,  no  one  believed 
that  student  story- telling,  writing,  or  drawing  indicated  preoccupation 
with  the  hurricane  or  storms  in  general.     There  was  a  generally 
heightened  interest  in  weather  phenomena,  and  teachers  devoted  class- 
room time  to  presentations  and  discussions  of  weather.     This  interest 
was,  however,  believed  to  be  normal  and  not  obsessive. 

The  visiting  teachers  reported  that  there  was  no  increase  in 
their  case  loads  of  problem  children.     The  cases  that  were  dealt  with 
were  perceived  as  deriving  from  problems  in  the  family  which  were 
not  related  to  the  impact  of  the  storm;  these  would  be  problem  cases 
even  under  normal  circumstances. 
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The  Lake  Charles  psychiatrist,  who  has  practiced  in  the  area 
for  a  number  of  years  and  who  was  the  principal  referral  for  psychi- 
atric cases,  also  reported  no  increase  in  mental  disturbances  due  to 
the  storm.     He  is  affiliated  with  a  child  guidance  clinic  which  has  been 
established  in  Lake  Charles.     He  felt  confident  that  no  cases  have  been 
reported  there. 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  the  findings  with  respect  to  mental 
and  emotional  disturbances  in  children  are  largely  negative,  this  fact 
may  not  be  necessarily  conclusive.     While  this  comment  is  not  meant 
to  be  critical,  it  should  be  recognized  that  the  physicians  in  the  dis- 
aster area  are  not  trained  in  psychiatry;  nor  are  the  school  principals 
and  visiting  teachers  trained  to  perceive  psychopathology.     It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  more  florid  disturbances  in  behavior  or 
emotions  would  be  perceived,  but  it  is  likely  that  more  subtle  problems 
would  not  be  identified.     However,  on  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  it 
is  probable  that  those  children  who  suffered  the  greatest  losses  —  i.  e.  , 
losing  one  or  both  parents  or  siblings  — are  no  longer  residing  in  Lower 
Cameron  Parish.     Thus,  selective  factors  may  be  operating  to  reduce 
the  incidence  of  such  cases  in  the  area.     In  short,  these  data,  while 
probably  indicative  of  a  low  incidence  of  childrens'  problems,  are 
largely  inconclusive.     It  would  be  useful,  then,  to  trace  and  interview 
the  children  and  their  families  who  have  not  returned  to  the  disaster 
area,  since  these  families  typically  have  experienced  most  deprivation 
and  disruption. 


Adults 

The  findings  with  respect  to  adults  are  similar  to  those  for 
children.     One  of  the  physicians,  who  reported  no  storm-related  dis- 
turbances in  children,  stated  that  he  had  not  identified  any  cases  of 
storm-related  mental  or  emotional  disorder  in  adults.     The  physician 
who  perceived  the  greatest  number  of  children's  problems  felt  that 
adults  were  affected  considerably  less.     He  did,  however,  report  one 
suicide  of  an  adult  male  which  he  directly  attributes  to  the  effects  of 
the  storm.     This  patient  lost  his  wife  and  children;  his  wife  was  swept 
away  from  him  and  one  child  drowned  near  him.     Approximately  a 
week  or  10  days  after  the  storm  the  physician  observed  this  man  in 
a  state  of  euphoria.     The  physician  said  that  at  the  time  he  thought  he 
was  inebriated,  but  later  realized  that  he  did  not  drink.     The  man  was, 
according  to  the  physician,  a  devoted  family  man  and  father.     He  was 
subsequently  treated  by  the  doctor  intermittently  for  a  number  of 
minor  ailments.     On  each  visit  he  seemed  calm  and  subdued,  but 
overly  concerned  about  his  modest  doctor's  bills,  which  he  had  diffi- 
culty paying.     Approximately  a  year  after  the  storm  the  physician 
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treated  him  again  for  a  respiratory  infection.     At  this  time  the  patient 
verbalized  some  strange  ideas  about  the  doctor  taking  away  his  home 
and  expressed  concern  about  paying  his  medical  bills.     The  man  seemed 
fatigued  and  confused,  but  seemed  to  become  calmer  when  reassured 
by  the  doctor.     Several  days  later  the  patient  was  found  dead— a  suicide. 
This  physician  said  that  he  has  treated  a  number  of  adults  for  various 
kinds  of  emotional  disorders,  but  believes  that  drug  therapy  has  been 
effective.     He  volunteered  the  observation  that  while  psychiatric 
referrals  have  not  been  necessary,  the  people  in  this  area  would  not 
resist  such  a  referral.     He  believes  that  the  stigma  attached  to  psy- 
chiatric illness  is  less  here  than  elsewhere. 

The  third  local  physician,  while  perceiving  no  storm- related 
problems  in  children,  felt  that  there  was  a  definite  increase  in 
emotional  problems  of  adults  following  the  storm.     He  feels  that  there 
is  a  higher  incidence  of  disorder  among  adults  30  years  old  and  older. 
This  seems  to  be  primarily  of  the  manic-depressive  type  — i.  e.  , 
periods  of  excitement  followed  by  depression,  with  depressive  periods 
predominating.     Some  exhibited  tenseness;  others  became  overly 
religious.     The  depression,  typically,  was  not  severe,  but  sufficiently 
identifiable  to  be  treated  with  drugs.     This  physician  feels  that  the 
majority  of  these  patients  were  stabilized  on  drugs,  with  no  need  for 
psychiatric  referral. 

This  physician,  in  response  to  a  question,  felt  that  there  were 
more  referrals  (i.e.  ,   commitments)  to  the  state  mental  hospital  than 
before  the  hurricane.     He  is  the  parish  medical  officer,   and  granted 
permission  for  examination  of  the  commitment  records  on  file  in  the 
sheriff's  office.     A  compilation  of  these  cases  revealed  no  increase 
in  commitments  from  the  disaster  area  since  the  storm. 

One  pattern  identified  by  this  physician,   and  supported  by  the 
others,  was  that  several  long  term  mental  patients  lost  their  with- 
drawal symptoms  after  the  storm.     One  woman  in  her  sixties,  who 
had  been  to  the  state  mental  hospital  on  several  occasions,  assumed 
much  responsibility  for  her  family  during  the  reconstruction  period. 
She  changed  from  being  a  withdrawn  and  dependent  person  to  taking 
an  active  part  in  all  activities.     This  remission  persisted  for  several 
years,  but  she  is  now  gradually  slipping  back  into  despondency. 

Aside  from  those  with  emotional  problems,  the  same  pattern  of 
reactivation  has  been  observed  for  a  number  of  retired  people.     They 
lost  almost  everything  in  the  disaster,   and  worked  hard  during  the 
reconstruction  period.     Evidently  some  of  these  individuals  have  not 
slipped  back  into  retirement  since  then;  they  have  remained  active, 
probably  in  part  through  choice  and  part  necessity.     These  kinds  of 
cases  were  pointed  out  as  beneficial  effects  of  the  storm. 
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An  additional  finding,  first  suggested  by  an  interview  conducted 
by  the  Disaster  Research  Group  in  August,   1957,  was  that  there  was 
a  series  of  gastro-intestinal  disturbances  in  the  period  immediately 
following  the  storm.     This  information  was  corroborated  in  August, 
1961.      These  problems  were  viewed  as  physiological,  resulting  from 
exposure  and  ingestion  of  salt  water.     It  is  also  believed  that  those 
who  had  experienced  most  exposure  and  hardship  during  the  storm 
exhibited  more  severe  symptoms. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  interview  with  each  doctor  a  hypothesis 
was  proposed  for  their  reaction.     In  1957  a  Lake  Charles  psychiatrist 
suggested  during  an  interview  that  emotional  disorders  might  develop 
in  Lower  Cameron  Parish  as  the  people  started  to  move  back  into  this 
community.     When  this  occurred,  he  said,  changes  in  the  community 
and  the  loss  of  relatives  and  friends  would  be  felt  most  acutely,  and 
at  that  time  emotional  disorders  would  appear.     None  of  the  three 
Cameron  doctors,  nor  the  Lake  Charles  psychiatrist  could  support  the 
hypothesis.     In  fact,  they  said  that  disorders  on  any  measurable  scale 
did  not  materialize.     In  response  to  a  question,  each  physician  said 
that  he  did  not  perceive  any  association  between  loss  of  family  mem- 
bers and  emotional  problems.     One  physician  pointed  out  that  many 
families  had  lost  at  least  one  member,  and  if  the  hypothesis  had  any 
validity  there  would  be  a  great  many  people  with  problems. 

It  may  be  that  the  families  with  greatest  losses  did  not  move 
back  into  the  community.     Again  data  are  inconclusive.     A  careful 
search  of  physicians'  records  and  correlation  of  these  data  with  per- 
tinent family  data  is  indicated  in  addition  to  systematic  follow-up  on 
families  and  individuals  who  did  not  return  to  the  area. 


Summary 

The  expert  informants'  survey  supplies  the  following  scanty 
results. 

1.  A  noticeable  but  decreasing  number  of  cases  of  phobic 
anxiety  about  storms  in  children  (one  physician). 

2.  No  discernible  increase  in  behavioral  or  emotional 
problems  in  the  schools  (visiting  teachers,   school 
principals,   school  superintendent). 

3.  No  cases  recalled  in  which  psychiatric  referral  was 
made  for  children  (four  physicians). 
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4.  Increase  in  number  of  adult  cases  of  depression  (one 
physician  is  firm  about  this,  one  physician  is  equivocal). 

5.  The  death  of  one  adult  male  identified  as  suicide  approxi- 
mately one  year  after  storm. 

6.  No  increase  in  number  of  commitments  to  state  mental 
hospital  from  disaster  area  in  years  1957  to  1961. 

7.  No  support,   in  physicians'  opinion,  for  hypothesis  that 
property  and  family  losses  resulted  in  emotional 
disturbances. 


The  Disaster  Victim  Survey 


Method 


As  pointed  out  in  the  Methodological  Note  in  the  Appendix,   61 
families  who  were  classified  as  disaster  victims  were  surveyed  during 
the  Summer  of  1961.     Interviews  contained  some  highly  specific  as 
well  as  general  questions  pertaining  to  the  mental  health  of  disaster 
victims  and  their  families. 

One  series  of  questions  was  borrowed  from  the  work  of  Jack 
Glidewell  and  his  associates  in  the  St.   Louis  County  Mental  Health 
Project  and  modified  for  the  present  study  (Glidewell  1960).     These 
questions,  which  had  been  found  effective  in  the  above-mentioned 
research,  were  concerned  with  specific  behavior  problems  observed 
in  children  following  Audrey.     A  respondent  from  each  family  unit  (in 
most  cases  the  mother)  was  asked  whether  her  pre-school  and  her 
school- age  children  had  ever  had  any  trouble  with  the  following: 

1.  sleeping 

2.  eating 

3.  bed  wetting 

4.  getting  along  with  other  children 

5.  being  easily  upset  or  irritable 

6.  with  school  (for  school- age  children) 

Then  they  were  asked  to  indicate  when  the  problem  started,  how 
long  it  lasted,  and  what  was  done  about  it. 

Because  these  questions  were  part  of  a  larger  schedule  dealing 
with  the  disaster  experience,   it  turned  out  that  every  respondent 
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answered  the  questions  as  if  they  were,   "Have  any  of  your  children 

had  any  trouble  with since  Hurricane  Audrey?"    This 

was  unfortunate,  since  it  was  hoped  that  all  problems,,  whether  prior 
to  or  after  Audrey,  would  be  uncovered,  and  that  the  "when  did  they 
begin"  question  would  give  the  necessary  dating.     However,  not  a 
single  pre -Audrey  problem  was  mentioned. 


Findings 

The  disaster  victim  survey  of  mental  health  problems  yielded 
rather  disappointing  and  inconclusive  results.     They  will  be  summarized 
briefly  in  the  following  paragraphs.     It  is  believed  that  their  significance 
lies  primarily  in  the  fact  that  so  little  specific  information  was  turned 
up  despite  considerable  interview  time  spent  in  pursuit  of  such  infor- 
mation. 

One  observation  of  possible  mental  health  significance  from 
such  interviews  is  that  every  respondent  stated  children  and  adults 
alike  display  a  higher  than  pre -Audrey  level  of  both  anxiety  over  and 
interest  in  weather  conditions.     This  observation  agrees  with  the 
reports  of  doctors,  school  teachers,  and  community  leaders.     It  also 
corresponds  to  the  report  of  Moore  concerning  tornado  victims  (Moore, 
1959). 

The  results  of  Glidewell-type  questions  concerning  behavior 
problems  in  children  may  be  summarized  briefly  as  follows.     Twenty- 
three  families  were  interviewed  who  had  pre -school  children  living  in 
the  home.     Thirteen  of  these  mentioned  at  least  one  of  the  six  behavior 
problems  they  were  questioned  about.     Only  two  mentioned  a  child  who 
had  two  such  problems  and  none  mentioned  more  than  two  problems. 
Twenty  families  which  included  school- age  children  were  interviewed. 
Twelve  of  these  mentioned  one  or  more  of  the  six  behavior  problems. 
Only  four  mentioned  more  than  one  problem.     If  all  families  including 
pre-school  and  school  children  are  put  together  there  were  40  different 
families  with  children  interviewed.     Of  these,   22  mentioned  one  or 
more  problems.     In  all,   31  different  problems  were  mentioned,  or  an 
average  of  .  78  problems  per  case. 

In  general,  parents  believed  that  the  problems  of  school-age 
children  were  more  serious  than  those  for  younger  children.     Of  the 
12  parents  who  perceived  problems  in  their  school-age  children 
following  Audrey,  five  stated  that  the  problems  lasted  six  months  or 
more  and  four  believed  the  problems  still  existed  in  1961.     In  the 
case  of  pre-school  children,  all  respondents  said  the  problems  lasted 
six  months  or  less.     Before  these  sparse  findings  are  discussed,  the 
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mental  health  problems  of  adults  as  revealed  through  the  disaster 
victim  survey  will  be  reviewed. 

A  direct  question  was  put  to  respondents,   seeking  their  percep- 
tions of  mental  health  problems  in  adult  members  of  the  community. 
While  it  proved  difficult,  as  was  anticipated,  to  make  clear  the  mean- 
ing of  the  question  to  all  respondents,   interviewers  were  successful 
in  obtaining  answers  which  indicated  understanding  of  the  question  from 
42  of  the  61  respondents.     Of  those  who  answered  the  questions,   16 
mentioned  mental  health  problems  in  adults,   and  named  a  total  of  19 
different  specific  cases  of  persons  suffering  from  some  kind  of 
emotional  difficulty.     The  19  indicated  problems  are  presented  in 
Table  5-1.     Of  the  19  cases  described,   13  were  identified  by  name 
and  six  were  not  so  identified.     These  latter  cases  were  described  by 
sex,   age,   and  symptom  by  respondents,   and  represent  individual  cases, 
It  is  not  possible  to  determine  whether  any  of  these  unnamed  individuals 
are  duplications  of  those  identified  by  name.     Descriptions  of  the  cases, 
however,  make  it  appear  that  no  more  than  two  or  possibly  three  can 
be  duplications  of  those  included  in  the  13  named  individuals. 


TABLE  5-1 

Specifically  Mentioned  Mental  Health  Problems 
Problem  Number  of  Cases' 

Nervous  Breakdown,  Under  Doctor's  Care  8 

Nervous  Symptoms,  Treated  By  Doctor  2 
Very  Serious  Nervous  Symptoms,  No 

Mention  of  Treatment  4 
Shock  and  Fatal  Heart  Attack  Shortly 

After  Storm  4 

Suicide  1 

Total  Different  Cases  T9 


Of  the  19  cases  thus  identified,  eight  were  described  as  having 
nervous  breakdowns  which  required  doctors'  care  and  hospitalization. 
Two  additional  cases  were  described  as  being  severe  enough  for  the 
individuals,  who  defined  their  own  problems  as  excessive  nervous- 
ness, to  seek  medical  aid.     Four  more  cases  were  described  as 
involving  severe  emotional  disturbance  but  without  specific  reference 
to  medical  care. 
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A  repeated  response  on  the  part  of  the  community  leaders 
interviewed  was  that  a  lot  of  people  suffered  heart  attacks  as  a  result 
of  the  emotional  strain  connected  with  the  disaster  experience.     Only 
four  of  the  respondents  in  the  disaster  victim  category  reported 
specific  cases  such  as  this.     These  four  cases  were  described  as 
"heart  attacks  resulting  from  the  shock  of  losing  loved  ones  and 
seeing  one's  property  destroyed.  " 

Finally,  the  same  suicide  that  was  mentioned  by  the  doctor  in 
the  earlier  section  of  this  chapter  was  mentioned  by  one  respondent 
as  the  direct  result  of  the  man  losing  his  wife  and  children  in  the 
storm. 

Besides  the  19  cases  mentioned  specifically,   six  respondents 
gave  very  general  responses,  indicating  they  knew  of  cases  of  mental 
disturbance  they  attributed  to  the  storm.     Such  responses  as  "plenty 
people  lost  their  minds"  or  "lots  of  folks  have  never  gotten  over  the 
shock"  fall  into  this  category. 

Surprisingly  enough,  in  this  section  of  the  interview  only  four 
cases  of  children  were  mentioned  as  having  mental  health  problems 
attributed  to  the  storm.     Three  of  these  were  mentioned  by  name. 
More  surprising  is  the  fact  that  33  respondents  expressed  the  definite 
belief  that  children  had  not  suffered  any  long  range  emotional  upset  as 
a  result  of  their  experience.     This  contrasts  with  the  22  parents  who 
mentioned  specific  behavior  problems  in  their  own  children.     Evidently 
many  respondents  did  not  see  children's  behavior  problems  as  mental 
health  problems .. 


Interpretation  of  Data 

The  above  data  are  extremely  sketchy  and  difficult  to  interpret. 
Only  the  most  tentative  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  them,  even 
when  they  are  compared  with  the  data  obtained  from  the  doctors  and 
teachers. 

It  seems  wise  to  approach  an  interpretation  in  terms  of  what  the 
data  do  not  demonstrate,   rather  than  in  terms  of  what  they  do.     For 
example,  it  seems  clear  that  these  data  do  not  show  an  extremely 
high  incidence  of  serious  mental  disturbance  in  children  which  can  be 
associated  with  the  storm.     Glidewell,  in  his  St.   Louis  Health  Study, 
concluded  that  children  with  one  or  two  problems,  out  of  his  list  of 
21  behavior  problem  areas,  fell  in  the  categories  labeled  "well 
adjusted"  or  "no  significant  problems"  (Glidewell,   1961).     Those  with 
three  or  more  problems  were  described  as  "sub -clinic ally  disturbed" 
or  "clinically  disturbed.  " 
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In  the  present  study  only  six  of  Glidewell's  21  categories  were 
used.     It  was  found  that  no  pre- school  child  had  more  than  two  of  the 
six  problems,  and  only  two  children  had  two  problems.     While  it  is 
true  that  these  problems  were  all  attributed  to  Audrey,  the  pre-school 
group  seems  relatively  free  of  major  emotional  upsets  in  terms  of 
Glidewell's  standards  even  when  they  are  lowered  to  count  two  problems 
as  indicating  such  a  disturbance. 

In  the  case  of  school  age  children,  the  situation  is  somewhat 
more  serious,  but  yet  not  by  any  means  alarming.     In  this  case  four 
individuals  were  named  as  having  more  than  one  problem,   and  two  as 
having  as  many  as  three.     Again  the  incidence  seems  rather  low- 
certainly  too  low  to  support  the  contention  that  the  disaster  experience 
resulted  in  a  large  number  of  emotional  disturbances  in  children.    The 
data  on  the  duration  of  the  problems  also  point  in  this  direction.     In 
only  a  few  cases  did  the  problem  last  as  long  as  six  months.     In  most 
they  were  described  as  lasting  only  a  few  days  or  weeks. 

There  is  no  evidence  here  to  support  Moore's  contention  that 
"natural  disasters  lead  to  more  long  run  emotional  stress  than  is 
commonly  supposed,"  if  this  statement  is  applied  to  children  (Moore, 
1959). 

Against  these  observations  should  be  set  the  fact  that  nearly 
every  person  interviewed  in  both  the  special  informant  and  family 
categories  mentioned  people  getting  more  "nervous  or  edgy"  during 
the  hurricane  season  or  bad  weather.     Children  were  singled  out  in 
such  comments.     Besides  this  it  should  be  noted  that  the  sheriff's 
office,  the  civil  defense  office,   and  the  various  school  principals' 
offices  reported  being  deluged  with  phone  calls  during  bad  weather 
by  persons  who  were  concerned  about  the  possibility  of  another  storm. 
It  is  also  a  fact  that  a  certain  number  of  people  now  evacuate  to  higher 
ground  when  the  weather  gets  bad,  even  though  no  hurricane  is  remotely 
likely.     The  number  who  do  so  is  unknown  at  this  point,  but  reports 
from  a  number  of  reliable  observers  agree  on  the  existence  of  this 
phenomenon. 

If  such  a  high  level  of  anxiety  over  the  weather  is  taken  to  be 
irrational  or  emotionally  inappropriate,  one  must  conclude  that  both 
children  and  adults  are  suffering  from  long-range,  disaster- induced 
emotional  problems.     However,  it  is  problematic  whether  or  not  this 
interpretation  is  legitimate.     Cameron  Parish  is  a  disaster-prone 
area  known  by  its  inhabitants  to  be  subject  to  violent  storms  and  high 
water.     Since  Audrey,  two  additional  hurricanes  have  caused  minor 
damage  to  the  parish,  Donna  in  1957  and  Carla  in  1961.     It  can  be 
argued  that  a  high  level  of  concern  over  weather  conditions  is  quite 
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appropriate  to  the  people  who  live  in  Lower  Cameron.     Those  who 
are  not  concerned,  it  can  be  said— as  it  was  at  the  time  of  Audrey- 
are  the  ones  who  are  displaying  irrational  behavior. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  these  facts  tend  to  support  Moore's  findings 
from  the  San  Angelo  afcnd  Waco  tornado  studies  insofar  as  they  demon- 
strate the  existence  of  a  heightened  anxiety  over  weather  conditions 
and  the  possible  recurrence  of  a  disaster  (Moore,   1959).     It  should 
also  be  pointed  out  that  Moore's  study  areas  are  disaster  prone  in 
that  they  continually  experience  tornado  warnings. 

Interpretation  of  the  data  on  adult  mental  health  problems  is 
even  more  difficult  than  those  with  respect  to  children.     The  data  on 
adults  are  such  that  cases  occurring  "to  the  knowledge  of  the  respond- 
ent" were  used.     How  can  this  be  related  to  the  possible  incidence  of 
mental  health  problems  in  the  community  at  large?    Did  the  61  respond- 
ents know  all  of  the  people  in  the  parish,  and  were  they  in  a  position 
to  know  of  all  the  cases  of  emotional  disturbance?    A  strong  case  can 
be  made  for  saying  that  the  61  persons  interviewed  were  probably 
collectively  acquainted  with  virtually  every  permanent  resident  of  the 
parish.     This  statement  is  based  on  knowledge  of  the  kinship  system 
in  the  area  and  of  the  distribution  of  respondents  over  the  territory. 
However,  no  such  statement  can  be  made  concerning  their  knowledge 
of  every  emotional  disturbance  in  the  parish.     It  is  probable  that  far 
more  disturbances  existed  than  were  mentioned. 

For  example,  there  were  three  individuals  interviewed  during 
the  course  of  the  research  who  displayed  what  the  interviewers  des- 
cribed as  emotionally  disturbed  behavior  which  was  apparently  asso- 
ciated with  the  disaster  experience.     Yet,  none  of  these  people  was 
reported  by  respondents.     Although  it  is  known  that  two  of  them  have 
been  under  doctors'  care,  the  doctors  also  failed  to  report  them  as 
cases. 


Discussion 

Hurricane  Audrey  may  be  viewed  in  terms  of  the  kinds  of  stresses 
it  created  for  the  population  and  the  community.     Individuals  suffered 
and  community  organization  was  disrupted,   resulting  in  various  modes 
of  reaction  and  adaptation  at  the  individual,  family,  and  community 
levels.     In  this  section  several  types  of  stress  will  be  discussed  which 
have  particular  relevance  to  individual  adaptation,  and  thus  conse- 
quences for  mental  health  and  iUness.     The  focus  here  is  on  the  psycho- 
social  system;  changes  in  the  social  system,  per  se,  have  been  dealt 
with  elsewhere  in  this  report  and  will  be  referred  to  when  relevant. 
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Each  individual  in  the  area  experienced,  first,  a  build-up  of 
anxiety  concerning  the  approaching  storm  and  the  likely  effect  it  would 
have  on  him,  his  family,   and  property;  second,  he  physically  expe- 
rienced the  storm  itself— high  winds,  water,   strong  currents,  disinte- 
grating houses,  and  in  some  cases,   swimming,  or  clinging  to  trees, 
driftwood,  and  the  like.     All  did  not  experience  these  conditions  to  the 
same  degree,  but  even  those  who  evacuated  in  time  still  speak  of  their 
traumatic  experiences.     This  might  be  labeled  primary  stress,   in  that 
it  involved  each  individual  to  one  degree  or  another  in  a  struggle  for 
survival. 

Another  type  of  stress,  experienced  differentially  among  indi- 
viduals, was  the  loss  of  relatives,  friends,  and  neighbors.     This  stress 
could  have  been  experienced  on  one  or  two  levels.     First,  by  seeing 
others  drowned  or  swept  away  during  the  storm  and  being  unable  to  do 
anything  to  stop  it,  and/or,   second,  experiencing  the  loss  of  loved 
ones  following  the  storm.     This  type  of  stress  may  be  labeled  as 
secondary,  not  because  it  is  less  important  to  the  functioning  of  the 
psycho-social  system,  but  because  its  impact  on  the  individual  is 
more  indirect  and  diffuse.     In  the  long  run,  other  things  considered, 
the  consequences  of  this  type  of  deprivation  and  stress  may  be  much 
more  pervasive  for  both  the  individual  and  the  social  system. 

A  third  kind  of  stress  experienced  was  the  loss  of  property- 
homes,  farm  buildings,  places  of  business,  equipment,  furnishings 
and  the  like.     All  or  most  of  the  paraphernalia  of  an  established  and 
more  or  less  stable  life  pattern  were  swept  away,  including  in  many 
cases  cash  savings.     There  was,  then,  a  fairly  complete  disruption 
of  the  physical  base  of  a  functioning  social  system. 

Linked  with  the  above,  but  differentiated  from  it,  is  the  stress 
engendered  by  the  disruption  of  businesses  and  occupations— the 
economic  framework  of  the  social  system.     While  it  may  be  argued 
that  this  disruption  was  relatively  temporary,   and  perhaps  super- 
ficial, for  many  during  the  years  following  the  storm  there  have  been 
shifts  in  occupational  activity.     The  important  consideration,  however, 
is  the  economic  uncertainty  for  the  individual  in  the  immediate  post- 
storm  period.     This  has  been  extended  over  a  long  period  of  time  for 
many  by  an  increased  financial  indebtedness,  evidently  a  marked 
difference  from  the  pre- storm  situation. 

Finally,  there  is  the  type  of  stress  engendered  by  the  disruption 
of  community  social  organization.     This  is  obviously  a  function  of  the 
other  kinds  of  stress  noted  above,  and  it  would  have  both  immediate 
and  long-term  effects.     Here  again  disruption  and  stress  may  be  noted 
on  two  levels.     First,  the  appearance  of  "vacant"  roles  in  the  social 
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organization  of  the  family— the  stress  experienced  probably  being 
dependent  on  the  degree  of  kinship  and /or  functional  importance  of 
the  missing  person  to  the  individual.     At  another  and  probably  less 
immediate  level  is  the  stress  engendered  by  role  vacancies  in  other 
parts  of  the  community  social  system  and,   at  least  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion period,  the  appearance  of  many  outsiders  on  the  scene  who  par- 
ticipated in  and  in  some  instances  controlled  various  kinds  of  social 
interaction  patterns.     Thus,  many  new  roles  appeared  which  were  not 
integrated  into  the  existing  sociocultural  system.     Therefore,  the 
rehabilitation  system  itself  was  a  source  of  change  and  engendered 
stress  and  anxiety. 

Each  of  the  above  types  of  stress  and  their  possible  consequences 
for  mental  health  and  illness  must  be  analyzed  in  more  detail.     But 
first  it  is  necessary  to  present  in  a  highly  simplified  form  a  general 
model  of  the  psycho- social  system.     Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  pos- 
sible alternative  modes  of  adaptation  for  the  individual,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  these  occur  within  a  continuing  sociocultural 
system. 

The  term  psycho- social  system  refers  to  the  idea  of  the  indi- 
vidual functioning  in— or  in  transaction  with— a  sociocultural  milieu. 
The  individual's  personality  development  and  psychological  structure 
are  dependent  to  a  very  large  degree  on  his  experiences  with  and  his 
relationship  to  significant  others  in  the  environment.     Events  in  the 
milieu  are  perceived  in  some  way  by  the  individual,   resulting  in 
various  kinds  of  psychic  operations  which  ultimately  lead  to  some 
sort  of  action  with  respect  to  the  milieu.     The  term  psycho- social 
system,  then,   refers  to  the  individual  but  includes  the  idea  of  the 
individual  functioning  within  a  sociocultural  context. 

An  underlying  assumption  is  that  a  psycho- social  system  develops 
some  sort  of  reaction  pattern  when  it  experiences  stress.     The  reaction 
which  develops  may  be  either  adaptive  or  maladaptive  in  terms  of  the 
continuing  adequate  functioning  of  the  system.     Further,  a  particular 
reaction  pattern  may  be  adaptive  at  one  time  and  in  one  sociocultural 
context,   and  be  maladaptive  at  a  different  point  in  time  in  either  the 
same  or  different  contexts.     Similarly,   reaction  patterns  evaluated 
as  maladaptive  for  one  part  of  the  psycho-social  system  may  con- 
tribute to  stability  in  another  part,  or  set  adaptive  conditions  for  the 
sociocultural  system. 

In  dealing  with  the  impact  of  a  disaster  on  a  community— 
particularly  a  disaster  as  extensive  as  Hurricane  Audrey— one  must 
consider  the  reaction  patterns  of  individuals  and  the  community  and 
the  interrelationship  among  these.     Since  the  primary  emphasis  here 
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is  on  mental  health  and  illness,  the  individual  psycho-social  system 
is  the  prime  focus. 

In  discussing  case  findings  and  case  studies  from  the  social- 
psychiatric  viewpoint,  Leighton  conceptualizes  the  relations  between 
symptoms,  underlying  psychic  malfunction,  and  noxious  life  expe- 
riences as  follows: 
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Psychic 
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Patterns 
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In  this  diagram,  time  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  page;  thus 
the  arrows  of  influence  should  have  a  spiral  form.     This  is  an  inter- 
esting and  useful  formulation  except  that  symptom  patterns  refer 
almost  exclusively  to  identifiable  pathology.     However,  certain  symptom 
patterns  may  indeed  be  adaptive  for  the  psycho -social  system  as  well 
as  the  sociocultural  system.     Anxiety,  for  example,  may  serve  to 
mobilize  the  individual  to  engage  in  a  number  of  activities  outside  his 
usual  role  repertoire  which  have  adaptive  consequences  for  the  social 
system.     With  some  modification  Leighton1  s  conceptualization  may  be 
employed  as  a  general  model  for  clarifying  the  relationship  between 
psycho-social  and  sociocultural  systems,  and  for  indicating  the  possi- 
bilities of  and  relationships  among  individual  and  social  adaptive  and 
maladaptive  reaction  patterns.     Thus: 

Sociocultural  Context 


Consequences 


Psychic   Structure 
and  Dynamics 


Life 
Experiences 


This  conceptualization  indicates  that  the  psychic  structure  and 
functioning  are  dynamically  interrelated  with  his  experiences  on  the 
one  hand,  and  his  individual  and  social  behavior— i.  e.  ,  the  conse- 
quences—on the  other.     The  whole  system  functions  within  a  socio- 
cultural context,   in  turn  dynamically  related  to  the  individual's 
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psycho-social  system.     Depending  on  the  state  and  characteristics  of 
this  system,  a  given  experience,  stressful  or  not,  may  result  in  a 
number  of  consequences.     A  given  situation  may  result  in  highly 
individualized  behavior  in  terms  of  action  or  in  psychological  or 
physiological  reaction.     At  the  same  time,   social  behavior  may  ensue 
and  in  turn  may  be  either  adaptive  or  maladaptive.     Individualized 
behavior,  of  course,  may  also  be  adaptive  or  maladaptive. 

The  crucial  observations  are  that  great  and  generalized  stress 
results  in  gross  pathological  reactions  in  surprisingly  few  individuals, 
social  systems  do  reorganize,   and  even  individuals  exhibiting  stress 
reactions  at  the  psychological  or  physiological  levels  may  function 
positively  in  re-establishing  the  social  system.     Analytically,  then, 
it  is  just  as  important  to  understand  how  it  is  that  adaptive  reactions 
take  place  as  it  is  to  understand  the  development  of  the  appearance  of 
adaptive  and  maladaptive  reactions  in  the  same  individual  and  the 
relationship  between  them. 

The  general  model  may  now  be  elaborated  a  bit  further.     In  view 
of  the  above  discussion  a  psycho-social  system  may  respond  to  a  situ- 
ation in  a  variety  of  ways;  that  is,  there  are  a  number  of  alternative 
consequences  possible,   and  the  appearance  of  one  kind  of  reaction  does 
not  necessarily  exclude  the  simultaneous  or  subsequent  appearance  of 
other  kinds  of  reactions.     While  the  relationships  between  reaction 
patterns  in  a  particular  psycho-social  system  are  extremely  complex, 
they  may  be  presented  schematically  as  follows. 
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As  before,  time  is  considered  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
page,  denoting  complex  interdependent  relationships  over  time  with 
feed-back  to  other  aspects  of  the  psycho-social  system.     It  should  be 
noted  further  that  a  reaction  pattern  may  itself  induce  a  secondary 
reaction  in  the  psycho- social  system  which,  in  turn,  may  be  adaptive 
or  not.     Leighton's  "symptom  patterns"  clearly  are  one  alternative. 
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One  further  general  point  needs  to  be  elaborated.     Social  systems 
tend  to  change  and  to  adapt  to  conditions  of  stress.     The  kinds  of  reac- 
tion patterns  identified  in  individuals  may  logically  derive,  at  least  in 
part,  from  changes  in  social  systems  rather  than  being  a  direct  con- 
sequence of  an  immediate  and  overwhelming  threat  to  the  individual. 
In  any  particular  case  it  is  problematic  whether  immediate  physical 
threat  or  the  more  diffused  stress  resulting  from  disruption  of  the 
social  system  will  result  in  a  greater  reaction  syndrome.     In  general, 
it  is  hypothesized  that  a  more  slowly  developing  threat  with  more 
diffuse  consequences  for  the  individual  would  result  in  more  attenuated 
and  diffused  reaction  patterns  following  impact. 

At  this  point  the  discussion  can  be  turned  to  an  analysis  of  the 
various  kinds  of  stress  noted  earlier  in  terms  of  the  general  model. 
The  first  type  of  stress  noted  was  the  particular  experience  of  the 
individual  with  physical  trauma  of  the  disaster.     It  is  by  now  common- 
place to  observe  that  panic  does  not  seem  to  be  the  usual  reaction  to 
disaster  situations  (Janis,   1951),   although  under  special  conditions, 
as  in  the  Cocoanut  Grove  fire,  panic  did  occur  (Janis,  Chapman, 
Gillin,   and  Spiegel,   1955).     In  this  particular  case  the  fire  flared 
suddenly  in  an  essentially  fragmented  collection  of  individuals  or  very 
small  groups;  that  is,  these  individuals  (or  small  groups)  had  no 
relationship  other  than  temporary  spatial  contiguity  (see  Chapman, 
1962).     The  threat  was  sudden  and  overwhelming  with  only  one  reason- 
able course  of  action— to  get  out— and  this  alternative  was  uncertain 
even  for  those  who  survived.     Similar  characteristics  may  also  exist 
in  a  tornado  disaster. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,   attention  is  turned  to  bombing  (World 
War  II  type)  or  hurricanes,  it  is  apparent  that  the  situational  elements 
are  quite  different.     While  it  may  be  true  that  specific  instances  of 
bombing  may  exhibit  characteristics  similar  to  those  of  the  Cocoanut 
Grove  fire,   general  situational  components  are  quite  different.     First, 
there  is  general  recognition  that  the  event  (a  hurricane  or  World  War 
II  bombing)  is  more  or  less  likely.     There  has,   second,  probably  been 
much  discussion  about  it.     And,  third,  alternative  modes  of  dealing 
with  the  contingency  have  been  perceived.     In  cases  of  this  type, 
anxiety  may  indeed  build  up,  but  it  may  also  be  attenuated  through 
established  systems  of  interpersonal  relationships  in  which  existing 
roles  are  incorporated  into  alternative  action  plans.     There  may  be 
said  to  be  mutual  reinforcement  between  the  psycho-social  and  socio- 
cultural  system.     This  is  not  so  for  disasters  of  the  Cocoanut  Grove 
type.     In  unfamiliar  surroundings  the  threat  was  immediate  and  over- 
whelming, and  psychiatric  sequelae  did  occur  in  those  with  a  history 
of  psychological  malfunction.     In  the  Cameron  disaster  there  is  one 
clear-cut  case  of  gross  pathological  reaction— that  of  the  man  who 
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eventually  committed  suicide.     In  this  instance,  however,  it  is  more 
likely  that  his  reaction  was  precipitated  largely  by  the  loss  of  his 
family.  1 

Finally,  the  Cameron  community  was  well  aware  of  the  possi- 
bility of  such  storms.     In  this  instance  they  banded  together  in  family 
groups  to  ride  out  the  storm  much  as  had  occurred  previously.     The 
social  system,  then,  probably  contributed  to  an  attenuation  of  reaction 
to  the  threat. 

The  incidence  of  gastro- intestinal  disturbance,  however,  needs 
to  be  accounted  for.     It  is  certainly  reasonable  to  link  exposure  and 
ingestion  of  salt  water  to  this  type  of  symptom.     This  is  clearly  the 
interpretation  offered  by  the  local  physicians.     It  is  also  clear  that 
such  patterns  may  be  psychogenic.     It  is  suggested  that  this  transient 
reaction  syndrome  could  clear  up  in  a  short  time  with  or  without 
medication,  and  that,  further,   such  a  reaction  may  function  to  offset 
the  development  of  socially  maladaptive  patterns.  2 

In  summary,  it  is  suggested  that  primary  stress  reactions  to 
the  storm  were  attenuated  by  the  following  factors: 

1.  a  general  awareness  that  such  an  event  was  possible  at 
any  time, 

2.  an  experience  of  successfully  weathering  such  storms, 

3.  a  diffusion  of  anxiety  through  established  role  relations 
and  actions  of  various  kinds,  and 

4.  experiencing  the  storm  in  primary  groups  for  the  most 
part.  3 

In  short,  it  is  hypothesized  that  the  existence  and  functioning  of 
stable  organized  groups  during  the  disaster  impact  tend  to  reduce 


It  should  be  noted  that,  typically,  when  children  were  lost  parents 
also  were  lost.     Thus  there  are  few  cases  similar  to  this  for 
comparison. 

2Such  interpretations  must  be  critically  reviewed  by  those  competent 

in  psychoanalytic  theory. 
3 
It  must  be  recognized  that  there  is  no  information  available  on  the 

number  of  deaths  resulting  from  panic  in  the  face  of  primary  stress. 
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the  effects  of  primary  stress.4    To  the  extent,  however,  that  certain 
kinds  of  psychic  malfunction  exist,  the  ameliorative  effects  of  such 
facilitative  relations  will  be  reduced.     Similarly,  if  role  expectations 
are  not  met  within  limits,   individuals  subsequently  will  experience 
guilt  and  depression  even  though  behaviors  fairly  widely  divergent 
from  role  expectations  may  not  be  ostracized  openly. 

In  this  discussion  the  effects  of  primary  and  secondary  stress 
are  conceptualized  as  interdependent.     This  is  consistent  with  the 
general  model.     To  the  extent  that  the  individual  is  isolated  during 
impact,  it  is  expected  that  reaction  to  primary  stress  would  be 
greater,  particularly  in  the  presence  of  prior  psychic  malfunction. 
Further,  lack  of  information  concerning  what  is  actually  happening 
may  operate  as  a  multiplier  tending  to  increase  panic.     Even  in  a 
primary  group  panic  may  occur  and  spread,  thereby  reducing  the 
capacity  for  appropriate  action  and /or  engendering  other  primary 
stress  reactions.     While  in  general,  the  primary  group  is  seen  as 
supportive  in  situations  of  primary  stress,   it  establishes  the  con- 
ditions through  which  various  kinds  of  secondary  stress  reactions 
may  occur. 

The  individual  who  could  not  or  would  not  perform  hazardous 
rescue  operations  during  impact  may  become  subject  to  various  guilt 
reactions  even  though  basic  supportive  attitudes  are  expressed  by 
others.     If  such  behavior  occurs  in  the  presence  of  others  who  have 
clearly  exceeded  normal  expectations,  the  guilt  may  be  even  more 
severe.     Overt  expression  of  failure  may  indeed  relieve  the  individual, 
particularly  in  a  supportive  atmosphere,  but  may  eventuate  in  rather 
subtle,  diffused  changes  in  role  relationships  which,  if  persistent, 
induce  a  clinically  treatable  anxiety  syndrome.     Confession  may  be 
good  for  the  soul  but  not  for  the  social  system. 

Equally  significant,  and  aside  from  considerations  of  role  per- 
formance under  stress,  is  the  presence  of  role  vacancies  through  loss 
of  significant  others.     Such  losses  necessitate  a  re -integration  of  the 


An  interesting  parallel  is  afforded  by  examples  of  military  organ- 
izations in  combat.     Combat  units  are  secondary  type  groups  organ- 
ized for  stress  situations.     What  holds  these  groups  together,  how- 
ever,  appears  to  be  stable  quasi-primary  type  relations  (i.  e.  , 
"buddies")  which  provide  nurturance  under  prolonged  anticipated 
stress.     It  is  suggested  that  combat  veterans  are  reluctant  to  go  into 
battle  with  large  numbers  of  replacements  not  only  because  of  lack 
of  experience  of  replacements  but  because  the  new  men  have  not 
been  integrated  into  the  quasi-primary  social  system. 
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psycho- social  system  around  a  new  generalized  position  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  social  system.     Many  kinds  of  adaptations  are  required. 
In  an  urbanized,   conjugal  family  type  milieu  with  few  significant, 
personally  supportive  relationships,  this  would  be  difficult  (Wilson, 
1962).     In  the  extended  kinship  system  of  Cameron  Parish,  however, 
there  are  more  alternate  possibilities  through  which  satisfying  rela- 
tionships may  develop  and  facilitate  adaptation.     At  the  same  time, 
and  equally  plausible,  since  stable  relationships  of  the  primary  type 
involve  more  of  the  core  of  the  personality,  changes  may  induce 
generalized  anxiety  in  addition  to  overt  acceptance  of  reality  and  the 
need  for  such  changes. 

A  comment  about  grieving  is  necessary  here.     Grieving  may  be 
viewed  ".    .    .   as  a  response  to  the  loss  of  a  whole  system  of  assump- 
tions and  expectations  upon  which  human  beings  build  a  view  of  the 
world— where  the  grieving  is  blocked  for  any  reason  the  [individual] 
has  to  adopt  some  precarious  defensive  sort  of  adaptation  rather  than 
attempting  to  make  a  new  construction  with  the  materials  at  hand" 
(Shands,   1955).     Lower  Cameron  Parish  is  a  G  erne  ins  chaft- type 
community  where  highly  institutionalized  public  and  family  expressions 
of  grief  were  accepted.     The  social  expression  of  grief  through  custom- 
ary practice  and  rituals  facilitates  the  work  of  grieving  and  eventually 
permits  integration  of  the  psycho- social  system. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  disaster  at  Cameron,  however,  institu- 
tionalized practices  were  disrupted.     For  some  time  units  of  extended 
families  were  scattered  and  the  familiar  environment  was  changed. 
In  addition  the  losses  were  massive;  extended  kinship  groups  had  lost 
a  number  of  people.     Finally,   in  many  instances,  there  could  be  no 
normal  funerals  because  many  bodies  were  not  recovered;  there  are 
still  170  listed  as  missing.     It  is  hypothesized,  then,  that  in  many 
instances  the  process  of  grieving  was  not  completed,  or  at  least  long 
delayed,   resulting  in  the  adoption  of  a  precarious  defensive  adjust- 
ment (Shands,   1955;  Lindemann,   1944).     The  tremendous  reconstruc- 
tion effort  required  would  probably  tend,  at  least  in  the  short  run,  to 
mask  the  guilt  and  anxiety  of  insufficient  grieving.     This  may  also 
account  for  the  lack  of  expected  breakdown  as  people  returned  to  an 
environment  changed  both  physically  and  socially.     But  unresolved 
grief  may  eventually  result  in  emotional  illness,  including  psychoso- 
matic disorders. 

Loss  of  personal  property  and  disruption  of  the  economy— the 
third  and  fourth  types  of  stress  noted  above— create  anxiety  by  des- 
troying stable  guideposts  of  day-to-day  activity.     Personal  property 
of  various  kinds  has  the  additional  characteristic  of  being  invested 
with  a  certain  degree  of  emotional  attachment— it  is  a  symbol  of  self 
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and  family,  and  its  abrupt  loss  is  disorienting.     Businesses  and 
occupations  are  also  characterized  by  a  large  investment  of  self  and 
typically  serve  to  locate  the  individual  in  the  social  system.     To  the 
extent  that  occupational  roles  buttress  other  roles,  they  are  crucial 
to  the  self  concept,  particularly  for  family  providers.     For  many  in 
the  Cameron  area,  the  family- provider  role  was  not  capable  of  being 
activated  because  of  disruption  of  the  necessary  physical  and  economic 
base.     Further,  families  heretofore  essentially  independent  now  had 
to  rely  on  others  for  subsistence.     Such  unwanted  dependency  may 
further  undermine  role  structures  already  threatened  by  family  losses, 
instability,   and  uncertainty. 

In  Cameron,  on  the  other  hand,   certain  conditions  existed  which 
would  tend  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  forced  dependency.     First,  large 
numbers  of  people  rely  on  such  activities  as  cattle  raising  and  fishing 
which,  while  disrupted,  provided  assurance  that  income  would  be 
restored  in  the  future.     Another  factor  was  that  income  from  oil  leases, 
an  important  financial  increment  for  many,  would  continue.     In  addition, 
personnel  and  facilities  of  many  small  businesses  were  utilized  during 
the  reconstruction  period,  thus  providing  useful  activity  in  familiar 
roles. 

The  final  type  of  stress  outlined  above  — community  or  social 
system  disruption— occurs  in  disasters  as  extensive  as  Hurricane 
Audrey.     In  addition  to  the  loss  of  occupants  of  crucial  roles,  there 
is  the  appearance  of  outsiders  who  take  over  temporarily  in  providing 
necessary  community  functions.     These  outsiders  from  state  and 
national  agencies  may  initiate  needed  reconstruction  activities.     To 
the  extent  that  such  persons  are  unfamiliar  with  the  local  social  struc- 
ture in  terms  of  exercise  of  power,   influence,   and  friendship,  they 
constitute  a  disruptive  force.     But,   in  addition,  there  may  be  various 
kinds  of  personal  inadequacies  which  result  in  role  abdications  and 
role  reversals  in  the  indigenous  social  structure.     Thus,   in  Cameron, 
there  were  younger  men,  not  occupying  formal  positions  in  the  commu- 
nity, who  were  responsible  for  much  of  the  reconstruction  initiative. 
Such  occurrences  engender  ambivalent  attitudes  toward  formally  con- 
stituted leaders,   adding  to  the  general  confusion. 

Fritz  (1961b)  has  postulated  the  development  of  a  "therapeutic 
community"  following  a  disaster.     It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  almost 
superhuman  efforts  on  the  part  of  individuals  take  place  to  restore  the 
community.     During  this  time  there  is  much  cooperation  in  rebuilding, 
pooling  of  resources,  mutual  support  and  the  like.     The  need  for 
restoration  and  survival  takes  precedence  over  many  things.     It  may 
be  true  that  this  is  therapeutic;  certainly  the  community  is  rebuilt 
and  a  social  system  established.     For  varying  periods  of  time  personal 
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considerations  are  displaced  to  cope  with  the  extreme  situation.    There 
is  a  common  belief  that  hard  work  directed  toward  a  clear-cut  goal 
will  help  the  individual  "to  take  his  mind  off  his  troubles.  "    Life  prob- 
ably does  become  more  simple,  more  directly  nurturant  than  in  normal 
times  (Wilson,    1962).     However,   in  view  of  the  comments  about  griev- 
ing noted  above,   such  activity  may  impede  the  adequate  working  through 
of  grief.     Resistance  to  change,   indeed,  may  be  in  part  a  reaction  to 
unresolved  conflicts  and  frustrations  derived  from  inadequately  handled 
grief. 

Several  other  aspects  of  the  therapeutic  community  are  also 
relevant  to  this  discussion.     Fritz  has  suggested  that  following  dis- 
aster people  are  more  amenable  to  social  and  personal  change;  the 
possibility  of  introducing  social  innovations  is  perceived;  danger,  loss, 
and  suffering  become  public  rather  than  private  phenomena;  and  pre- 
existing values,  norms,  and  goals  are  replaced  by  emergent  values 
and  norms.     This  may  be  true  for  certain  types  of  communities,  but, 
typically,   institutionalized  values  are  not  given  up  easily.     If  our  model 
has  any  validity,  traditional  values  and  norms  are  bound  up  with  per- 
sonality functioning  and  social  relationships.     Changes  would  be  met 
with  resistance  and  reaction,  particularly  in  a  well- integrated  fami- 
listic  society  like  that  of  Lower  Cameron  Parish. 

While  it  is  probably  true  that  traditional  modes  of  relationship 
were  modified  during  the  impact  and  rehabilitation  periods,  this  was 
probably  perceived  as  a  temporary  state  of  affairs.     It  appears  more 
realistic  to  think  of  the  individual  as  desiring  a  return  to  the  established 
order  with  its  satisfying  relationships,   rather  than  hypothesizing, 
somewhat  narrowly,  a  great  desire  for  innovation.     Many  communities 
in  this  country,   including  Lower  Cameron,   are  generally  tradition- 
oriented  rather  than  innovation- oriented.     This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
possibility  for  innovation  is  not  perceived  by  some;  certainly  it  is. 
However,   innovation  is  most  often  conceived  of  in  terms  of  concrete 
things,   such  as  new  water  and  sewerage  systems  or  new  schools, 
which  will  be  accomplished  within  a  framework  of  familiar  relation- 
ships and  values.     To  the  extent  that  change  is  perceived  as  subverting 
such  relationships  and  values,   it  will  be  resisted.     In  Cameron  Parish, 
change  had  been  taking  place  relatively  slowly  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time.     Many  people  seemed  barely  aware  that  change  was 
occurring.     They  seemed  more  or  less  content  with  their  lives.     Some 
concrete,  though  fragmentary,  evidence  illustrating  the  resistance  to 
change  of  individuals  in  Cameron  is  that  those  who  were  able  to  do  so 
rebuilt  their  homes  exactly  as  they  were  before  the  storm.     In  1961, 
one  of  the  physicians  nostalgically  noted  that  the  pre- Audrey  leisurely 
life  was  gone;  he  hadn't  been  to  the  beach  for  fishing  or  a  picnic  for 
several  years. 
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An  aspect  of  the  therapeutic  community  which  requires  particular 
attention  is  that  "...   forms  of  expressive  behavior  that  are  normally 
circumscribed  or  inhibited  by  cultural  taboos  are  not  only  tolerated 
but  are  openly  discussed  and  sanctioned"  (Fritz,   1961b,  p.    11).     It 
has  been  noted  in  various  places  above  that  this  kind  of  situation  is 
not  necessarily  therapeutic.     Rather,  the  excessive  expression  of 
feelings  of  fear,   guilt,   shame,  despair,  hope,  love  and  other  senti- 
ments is  deviant  from  normal  expectations  in  social  relations  and  may 
actually  engender  uneasiness  and  contribute  to  role  conflict.  5    Fritz 
apparently  takes  the  position  that  the  usual  inhibitions  exhibited  in 
role  relations  reduce  sympathetic  and  intimate  communication,  but  it 
would  appear  equally  plausible  that  this  is  dysfunctional.     In  each 
culture  there  is  provision  for  expressive  and  instrumental  roles,  to 
employ  a  highly  simplified  dichotomy.     Blurring  of  expressive  and 
instrumental  relationships  requires  considerable  re -orientation  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  and  may  actually  block  re -establishment  of 
traditional  expectations.     The  parallel  with  therapeutic  groups  is  clear. 
In  group  therapy  the  situation  is  structured  in  such  a  way  that  role 
expectations  must  emerge,  but  their  emergence  is  guided  along  the 
expressive  mode  by  the  therapist.     The  instrumental  mode  may  indeed 
be  present,  but  it  is  subordinated  to  the  expressive.     Anyone  who  has 
observed  group  therapy  sessions,  however  well  organized  and  led,   is 
impressed  with  the  kinds  of  resistances  individuals  exhibit.     Further, 
the  participants  in  therapeutic  groups  do  not  usually  interact  with 
group  members  along  instrumental  lines  outside  the  group  situation; 
therapeutic  group  relations  are  largely  isolated  from  other  interactions 
in  home  and  community.  6    To  carry  over  from  the  therapeutic  groups 
to  other  groups,  even  the  family,  expressive  modes  of  relationship 
introduce  ambiguity  and  engender  bewilderment  and  frustration  in 
others. 

Emotional  expression  is  highly  institutionalized  and,   in  general, 
deviations  from  expectations  are  not  without  risk.     Even  in  integrated 
familistic  cultures,  the  therapist's  ideal  of  direct  emotional  expression 
may  not  be  condoned  outside  the  primary  group.     Whether  or  not  more 


5It  is  interesting  to  note  that  psychiatrists,  physicians,  priests  and 
others  dealing  with  emotional  problems  are  enjoined  to  maintain 
strict  confidence  about  potentially  disruptive  revelations. 

r> 

An  obvious  exception  is  that  of  family  therapy.     The  family  is  the 
focus,  in  our  society,  of  both  expressive  and  instrumental  roles, 
but  even  here  the  working  through  of  new  modes  of  relationship 
require  considerable  time  and  effort. 
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open  and  less  discriminate  expression  of  emotions  is  therapeutic  is 
problematic.     Such  expression  may  set  the  stage  for  subtle  changes 
in  role  relations.     Certainly,  it  is  plausible  that  more  free  expression 
of  emotions  may  actually  be  less  therapeutic  than  culturally  institu- 
tionalized modes. 

To  the  extent  that  the  psycho -social,   reaction- adaptation  model 
is  valid,  it  is  hypothesized  that  there  would  be  many  and  varied  patterns 
of  reaction  and  adaptation  among  the  individuals  of  the  population. 
Anxiety  among  adults  about  storms,  some  anxiety  in  children,  depres- 
sion in  adults,  scapegoating  of  rehabilitation  agencies  (Velfort  &  Lee, 
1943),  and  religiosity  are  all  considered  evidence  of  psycho-social 
consequences  of  the  disaster.     It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  support 
the  statement  that  these  are  pathological  reactions  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  term.     Physicians  believed  that  depressive  cases  have  been  ade- 
quately controlled  by  drugs.     Most  of  these  people  have  been  able  to 
function  adequately  and  have  not  showed  up  in  incidence  figures.     Simi- 
larly, and  it  is  believed  highly  significantly,  no  cases  of  psychosomatic 
disorders  have  been  mentioned  by  physicians.     But  such  disorders, 
mild  or  severe,  are  a  mode  of  dealing  with  stress  and  unresolved 
grief  (Shands,   1955).     It  is  expected  that  careful  examination  of 
physicians'  records  would  indicate  a  high  incidence  of  psychosomatic 
problems  for  several  years  following  the  storm.     That  such  disorders 
are  not  greatly  debilitating  is  no  reason  to  exclude  them  from  consider- 
ation.    It  would  be  worthwhile  to  know  what  symptoms  are  reported  and 
how  symptom  patterns  are  related  to  personal  and  family  experience 
during  the  impact  and  rehabilitation  periods. 

The  general  conclusion  that  may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  this 
discussion  is  that  psycho- social  reactions  to  the  extreme  stresses  of 
the  disaster  are  probably  grossly  under- reported  (Moore,    1959).    This 
is  not  to  say  that  such  reactions  are  serious  or  debilitating.     While 
many  of  the  more  blatant  maladaptive  reactions  have  been  noted,  these 
represent  only  a  small  proportion  of  potential  reactions.     Before  con- 
sidering the  factors  affecting  under- reporting,  one  point  needs  to  be 
elucidated.     We  have  taken  the  position  that  the  many  alternative 
reactions  and  modes  of  adaptation  need  to  be  considered,  not  only 
pathological  or  non- adaptive  reactions.     It  is  impossible  to  evaluate 
the  mental  health  and  illness  consequences  of  stress  with  incomplete 
information.     A  much  needed  area  of  research,  furthermore,   is  the 
relationship  between  adaptive  patterns  and  the  specific  cultural  and 
structural  mechanisms  available  in  the  sociocultural  system.     There 
is  now,  of  course,   an  extensive  literature  dealing  with  the  relations 
between  culture  and  mental  illness  and  health.     However,  an  under- 
standing of  these  relationships  must  be  secured  for  the  specific  socio- 
cultural milieu  in  which  the  disaster  occurred. 
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The  under- reporting  noted  above  is  primarily  a  result  of  deficient 
methodology  in  this  general  area  of  knowledge.     Moore  has  pointed  out 
that  the  results  of  psychological  paper  and  pencil  tests  may  be  ambig- 
uous and  not  amenable  to  usual  statistical  analysis  (Moore  &  Mangum, 
1960).     It  is  conceivable,  of  course,  that  anxieties,   role  frustrations, 
and  role  inadequacies  do  not  result  in  changes  in  basic  personality 
structure,   at  least  as  elicited  in  such  tests.     What  is  required  is  a 
methodology  that  provides  information  on  a  wide  range  of  behaviors, 
and  changes  in  them,  following  stress. 

It  is  obvious  that  physicians'  records  are  a  valuable  source  of 
such  data.     When  supplemented  with  social  psychiatric  interview 
material,  even  on  a  sample  basis,   a  much  more  refined  evaluation 
would  be  possible.     This  approach,  however,  would  require  close 
cooperation  of  local  physicians  who  would  work  in  conjunction  with 
sociological  and  psychiatric  researchers.     A  necessary  antecedent  to 
such  an  approach  would  be  a  rather  detailed  knowledge  of  the  socio- 
cultural  system. 

One  of  the  major  drawbacks  in  the  studies  dealing  with  mental 
health  and  illness  consequences  of  disaster  has  been  the  reliance 
placed  on  the  statements  of  the  people  themselves.     It  is  quite  clear 
that  most  laymen  do  not  have  the  sophistication  for  discerning  reaction 
patterns  of  this  kind.     Yet  many  studies  rely  on  this  type  of  response. 
Since  individuals  respond  from  different  experiential  bases,  there  is 
no  common  framework  of  perception.     Thus  there  is  no  basis  for 
evaluating  the  meanings  of  the  data.     Appropriate  data  consist  of  des- 
criptions of  detailed,  concrete,   specific  behaviors  and  feelings  of 
respondents  secured  by  interviewers  trained  in  the  point  of  view  of 
social  psychiatry.     It  is  believed  much  more  useful  to  secure  detailed 
information  on  a  sample  of  respondents  than  relatively  superficial 
information  on  the  total  population.     At  this  state  in  the  development 
of  our  knowledge  it  will  be  much  more  useful  to  attempt  to  relate  the 
dynamics  of  stress  adaptation  with  elements  and  mechanisms  of  the 
psycho-social  and  sociocultural  systems  than  to  make  highly  generalized 
statements  of  the  amount  of  mental  illness  following  a  storm  or  other 
disaster. 


Summary 

The  data  presented  do  not  indicate  any  large  amount  of  mental 
disorders  subsequent  to  the  hurricane,   at  least  of  disorders  on  a  scale 
to  be  considered  a  social  problem.     This  negative  finding  may  be  the 
result  of  a  faulty  or  insufficiently  sophisticated  methodology,  or  it 
may  reflect  a  clinically  valid  state  of  affairs. 
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There  are,  however,  three  general  questions  which  may  be 
raised  relative  to  the  material  presented  in  this  chapter.     The  first 
is  a  purely  scientific  question:    What  kinds  of  adaptive  reactions  occur 
in  psycho-social  systems  following  disasters  regardless  of  the  degree 
of  debilitation?    This  question  cannot  be  answered  with  the  data  at  hand. 

A  second  question  is  related  to  the  incidence  of  mental  disorder 
as  a  social  problem  for  the  community:    Has  the  disaster  produced 
mental  and  emotional  disorders  to  the  extent  that  they  are  perceived 
as  a  social  or  community  problem  by  the  participants?    In  the  case 
of  Hurricane  Audrey  the  answer  is  clearly  negative.     It  should  be  noted 
that  these  two  questions,  while  related,  are  completely  different  in 
terms  of  their  meaning  in  behavioral  science  on  the  one  hand,  and  in 
relation  to  community  action  on  the  other. 

The  final  question  is  concerned  with  scientific  methodology: 
What  are  the  appropriate  techniques  for  securing  information  relative 
to  reaction  and  adaptation  to  disaster  and  how  do  social  and  cultural 
factors  influence  patterns  of  reaction  and  adaptation?    Some  suggestions 
for  dealing  with  this  methodological  problem  are  presented  in  the  final 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  6 
SOCIAL  CHANGE  IN  RESPONSE  TO  HURRICANE  AUDREY 


This  disaster  was  so  large  that  an  entire  social  system  was  at 
least  temporarily  disrupted.     Other  studies,  with  few  exceptions, 
have  been  made  of  disasters  which  affected  only  part  of  a  community 
and  have  therefore  afforded  only  a  limited  opportunity  for  studying 
social  change.     The  fact  that  Cameron  Parish  is  an  isolated  area  and 
is  set  off  from  other  contiguous  communities  by  the  barrier  of  the 
marshes  makes  it  particularly  valuable  as  a  laboratory  in  which  to 
study  social  change. 

The  general  hypothesis  that  disaster  leads  to  social  change  will 
be  tested  against  the  experience  in  Cameron  Parish.     Additional  more 
specific  hypotheses  will  also  be  subjected  to  scrutiny.     There  are  two 
such  propositions  which  need  to  be  stated  now  to  set  the  stage  for  the 
discussion  which  will  follow.     Both  of  these  may  be  regarded  as  sub- 
hypotheses  under  the  general  one  stated  above. 

First,  Sjoberg  has  noted  that  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  post- 
disaster  period  are  apt  to  have  their  roots  in  the  pre-disaster  situation. 
He  says,   "One  proposition  that  emerges  from  some  disaster  studies 
is  that  disaster  brings  to  the  surface  changes  in  the  system  that  actually 
were  under  way  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  catastrophe"  (Sjoberg,   1962). 
This  proposition  will  be  restated  in  the  following  terms  for  purposes 
of  this  study:    Disaster  results  in  an  acceleration  of  the  rate  of  change 
in  the  social  system  and  causes  changes  already  under  way  to  occur 
more  rapidly  than  would  have  been  the  case  without  disaster. 

A  corollary  to  this  proposition  is  the  notion  that  changes  may 
be  on  the  brink  of  taking  place,  but  are  held  back  or  dammed  up  by 
the  existing  social  structure.     When  disaster  occurs  the  status  quo  is 
broken  and  the  flood  gates  of  change  are  open.     Essentially  this  idea- 
involves  the  notion  of  cultural  lag,  in  Obgurn's  terminology.     The 
reasoning  is  that  change  processes  in  the  social  system  have  gone  on 
in  the  past  at  unequal  rates,  creating  stresses  and  strains  between 
various  elements  of  that  system.     Those  elements  which  have  lagged 
behind  are  under  pressure  to  change,  but  are  resistant.     For  one 
reason  or  another  the  status  quo  in  these  areas  is  maintained  and 
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bolstered  against  the  pressures  for  change.     An  example  might  be 
the  case  of  Japan,  which  at  the  time  of  its  defeat  in  World  War  II  had 
changed  drastically  in  its  economy  and  technology,  but  which  had 
maintained  its  family  system,  government,   and  religion  relatively 
unchanged.     With  defeat  the  pressures  emanating  from  the  economic 
and  technological  areas  forced  change  in  the  political,   religious,  and 
kinship  systems. 

If  this  idea  is  valid  and  the  pre-disaster  situation  is  well  enoug 
known,   it  should  be  possible  on  the  basis  of  sociological  theory  and 
knowledge  to  predict  the  direction  change  will  take  in  response  to 
specific  disasters.     In  Cameron  Parish  much  the  same  kind  of  situ- 
ation existed  in  miniature  as  that  described  briefly  for  Japan;  that 
is,  economic  and  technological  change  in  the  direction  of  industrial- 
ization had  occurred.     However,  the  governmental  and  kinship  systei 
as  well  as  the  general  community  organization  had  remained  relative 
stable.     Sociological  theory  states  that  such  a  situation  introduces 
stresses  into  the  social  system  due  to  inconsistencies  among  various 
parts  of  the  system.     Furthermore,  much  has  been  made  in  sociolog; 
of  what  happens  in  societies  when  they  change  from  rural- agriculture 
to  urban- industrial  societies.     Cooley,  Tonnies,  Redfield,   Loomis, 
and  Odum  have  pointed  out  the  fundamental  differences  between  soci- 
eties in  the  pre- industrial,  pre-urban  state  of  organization  and  those 
which  have  entered  that  state. 

Listed  among  the  attributes  of  the  pre -industrial  or  Gemein- 
schaftlich  society  are  dominance  of  the  primary  group,   informality 
in  social  relations,  and  pre-eminence  of  family  and  kinship  over  othe 
relationships.     In  the  urban- industrial  or  Gesellschaftlich  society  the 
secondary  group  predominates,  there  is  formality  in  social  relations 
which  become  "contractual"  in  nature,  and  the  family  and  kinship  sys 
tern  loses  its  dominance  to  governmental  and  economic  organizations 

In  Cameron  Parish,  there  had  been  certain  economic  and  tech- 
nological changes  which  were  in  the  direction  of  bringing  industrial 
occupations  and  urban  values  into  the  area.     These  changes  had  not 
been  accompanied  by  changes  in  the  family  and  kinship  system,  nor 
had  they  increased  to  any  extent  the  formality  of  social  relations.     It 
was  hypothesized  at  the  beginning  of  this  study  that  the  disaster- 
induced  changes  which  would  occur  in  Cameron  Parish  after  Hurricai 
Audrey  would  result  in: 

1.  Greater  formalization  of  social  relations  and  a  greater 
emphasis  on  contractual  as  opposed  to  non- contractual 
relations. 
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2.  Greater  emphasis  on  secondary  group  activities. 

3.  Loss  of  some  family  and  kin  group  functions  to  more 
formalized  organizations  in  the  community. 

The  first  hypothesis  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  chapter  is  concerned 
with  the  general  question  of  whether  or  not  the  disaster  actually  induced 
change,  regardless  of  direction  or  degree.  The  second  deals  with  the 
nature  of  change  which  is  expected  in  response  to  disaster— namely  an 
acceleration  in  rate  rather  than  a  change  in  direction.  The  third  pre- 
dicts the  direction  change  is  expected  to  take  if  it  occurs. 

The  plan  of  this  chapter  will  be  first  to  discuss  the  pre -disaster 
situation  in  Cameron,   Louisiana,   and  then  changes  which  have  been 
observed  since  Hurricane  Audrey,   and  finally  to  discuss  these  changes 
in  terms  of  the  three  hypotheses  listed  above.     In  the  discussion  of 
observed  changes  four  topics  will  be  covered  as  follows: 

1.  Changes  occurring  prior  to  Hurricane  Audrey. 

2.  Changes  in  the  statuses  and  roles  of  individuals  after 
the  storm. 

3.  The  creation  of  new  statuses,   roles,  groups  and  organiza- 
tions in  Cameron  Parish. 

4.  Changes  in  the  nature  of  social  relationships. 


Pre -Disaster  Situation 


Historical  Background 

A  few  facts  concerning  the  history  of  Cameron  Parish  are 
necessary  background  for  understanding  its  social  organization  and 
the  response  of  its  people  to  Hurricane  Audrey.     The  first  white 
settlers  came  to  live  in  Cameron  Parish  sometime  during  the  second 
quarter  of  the  19th  century.     They  were  largely  of  Scotch-Irish 
descent  with  a  sprinkling  of  Germans  and  an  occasional  Frenchman 
or  Spaniard.     This  first  area  of  settlement  was  along  Grand  Chenier, 
which  was  higher  and  somewhat  broader  than  the  other  cheniers  and 
easily  accessible  from  the  Mermentau  River.     A  smaller  number 
located  in  the  western  portion  of  the  parish  near  the  Calcasieu  River 
and  the  present  town  of  Cameron.     The  French  arrived  later,  coming 
in  from  the  neighboring  French  Louisiana  parishes.     The  French 
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settlement  centered  around  Creole  and  along  the  ridges  leading  east 
and  west  from  it. 


Economic  History 

During  the  years  of  early  settlement  and  into  the  mid- 1 930' s 
the  economy  was  based  primarily  on  agriculture,  cattle  raising, 
hunting,  fishing  and  trapping.     Cotton  and  corn  were  major  crops  in 
Lower  Cameron  Parish,  and  rice  was  grown  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  parish  in  addition  to  these  crops.     A  gradual  decline  has  taken 
place  in  the  production  of  all  major  crops  in  the  area  with  the  exception 
of  rice. 

By  the  time  Hurricane  Audrey  struck  Lower  Cameron  Parish, 
that  area  had  virtually  ceased  to  depend  on  crop  production  as  a  source 
of  income.     The  major  agricultural  industry  in  the  area  at  the  time 
was  beef  cattle  production.     The  county  agent  estimated  that  in  1957 
there  were  approximately  50,000  head  of  cattle  in  Lower  Cameron 
Parish.     The  greatest  growth  in  the  cattle  industry  in  the  area  seems 
to  have  come  in  the  1930's,  when  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  parish 
jumped  from  around  sixteen  thousand  head  to  over  forty  thousand  head. 

Trapping  once  represented  a  major  source  of  income  to  local 
people.     The  muskrat  was  the  principal  fur-bearing  animal  sought. 
It  yielded  an  estimated  $1,  000,  000  a  year  during  the  peak  trapping 
years  from  1942  to  1948.     The  fur  industry  has  been  in  a  gradual 
decline  since  the  1940's,  due  to  many  factors  which  have  resulted  in 
a  reduction  of  the  muskrat  population. 

Fishing  for  both  home  consumption  and  for  commercial  markets 
has  always  been  a  part  of  the  economy  of  this  area.     As  time  has  gone 
on  the  value  of  fishing  activities  to  the  local  economy  has  increased. 
The  greatest  increase  resulted  from  the  location  of  two  menhaden 
processing  plants  in  Cameron  in  the  1940's.     These  plants  employ 
several  hundred  people,  and  process  up  to  150  million  pounds  of  fish 
annually.     Shrimp  fishing  has  also  increased  gradually;  by  1957,   it 
formed  a  major  factor  in  the  local  economy.     For  example,  in  1956 
there  were  61  shrimp  boats  which  made  Cameron  their  home  port  and 
sold  their  catches  to  one  of  three  shrimp  processing  plants  in  the  town. 

The  biggest  change  to  come  over  the  local  economy  occurred 
when  oil  prospecting  and  drilling  operations  began  in  1926.     Since 
that  time  oil  has  surpassed  all  sources  of  income  in  the  parish,  and 
now  represents  the  principal  industry  of  the  area.     In  1957,  when 
Audrey  hit,  Cameron  ranked  sixth  among  Louisiana  parishes  in  total 
mineral  production.     In  that  year  the  income  from  minerals  was 
$68,102,610. 
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These  are  the  major  trends  which  were  taking  place  in  the 
economy  in  1957.     Agriculture,  with  the  exception  of  beef  cattle  pro- 
duction, was  declining.     The  once  important  fur  industry  was  losing 
ground  rapidly.     Commercial  shrimping  and  menhaden  fishing  opera- 
tions were  growing  in  importance,  but  oil  was  king  of  the  economy, 
furnishing  high  levels  of  income  to  many  local  people  from  royalties, 
oil  leases  and  employment  in  the  petroleum  industry. 

The  most  significant  background  facts  to  be  gained  from  this 
brief  summary  are:     (1)  The  economy  of  Cameron  Parish  was  prosper- 
ing in  1957.     Incomes  were  high  and  making  a  living  was  relatively 
easy.     (2)    The  changes  in  the  economy  were  bringing  many  strangers 
into  the  parish  and  had  already  succeeded  in  destroying  much  of  the 
social  and  economic  isolation  that  had  characterized  the  area  up  to 
the  1930's. 


Social  Organization 

The  social  organization  of  Cameron  Parish  prior  to  Hurricane 
Audrey  was  extremely  complex  because  of  the  diversity  of  its  sub- 
cultures, ethnic  groups,   and  economic  system.     Because  of  this 
complexity  it  will  be  necessary  to  discuss  social  organization  from 
a  number  of  different  points  of  view.     First,  it  is  desirable  to  identify 
and  describe  the  various  ethnic  groups  and  population  categories  which 
comprised  significant  sub- groupings  in  the  social  organization  of  the 
parish  in  1957.     Next  it  will  be  necessary  to  outline  how  the  parish 
was  organized  territorially  in  terms  of  neighborhoods  or  sub-commu- 
nities.    Then  the  organization  of  the  economic,  political,  religious, 
familial  and  educational  institutions  must  be  described  as  they  were 
in  1957.     Finally,  a  discussion  of  formal  and  informal  aspects  of 
social  organization  will  be  needed. 


Significant  Ethnic  Groups  and  Population  Categories 

In  June,   1957  the  population  of  Cameron  Parish  was  made  up 
of  a  number  of  social  groupings,  each  of  which  was  recognized  by 
local  people  as  having  a  distinctive  identity.     These  groups  were  (1) 
Anglo-Saxon,   (2)  French,   (3)  native-born  Negroes,  and  (4)  strangers 
and  transients,  both  whites  and  Negroes. 

In  a  very  real  sense  the  first  three  of  these  groups  represented 
separate  subcultural  communities  in  the  parish.     The  latter  group, 
that  of  the  strangers,  contained  a  number  of  sub-divisions,  some  of 
which  possessed  enough  unity  to  be  termed  subcultural  communities 
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in  their  own  right.     The  existence  of  these  four  distinct  groups  worked 
as  a  divisive  factor  in  the  social  organization  of  the  total  Cameron 
area.     This  was  important  in  the  response  of  people  to  the  disaster 
of  Hurricane  Audrey. 

The  basic  division  between  natives  and  strangers  cut  deeply  into 
the  social  organization  of  the  parish  and  was  a  matter  of  some  impor- 
tance to  local  people,   since  it  was  mentioned  over  and  over  again  in 
post-disaster  interviews  with  both  natives  and  strangers. 

Next  in  order  of  importance  was  the  French- Anglo  Saxon  split, 
which  in  the  past  had  been  a  source  of  some  intergroup  conflict  in  the 
area.     However,  long  before  1957,  the  breakdown  of  isolation  between 
these  groups  which  came  with  improved  roads  and  the  gradual  blending 
of  the  ethnic  stocks  through  intermarriage  had  softened  and  muted  the 
differences  which  had  once  been  pronounced. 

The  racial  distinction  is  next  in  importance.     It  is  ranked  last, 
not  because  there  are  fewer  differences  between  the  white  and  Negro 
groups  than  between  strangers  and  outsiders,   or  between  Frenchmen 
and  Anglo-Saxons,  but  because  the  Negro  group  was  small  and  lacked 
unity.     It  was  cut  across  by  the  native  versus  stranger  distinction  and 
also  by  the  French  versus  non- French  distinction.     As  shall  be  seen, 
it  was  further  subdivided  by  wide  territorial  dispersion. 

The  French  Subcultural  Community  has  its  center  in  the  village 
of  Creole.     It  spreads  out  from  there  east  and  west  along  the  cheniers, 
eventually  blending  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  area  in  the  west  along  the 
Cameron  highway  and  in  the  south  along  Grand  Chenier.     The  two  most 
characteristic  traits  of  the  French  subcultural  community  are  its 
language  and  its  religion.     French  is  the  mother  tongue  of  this  group; 
English  is  a  second  language.     The  dominant  religion  of  this  group 
is  Roman  Catholicism.     Religious  life  is  centered  in  the  parish  church 
located  a  short  distance  west  of  Creole.     This  church  was  served  by 
two  priests  in  1957  who  also  conducted  religious  services  in  other 
small  mission  churches  in  the  parish.     Five  of  these  smaller  branch 
churches  existed  in  1957,  one  in  the  town  of  Cameron,  two  on  Grand 
Chenier,  one  on  Little  Chenier,   and  another,   a  Negro  church,  on 
Front  Ridge.     The  main  Catholic  church  building  had  just  been  com- 
pleted in  1957  at  a  cost  of  $100,000  when  it  was  partially  destroyed 
by  Hurricane  Audrey.     It  had  replaced  an  old  wooden  structure  which 
had  served  the  area  for  nearly  a  century. 

Although  a  Negro  church  existed  on  Front  Ridge,  many  Negroes 
attended  mass  at  other  churches.     It  was  reported  that  special  masses 
were  occasionally  held  at  these  churches  for  Negroes.     White  Frenchmen 
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were  reported  to  attend  the  Negro  church  also.     This  is  a  culture 
trait  characteristic  of  South  Louisiana. 

In  Creole  there  was  a  Knights  of  Columbus  hall  which  served 
the  Catholic  community  in  general,  but  particularly  the  Creole  area. 
There  were  no  parochial  schools  in  the  parish.     Some  of  the  parents, 
however,   sent  their  children  to  boarding  school  at  St.   Charles  Aca- 
demy in  Lake  Charles  or  to  boarding  schools  in  other  parts  of  the 
state. 

The  next  most  characteristic  trait  of  the  French  subculture  is 
familism.     More  than  most  rural  people,  the  rural  Frenchman  places 
great  store  in  kinship  and  family.     The  emphasis  on  kinship  is  of  an 
altogether  different  nature  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  counterpart  found  in 
many  areas  of  the  rural  South.     For  one  thing,  pride  in  family  does 
not  take  on  the  invidious  connotation  of  superior  and  inferior  blood 
lines.     Among  the  Acadian  French  it  is  muted  by  the  remarkable 
equalitarian  approach  to  social  relations  between  age  and  sex  peers 
which  is  characteristic  of  this  group. 

Among  the  French  of  Cameron  Parish,   social  relations  revolve 
around  kinship  lines.     The  kin  group  is  a  real  and  functioning  system 
which  consists  of  a  number  of  closely  related  extended  families. 
Father  Foley,   in  his  "Preliminary  Work  Memorandum"  on  Hurricane 
Audrey,  has  the  following  to  say  about  the  extended  family  system. 

Another  feature  of  the  family  life  of  the  Lower 
Cameron  area.    .    .   is  the  extended  family  kinship  systems 
found  in  the  analysis  of  inter- family  relationships.   .   .   . 
The  systems  have  emerged  as  a  result  of  the  former 
incidence  of  extremely  large  and  fertile  daughters  of  a 
pioneer  family,  all  surviving  to  adulthood  and  marrying 
distant  and  some  not-too-distant  relatives,  could  and 
did  set  up  a  series  of  quite  complicated  family  relation- 
ships.    One  of  these  extended  families  (the  Savoie  group) 
was  discovered  to  have  sixty-five  interrelated  sub-families 
within  its  extended  system.     Another  (the  Theriot  group) 
had  more  than  fifty  related  stem  families  descended  from 
and  married  into  by  the  twelve  sons  and  two  daughters  of 
the  former  generation.     The  Miller  family  of  Grand 
Cheniere,  originally  descended  from  John  M.   Miller 
who  had  been  born  in  Germany,  and  Gallecized  in  St.   Landry 
Parish  (La.  )  before  coming  to  Grand  Cheniere  in  1848, 
counted  more  than  thirty- one  related  sub -families  in  that 
area,  and  another  score  elsewhere  along  the  Lower 
Cameron  coastline  (Foley,   1957). 
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Feelings  of  attachment  to  the  extended  kin  group  are  strong.     Like- 
wise, feelings  of  obligation  to  that  group  are  powerful.     Both  of  these 
are  reflected  in  the  patterns  of  mutual  aid  and  patterns  of  hospitality 
which  form  part  of  the  kin  group  culture. 

In  their  family  system,  the  French  have  preserved  the  patterns 
of  male  dominance  and  authority  of  the  elders  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  have  most  other  ethnic  groups  found  in  the  American  population. 
In  the  typical  French  family  of  Cameron  Parish,  the  father  and  hus- 
band has  clear  authority  over  the  wife  and  children.     Despite  this, 
the  age  and  sex  groups  in  the  typical  French  community  are  not  socially 
isolated.     In  fact,  it  is  typical  for  gatherings  to  include  persons  of 
three  or  four  different  generations.     Especially  notable  in  contrast  to 
the  dominant  American  pattern  is  the  close  association  of  children 
and  teenagers  with  their  elders.     Age  groups  do  not  seem  to  segregate 
their  recreational  activities,  but  instead  blend  them  together. 

Another  trait  of  the  French  subculture  is  the  pattern  of  mutual 
aid  which  is  carried  on  within  the  kin  group.     In  the  Creole  area  this 
pattern  was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  activities  of  cattlemen.     It 
extended  to  mutual  aid  in  house  building  and  other  economic  activities 
such  as  fishing  and  hunting.     Patterns  of  money  lending  were  also 
handled  on  an  informal  basis  within  the  kin  group. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  reluctance  to  use  the  banks  either 
for  depositing  or  borrowing  money.     Instead,  people  kept  what  cash 
they  had  on  hand  and  tended  to  carry  on  business  dealings  on  an 
informal  non- contractual  basis.     The  norms  of  honesty  in  dealing  with 
debts  seem  to  have  been  particularly  strong.     A  number  of  respondents, 
including  the  local  bankers  and  law  enforcement  officials,   reported  that 
people  who  borrowed  money  informally  from  relatives  or  friends  and 
neighbors  always  paid  it  back— and  promptly  if  possible.     The  lender 
never  had  to  go  looking  for  the  borrower  to  collect,  but  was  always 
sought  out  by  the  borrower  even  if  payment  were  impossible.     It  was 
reported  also  that  the  normal  pattern  was  for  people  either  to  build 
homes  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  or  for  them  to  borrow  money  for  no 
longer  than  five  years,  usually  from  a  relative  or  a  friend.     The 
borrower  was  reported  to  be  very  uneasy  as  long  as  he  owed  money 
on  his  home. 

Most  of  what  has  been  said  about  the  financial  customs  of  the 
area  applies  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  as  well  as  the  French  community. 

Another  feature  of  the  French  cultural  pattern  is  the  relaxed 
pace  of  daily  activities  and  the  easy-going  pattern  of  social  relations 
which  goes  along  with  it.     There  is  no  hustle  or  bustle  to  life  in  such 
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a  community.     Things  go  on  at  an  even  pace,  with  people  seeming  to 
congregate  at  the  slightest  excuse  to  engage  in  conversation  and  drink 
coffee  or  eat  together.     Persons  visit  each  other's  homes  freely, 
often  walking  in  without  knocking.     The  almost  ritualistic  serving  of 
strong  dark  roast  coffee  is  an  ever  present  symbol  of  hospitality. 

There  is  a  certain  fatalistic  view  that  these  people  take  towards 
life.     This  near  fatalism  has  a  slightly  pessimistic  outlook  to  it.     One 
might  say  that  an  Acadian  expects  the  worst,  hopes  for  the  best,  and 
enjoys  what  he  gets.     Even  in  tragedy  he  is  able  to  find  some  basis 
for  enjoyment.     For  example,  when  a  relative  is  seriously  ill,  or 
when  one  dies,  the  kin  group  gathers  in  great  force.     At  such  gather- 
ings, although  there  are  genuine  grief  and  anxiety,  there  is  also  a 
certain  amount  of  pleasure  derived  from  the  social  interaction  occa- 
sioned by  the  tragedy  and  even  a  slight  pleasurable  note  that  seems 
to  derive  from  people  participating  in  one  of  the  great  dramas  of  life. 
Certainly  the  feeling  of  kinship  which  is  felt  on  such  occasions  is  a 
source  of  some  satisfaction,  however  much  marred  by  the  nature  of 
events. 

A  deep  respect  for  land  existed  as  an  important  part  of  the 
French  Acadian  peasant  heritage.     This  trait  the  Cameron  Parish 
French  shared  with  their  Anglo-Saxon  cousins.     Land  was  held  onto 
at  all  costs  and  prized  as  a  possession.     The  same  land  was  passed 
down  from  one  generation  to  the  next  through  kinship  lines.     Since  the 
discovery  of  oil,  land  has  become  a  particularly  precious  possession, 
one  which  is  relinquished  only  with  great  reluctance,  especially  to 
strangers.     In  order  to  take  advantage  of  certain  tax  laws  and  to  get 
the  maximum  from  oil  leases,  a  pattern  had  developed  in  Cameron 
Parish  of  leaving  estates  undivided  and  operating  them  as  a  family 
corporation  with  an  administrator— usually  a  member  of  the  family— 
in  charge. 

The  last  feature  of  the  French  subculture  to  be  mentioned  here 
is  the  deep  sense  of  attachment  people  felt  to  the  particular  chenier 
or  area  from  which  they  came.     Many  respondents  reported  that  they 
looked  with  distaste  upon  living  even  on  the  next  ridge,  which  to  them 
somehow  did  not  seem  to  be  as  desirable  or  friendly  a  place  to  live. 
The  people  who  held  these  views  most  strongly  were  people  who  had 
never  had  much  contact  with  the  outside  world.     The  more  well-to-do 
families,  whose  sons  and  daughters  attended  colleges  and  universities 
outside  the  parish,  were  less  localistic  in  their  orientation. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  subculture  of  Cameron  Parish  has  been  strongly 
influenced  by  its  close  association  with  the  French.     Many  of  the  more 
puritanical  attitudes  which  may  be  found  in  other  Anglo-Saxon  rural 
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communities  of  the  South,   such  as  those  toward  drinking,  gambling, 
dancing,  and  sex,   seem  to  be  either  absent  or  strongly  modified  in 
the  Cameron  area.     Likewise,  the  long  isolation  of  this  group  from 
other  southern  Anglo-Saxon  communities  has  permitted  it  to  develop 
a  distinctiveness  all  its  own.     While  the  religion  of  this  group  else- 
where in  the  South  is  predominantly  Protestant,  a  majority  are 
Catholics  in  the  Cameron  area. 

There  were  two  Methodist  and  three  Baptist  churches  in  Lower 
Cameron  Parish  in  1957.     The  Wakefield  Memorial  Church  located  in 
Cameron  was  the  largest  Methodist  church,  claiming  just  under  three 
hundred  members.     A  smaller  Methodist  church  was  located  in  the 
village  of  Grand  Chenier.     It  was  served  by  the  minister  from  Cameron. 
The  three  Baptist  churches— the  Cameron,  the  Grand  Chenier  and  the 
Creole  Baptist  Churches— claimed  311  members  collectively.     They 
were  served  by  two  ministers,  one  who  served  the  Cameron  congre- 
gation and  the  other  who  served  the  Creole  and  Grand  Chenier  churches. 
As  can  be  seen,  this  accounts  for  only  about  600  Protestants  in  Lower 
Cameron  Parish.     The  Catholic  church  claims  85  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  Lower  Cameron  area,  taking  in  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  group. 

In  the  parish  as  a  whole  Anglo-Saxons  are  the  dominant  group 
in  terms  of  numbers.     Although  figures  are  not  available,  this  becomes 
obvious  when  it  is  realized  that  Johnson's  Bayou,  Cameron  Town, 
Grand  Chenier,   and  Hackberry  are  predominantly  Anglo-Saxon  areas. 

Familism  is  also  pronounced  among  people  of  this  subcultural 
group,  but  it  is  perhaps  a  little  less  intense  than  in  the  French  com- 
munity.    Male  dominance  and  the  dominance  of  elders  over  the  young 
are  strongly  present,  but  there  are  signs  that  the  women  are  some- 
what more  ascendant  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  than  in  the  French  families. 

Although  these  people  are  gregarious  and  enjoy  occasions  for 
social  interaction,  there  is  a  little  more  reserve  in  their  relation- 
ships.    Interaction  appears  not  to  be  as  continual  and  intense  among 
relatives  and  neighbors  as  in  the  French  community.     This  is  not  to 
say,  however,  that  a  great  deal  of  visiting  and  gathering  together  does 
not  take  place.     It  does. 

Attitudes  toward  money  matters,   as  suggested  above,  are  much 
the  same  as  in  the  French  community.     Likewise,  those  toward  owner- 
ship of  property  are  quite  similar.     There  is  perhaps  a  slight  tendency 
for  this  group  to  see  land  as  a  symbol  of  prestige  more  than  does  the 
French  group,  and  to  see  it  less  as  an  extension  of  human  nature  which 
grows  out  of  a  link  between  man  and  his  land.     The  Frenchman  almost 
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has  the  attitude  that  he  is  part  of  a  given  piece  of  land,  while  the 
English-speaking  group  sees  land  as  a  cherished  possession  but  one 
which  is,  after  all,  a  form  of  property  to  be  exploited/ 

In  both  the  French  and  Anglo-Saxon  communities  at  the  time  of 
Hurricane  Audrey,  there  was  a  deep-seated  distrust  of  strangers  and 
outsiders.     Some  colorful  expressions  were  used  to  refer  to  such 
individuals:    "stranger  people,"  "outsiders,"  "not  being  one  of  ours.  " 
This  attitude  toward  strangers  extended  to  the  outside  world  in  general. 
Lake  Charles  was  considered  to  be  different,  and  in  a  negative  way. 
The  attitude  was  one  of  self-sufficiency,  according  to  many  knowledge- 
able informants.     People  in  Cameron  Parish  seemed  to  think  they  could 
get  along  with  a  minimum  of  contact  with  or  "interference  from  the 
outside."     They  felt  no  great  need  for  the  rest  of  the  state  or  the  rest 
of  the  nation.     They  had  learned  to  live  in  isolation  and  liked  it.     This 
was  changing  slowly  when  Audrey  struck  in  1957.     The  benefits  of  oil 
operations  were  plain  to  all  but  the  most  die-hard  old  timers.     Atti- 
tudes, however,  had  not  yet  changed  to  the  point  of  offering  complete 
acceptance  to  the  outsiders  the  oil  industry  brought  in.     They  were 
tolerated  rather  than  welcomed  with  open  arms.     Even  persons  who 
had  lived  in  the  area  for  as  many  as  10  to  15  years  and  had  married 
into  local  families  were  often  referred  to  as  strangers  or  outsiders. 

The  Negro  subculture  of  Cameron  Parish  was,   in  some  ways, 
the  most  unique  feature  of  its  cultural  landscape  in  1957.     For  one 
thing,  Cameron  has  never  had  a  large  Negro  population.     What  it  has 
had  has  been  divided  up  into  a  number  of  subcommunities.     There  is 
also  the  important  fact  that  the  Pogey  (Menhaden)  fishing  industry 
brings  to  the  town  of  Cameron  as  many  as  400  Negro  men  annually 
during  the  fishing  season.     These  Pogey  fishermen  are  typically  single, 
or,  when  married,  unaccompanied  by  their  families. 

The  largest  and  most  cohesive  sub-group  of  Negroes  lived  along 
Front  Ridge  at  the  time  of  Hurricane  Audrey.     It  was  in  this  area  that 
over  80  people  lost  their  lives  in  the  storm.     On  Front  Ridge  the  Negro 
community  was  solidly  settled  in  a  separate  geographical  area,  unlike 
the  typical  rural  southern  pattern  which  has  Negro  and  white  families 
interspersed  over  the  landscape.     A  high  percentage  of  these  people 
owned  their  own  homes.     At  one  time— perhaps  10  years  ago  according 
to  informants  — some  families  owned  considerable  oil- rich  land.     It 
was  in  this  neighborhood  that  the  Negro  elementary  and  junior  high 
school  was  located.     There  was  also  a  Negro  Catholic  Church  located 
on  Front  Ridge. 

According  to  both  Negro  and  white  informants,  this  community 
lacked  any  real  Negro  leadership.     Ties  of  kinship  and  race  bound 
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people  together  in  the  area,  but  joint  community  projects  requiring 
leadership  were  unknown.     Fogleman  reports  the  following  with 
respect  to  Negro  leadership  in  Lower  Cameron  Parish  in  general. 

Several  Negro  leaders  in  Lake  Charles  discussed 
the  Negroes  in  Lower  Cameron  with  the  researcher. 
They  were  uniformly  of  the  opinion  that  there  were  no 
real  Negro  leaders  in  the  area.     They  said  that  the  life 
of  the  Negroes  in  Lower  Cameron  had  never  been  such 
that  they  could  develop  their  own  leaders.     The  Negroes 
and  whites  interviewed  in  the  impact  zone  concurred  in 
this  view.    .    .    .   An  interviewee  observed,   "Well,   if 
something  comes  up,  a  group  may  get  together  and  then 
they  would  go  down  and  talk  to  the  sheriff.     No  one  person 
would  speak  for  them"  (Fogleman,   1958,  p.    119). 

Smaller  groups  of  Negroes  than  that  on  Front  Ridge  lives  on 
Grand  Chenier,   in  Creole,  South  Creole  and  along  the  road  to  Cameron 
The  pattern  of  settlement  in  these  areas  was  dispersed.     Negro  fam- 
ilies lived  beside  white  families  to  which  they  were  attached  as  tenants 
or  former  tenants.     If  they  were  located  in  the  French  area,  the  Negroc 
spoke  French  and  generally  were  Catholic  in  faith.     If  they  lived  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  area,  they  were  English-speaking  and  more  likely  to  be 
Protestants. 

In  the  Grand  Chenier  area  there  were  Negroes  who  had  formerly 
worked  on  the  farms  in  the  area  when  cotton  and  corn  were  grown  in 
quantity.     As  agriculture  disappeared,  the  Negroes  were  permitted  to 
remain  in  the  tenant  houses.     They  made  their  livings  at  odd  jobs  or 
in  the  cattle  and  oil  businesses.     There  were  frequent  strong  attach- 
ments between  Negro  and  white  families,  and  accompanying  feelings 
of  mutual  obligation.     It  was  reported  by  Negro  respondents  from  the 
Front  Ridge  area  that  Negroes  from  Grand  Chenier  and  the  Creole 
area  were  more  submissive  to  the  whites  and  were  more  prone  to  act 
in  a  subservient  manner  than  those  on  Front  Ridge.     However,  it  was 
observed  that  Negro-white  relations  in  Cameron  Parish  were  more 
equalitarian  than  in  other  southern  areas.     Furthermore,  Negroes 
were  reported  to  be  more  independent  in  their  attitudes  than  elsewhere. 

According  to  Fogleman,  white  residents  of  the  area  thought  of 
the  native-born  Negroes  as  being  superior  types  compared  with  out- 
side Negroes.     In  contrast,  the  common  local  belief  was  that  the  Pogey 
fishermen  were  very  low  types,  many  being  thugs  and  ex-convicts. 
This  latter  opinion  was  shared  by  local  Negroes,  many  of  whom  did 
not  associate  with  the  Pogey  boatmen  (Fogleman,   1958). 
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In  the  town  of  Cameron  there  was  a  Negro  neighborhood  occupied 
by  several  hundred  people.     This  area  was  frequented  by  the  Pogey 
fishermen  looking  for  bars  and  women.     Several  night  clubs  owned  and 
operated  by  Negroes  and  catering  to  the  fishermen  were  in  operation 
there.     Some  of  the  Pogey  fishermen,  particularly  the  boat  captains, 
had  mistresses  living  in  this  area.     Some  brought  their  wives  and 
families  with  them  and  rented  houses  in  Cameron.     Others  lived  on 
the  boats  or  in  barracks  located  on  the  outskirts  of  town  near  the  fish- 
processing  plants. 

All  of  these  men  worked  for  one  of  two  companies  on  boats 
having  crews  of  up  to  30,  but  averaging  20  per  boat.     Approximately 
half  of  the  captains  were  Negroes  and  half  were  white.     All  of  the 
crewmen  were  Negroes.     One  boat  was  staffed  by  local  Negroes  but 
the  other  workers  migrated  from  the  Carolinas  for  the  fishing  season 
in  Cameron. 

Other  Outsiders.     The  oil  industry  brought  into  Cameron  Parish 
a  large  but  undetermined  number  of  outsiders.     This  industry  got  its 
start  in  the  parish  in  1926  with  the  successful  drilling  of  the  first  well. 
By  1957  there  were  26  different  oil  and  natural  gas  fields  in  the  parish 
and  a  large  number  in  off-shore  waters  of  the  Gulf.     This  industry 
employed  between  600  and  700  people  from  the  population  of  the  parish 
in  1957.     Some  of  these  were  natives  of  the  parish  and  others  were 
outsiders  who  had  moved  in  to  work  in  the  oil  industry. 

In  addition  to  these  oil  workers  who  were  counted  as  residents, 
a  large  but  undetermined  number  of  men  came  in  from  outside  the 
parish  to  work  each  day  or  in  shifts  of  several  days  duration.     Some 
came  from  Lake  Charles,  Port  Arthur,    and  other  nearby  areas  where 
they  had  their  residences.     Others  live  in  boarding  houses  or  on  crew 
boats  in  Cameron  Parish  itself. 

Included  in  the  group  of  transients  connected  with  the  oil  industry 
were  well-drilling  crews,  oil  exploration  crews,  oil  land  men,  oper- 
ators of  off-shore  rigs  and  inland  oil  fields,  and  boat  operators.     Local 
men  were  employed  in  all  phases  of  the  oil  business  but  seemed  to  be 
more  heavily  involved  as  operatives  in  established  fields  or  on  off- 
shore rigs. 

The  "Oil  Culture"  had  its  own  distinctive  flavor  and  rules  of 
conduct.     In  its  field  operations  it  was  an  all-male  culture  whose 
inner  character  was  revealed  by  some  of  the  colorful  names  applied 
to  various  occupational  groups  —  such  as  "wildcatter"  and  "rough- 
necks. "    It  preserved  many  of  the  boisterous,   brawling,  adventure- 
some aspects  of  the  pioneering  spirit.     Speculation  and  risk-taking, 
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both  financial  and  physical,  were  part  of  everyday  affairs.     Business 
was  conducted  very  informally,  with  many  a  big-time  operator  carry- 
ing his  office  in  his  back  pocket.     Large  transactions  were  arranged 
on  the  shake  of  a  hand;  contracts  were  considered  generally  unneces- 
sary between  members  of  the  oil  fraternity.     The  oil  business  brought 
a  hum  of  activity  and  a  tone  of  excitement  and  energy  when  it  moved 
into  an  area. 

The  main  street  of  Cameron  in  1957  was  lined  with  businesses 
serving  the  oil  industry,   and  over  it  flowed  the  supplies  necessary  to 
keep  this  vigorous  business  operating.     Although  Cameron  was  an 
unincorporated  town  of  some  1,200  residents  in  the  official  population 
count,  the  oil  industry  combined  with  the  Pogey  fishing  business  gave 
it  a  bustling  appearance  totally  out  of  character  for  the  small  rural 
village  it  had  once  been.     Countless  boats  plied  its  waterways,  large 
trucks  hurried  back  and  forth  carrying  oil  drilling  supplies,   and 
helicopters  and  small  private  planes  buzzed  back  and  forth  from  the 
oil  rigs  or  helped  locate  fish  for  the  Pogey  boats.     Marsh  buggies  and 
small  boats  probed  deep  into  the  marsh,  laying  pipe  to  carry  natural 
gas  and  oil,   searching  for  new  oil  fields,   and  serving  old  ones. 

The  Cameron  Parish  which  was  struck  by  Hurricane  Audrey 
was  a  vigorous,   growing,  prosperous  area  in  which  were  blended 
many  different  groups  of  people  with  different  cultural  backgrounds 
and  different  economic  and  social  interests. 


Political  Structure 

The  political  structure  of  Cameron  Parish  in  1957  was  relatively 
simple  when  compared  to  the  complexity  of  its  economic  system. 
There  were  only  a  few  elected  offices  and  an  equally  small  number  of 
appointed  offices  in  the  parish.     These  were  filled  by  natives  or  long- 
time residents  who  had  served  for  many  years  in  their  offices.     Govern 
mental  affairs  were  generally  carried  on  informally  with  the  personal 
touch  predominating. 

The  political  structure  of  Cameron  Parish  was  set  by  the  state 
constitution  which  made  provision  for  certain  elective  and  appointive 
offices.     The  Louisiana  constitution  provides  that  the  governing  body 
of  the  parish  be  the  police  jury,  which  consists  of  representatives 
elected  from  the  various  wards  in  the  parish.     In  1957  the  police  jury 
of  Cameron  Parish  had  six  members,  four  representing  wards  in 
Lower  Cameron  and  two  wards  in  the  upper  areas  of  the  parish.     These 
jurymen  were  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years  and  served  in  a  part- 
time  capacity.     They  were  paid  per  diem  for  actual  service  and 
received  an  allowance  for  travel. 
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Police  jurymen,  because  of  the  part-time  nature  of  their  office, 
gained  their  livelihood  in  various  occupations.     Some  were  farmers. 
Others  were  businessmen.     It  has  been  the  rule  in  Cameron  Parish 
for  them  to  serve  long  terms  in  office,  being  re-elected  easily.    Some 
members  of  the  jury  in  1957  had  been  serving  in  their  jobs  for  over 
25  years. 

The  police  jury  has  both  legislative  and  executive  functions  in 
Louisiana.     Generally  it  acts  as  a  legislative  body  and  appoints 
committees  or  officials  to  carry  on  its  executive  functions.     It  has 
the  power  to  levy  certain  taxes,  to  make  appropriations,  and  to  create 
governmental  machinery  for  administering  parish  programs  and 
parish  sponsored  organizations.     Since  the  town  of  Cameron  was  unin- 
corporated,  it  was  in  full  control  of  all  these  functions  for  the  entire 
parish  in  1957. 

In  Cameron,  the  policy  jury  had  an  appointed  secretary  upon 
whom  devolved  many  administrative  tasks.     The  secretary  had  served 
the  police  jury  for  over  35  years  and  was  a  potent  influence  in  parish 
affairs  because  of  his  close  association  with  the  jury  and  for  other 
reasons  involving  the  informal  organization  of  parish  affairs. 

Within  their  individual  wards  the  police  jurymen  functioned  as 
community  leaders.      They  were  consulted  by  local  people  on  matters 
of  business  and  other  matters  of  importance.     They  furnished  one  of 
the  contact  points  that  citizens  had  with  their  parish  government. 
Because  of  the  intricate  kinship  system  of  the  parish  many  of  their 
constituents  were  related  to  them  by  blood,  or  had  close  ties  through 
marriage. 

It  was  reported  by  various  respondents  that  the  way  in  which 
the  Parish  was  divided  up  into  many  relatively  isolated  small  commu- 
nities with  intense  local  loyalty  made  police  jurors  even  more  inter- 
ested in  their  own  areas'  welfare  than  would  normally  be  the  case  in 
other  parishes,  and  somewhat  less  concerned  with  parishwide  matters. 

The  office  of  sheriff— or  high  sheriff  as  it  is  sometimes  called— 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  powerful  office  in  rural  Louisiana  parishes. 
The  power  of  this  office  stems  from  a  number  of  sources.     First,  it 
is  one  of  the  very  few  full-time  elected  offices  in  the  parish.     These 
also  include  the  tax  assessor,  the  clerk  of  court,  and  the  school 
superintendent.     Of  these  the  sheriff  is  regarded  by  the  people  as  the 
highest- ranking  and  most  prestigeful.     Second,  the  nature  of  the  duties 
assigned  the  sheriff  give  him  great  power.     They  are  as  follows: 

First,  he  is  the  local  law-enforcing  authority  for  both  state  and 
local  laws,  ordinances,  and  regulations.     Second,  he  is  an  officer  of 
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the  courts,   serving  their  orders  and  carrying  out  their  judgments. 
Finally,  he  is  the  state  and  local  tax  collector  within  his  parish 
(Carleton,   1935). 

In  order  to  carry  out  these  duties  the  sheriff  normally  has  a 
staff  of  deputies  which  varies  in  size  from  one  parish  to  another. 
He  is  the  only  elected  officer  with  such  a  disciplined  staff  of  employees, 
This  also  adds  to  his  power. 

Aside  from  his  official  duties,  the  sheriff  usually  functions  as 
the  titular  head  of  the  political  party  or  faction  in  power  in  the  parish 
in  local  matters.     His  power  stems  from  both  his  officially  assigned 
duties  and  from  this  unofficial  political  role.     The  normal  pattern  in 
many  rural  parishes  in  Louisiana  is  for  the  sheriff  to  play  a  paternal- 
istic role  with  respect  to  local  people,  functioning  as  a  personal  pro- 
tector and  advisor  and  as  father  confessor  to  his  constituents.     It  is 
normally  the  sheriff  to  whom  people  go  for  aid  or  advice  in  time  of 
personal  crisis  or  need.     He  is  thought  of  as  being  able  to  do  some- 
thing to  help  directly  in  most  matters  of  personal  tragedy  or  need. 
It  is  also  normal  for  the  people  to  look  to  the  sheriff  for  leadership 
in  time  of  community  crisis. 

In  Cameron  Parish  in  1957  the  office  of  sheriff  was  especially 
crucial  in  local  governmental  affairs.     The  pattern  of  paternalistic 
leadership  normally  connected  with  this  office  in  other  parishes  was 
pronounced  in  this  parish.     The  incumbent  sheriff  had  served  in  the 
office  for  a  decade  and  had  never  had  a  serious  rival  for  the  office. 
He  came  from  a  prominent  local  family  and  had  good  connections  with 
others  of  influence  in  the  parish.     His  background  was  virtually  unique. 
Before  serving  as  sheriff,  he  had  been  a  social  worker,  first  in  the 
Louisiana  Welfare  Department  and  later  in  the  U.   S.   Army.     This 
experience  gave  him  a  particularly  fortunate  background  for  playing 
both  the  normal  role  of  sheriff  and  the  special  role  assigned  him  after 
the  1957  disaster. 

Long-standing  custom  places  on  the  sheriff  a  special  duty  in 
time  of  community  crisis  to  act  in  the  interest  of  public  safety  and 
order.     This  duty  has  been  customary  almost  since  the  office  evolved 
in  western  society.     It  applies  in  times  of  civil  strife,  war,  and 
natural  disaster.     In  Cameron  Parish,  people  were  apparently  accus- 
tomed to  looking  to  the  sheriff  for  leadership  in  natural  disasters 
when  Audrey  came  along. 

The  office  of  state  representative  carries  with  it  great  political 
influence  in  rural  Louisiana  parishes,  but  because  of  its  indirect 
relationship  to  the  administration  of  parish  affairs,  it  carries  less 
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actual  power  than  that  of  sheriff.      Since  it  is  not  unlike  similar 
legislative  offices  in  other  states,  it  need  not  be  discussed  in  detail 
here.     Cameron  Parish  had  one  state  representative  in  1957.     It 
shared  a  state  senator  with  Allen,  Beauregard,  Calcasieu,  and 
Jefferson  Davis  Parishes.     Since  the  state  senator  had  such  a  large 
district  and  lived  outside  the  parish,  the  representative  was  the  only 
state  legislative  official  in  close  contact  with  the  Cameron  people. 
His  official  duties  required  only  part  of  his  time,  and  his  major  source 
of  income  was  from  his  privately  owned  lumber  and  construction  firm. 

In  judicial  matters  Cameron  was  part  of  the  14th  Judicial  Dis- 
trict, which  also  included  Calcasieu  Parish.     It  was  served  by  judges 
housed  in  Lake  Charles  who  held  court  in  Cameron  during  certain 
periods.     In  a  similar  fashion,  Cameron  was  served  by  a  district 
attorney  who  was  quartered  in  Lake  Charles.     However,  an  assistant 
district  attorney  was  stationed  in  Cameron  and  took  care  of  local  cases. 
His  duties  were  not  sufficient  to  require  his  full-time  attention.     As 
a  consequence  he  was  also  a  partner  in  an  insurance  agency  and  law 
firm. 

Other  elected  parish  officials  included  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  the  parish  assessor,  the  clerk  of  court  and  the  parish  coroner. 
The  roles  of  these  officials  were  what  would  be  expected  from  their 
titles,  and  need  no  special  description  here.     However,   since  so  few 
parish  offices  existed,  these  officials  were  included  in  a  very  small 
and  select  governmental  group  and  hence  had  more  influence  than 
would  be  the  case  in  larger,  more  complex  political  units. 

Included  in  the  parish  governmental  organization  were  the  offices 
of  certain  state  and  federal  agencies.     Among  these  were  the  offices 
of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
the  Louisiana  Welfare  Department  and  the  parish  health  unit.     All  of 
these  groups  were  operated  by  appointed  officials  who  represented 
state  or  federal  agencies  at  the  parish  level  and  were  partially  paid 
out  of  parish  funds. 

The  Agricultural  Extension  Service  was  represented  by  a  county 
agent,  an  assistant  county  agent,  and  a  home  agent.     All  of  these 
individuals  were  housed  in  the  parish  court  house.     Although  their 
primary  roles  were  connected  with  agricultural  and  homemaking 
activities,  their  other  positions  permitted  them  to  influence  commu- 
nity affairs  in  general.     The  county  agent,  for  example,  was  past 
president  of  the  Lions  Club— the  unofficial  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Cameron  Parish— and  an  active  member  of  the  Parish  Development 
Board,  a  group  devoted  to  community  improvement. 
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The  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Association 
maintained  an  office  in  Cameron  Parish,   as  did  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service.     Both  of  these  were  served  by  officials  working  out  of  Lake 
Charles. 

The  state  department  of  health  had  a  health  unit  in  the  town  of 
Cameron.     This  unit  was  staffed  by  a  full-time  nurse,  nurse's  aid, 
and  sanitarian.     It  was  under  the  general  direction  of  a  public  health 
doctor,  who  was  also  in  charge  of  the  Calcasieu  Parish  health  unit. 
A  similar  situation  existed  with  respect  to  the  Louisiana  Welfare 
Department.     It  maintained  an  office  in  Cameron  Parish  staffed  by 
a  full-time  secretary- receptionist  and  served  by  a  part-time  social 
worker  who  split  his  time  between  Calcasieu  and  Cameron  Parishes. 

Civil  defense  was  represented  in  Cameron  Parish  by  a  parish 
director  of  civil  defense.     There  was  no  civil  defense  organization. 
Attempts  had  been  made  to  organize  civil  defense  in  the  parish  prior 
to  1957,   but  with  little  success.     Various  parish  officials  reported 
that  public  support  for  civil  defense  could  not  be  secured.     At  least 
two  public  meetings  had  been  held  prior  to  1957  in  attempts  to  organize 
civil  defense,   but  to  no  avail.     It  was  reported  by  several  top  ranking 
officials  that  people  thought  of  civil  defense  as  being  designed  for 
atomic  disasters  and  not  for  natural  disaster.     As  a  consequence  the 
rural  people  of  Cameron  Parish  could  not  be  aroused  because  atomic 
warfare  seemed  so  remote  from  their  lives. 

These  officials  and  governmental  groups  made  up  the  formal 
political  structure  of  Cameron  Parish.     This  structure  was  uncompli- 
cated and  consisted  of  a  small  number  of  government  officials  elected 
and  appointed.     Many  of  the  offices  were  actually  part-time  jobs  per- 
formed by  persons  whose  primary  occupation  was  in  private  affairs. 
Others  were  filled  by  officials  who  split  their  time  between  Cameron 
and  Calcasieu  Parishes. 

What  is  important  in  this  study  is  the  fact  that  this  small  group 
of  public  servants  operated  in  a  highly  informal  fashion.     Relations 
between  officials  were  personalized  rather  than  bureaucratic  and 
formal.     Many  of  them  were  housed  in  the  courthouse  where  daily 
contact  added  to  the  personal  touch  a  further  primary  group  flavor. 
The  long  tenure  of  office  characteristic  of  these  officials  further  added 
to  the  closeness  and  informality  of  working  relationships. 

In  a  similar  fashion  the  relationship  between  officials  and  the 
public  were  personalized  and  informal.    They  were  more  like  the  rela- 
tionships between  members  of  the  same  family  than  between  bureau- 
crat and  client.    One  local  resident  noted  the  informal  atmosphere  in 
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Cameron,  including  the  court  house,  by  saying,  "There  is  only  one 
man  in  town  who  wears  a  necktie  to  work  and  he  is  a  young  fellow  not 
long  out  of  college.  " 

Another  fact  which  should  be  noted  concerns  the  size  of  the 
governmental  group.     It  was  so  small  that  the  extra  heavy  load  of 
work  occasioned  by  a  major  disaster  easily  overloaded  the  structure. 
As  a  consequence,  new  offices  and  new  machinery  had  to  be  set  up 
temporarily  to  handle  the  load. 


Observed  Changes 

No  community  or  society  is  ever  completely  static;  changes 
are  constantly  taking  place.     However,  the  rate  of  change  varies  from 
one  community  to  another.     In  the  pre-disaster  situation,  or  the  steady 
state  of  the  community  prior  to  impact,  one  can  identify  those  change 
processes  which  had  led  to  the  steady  state,  as  well  as  those  which 
were  already  threatening  to  disrupt  it. 


Changes  Occurring  Prior  to  Hurricane  Audrey 

In  1957  Cameron  Parish  was  just  emerging  from  a  10-year 
period  of  major  social  change.     This  was  the  second  such  period  to 
occur  in  30  years.     The  first  era  of  relatively  rapid  and  radical  change 
to  occur  came  in  the  late  1920's  and  early  1930's  in  response  to  the 
discovery  of  oil  and  the  building  of  roads.     Both  of  these  factors  worked 
in  the  direction  of  opening  the  area  to  the  outside  world  and  toward 
producing  major  changes  in  its  economic  system. 

Apparently,  however,  change  was  not  felt  to  any  great  extent 
in  the  political  organization  of  the  area  or  in  religion,  education,  or 
family  life  during  this  period.     The  kinship  factor  functioned  as  a 
conservative  influence,  preserving  the  old  political  order,  bolstering 
an  old-fashioned  educational  system,  and  preserving  the  traditional 
religious  systems. 

World  War  II  caught  Cameron  Parish  at  a  point  in  the  "change 
arc"  when  long-term  economic  changes  were  beginning.     Oil  operations 
were  increasing,  agricultural  depression  was  threatening  the  cotton 
market,   and  commercial  fishing  on  a  grand  scale  was  a  possibility. 

At  this  time  the  improved  roads  built  in  the  1930's  needed  repair. 
As  natives  put  it,   "holes  large  enough  to  lose  your  car  in"  were  the 
rule.     Telephone  service  was  not  available  and  electric  power  was  just 
coming  into  common  use. 
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Conservative  public  officials  had  been  in  office  for  a  long  time. 
Some  local  leaders  actively  opposed  the  paving  of  roads  and  the  intro- 
duction of  telephone  service  because  these  would  "spoil  the  peace  and 
tranquility  of  the  parish.  "    The  schools,  which  had  once  been  among 
the  most  progressive  in  the  state,  lagged  behind  those  in  other  parishes 
They  were  operated  in  an  extremely  informal  fashion,  with  the  keynote 
on  stability  rather  than  modernization. 

After  World  War  II,  when  the  veterans  returned,  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  good  deal  of  political  ferment  and  dissatisfaction  with  the 
status  quo.     Between  1946  and  1950  virtually  every  important  political 
office  changed  hands,  with  the  exception  of  positions  on  the  police  jury. 
Younger  and  more  aggressive  men  with  more  modern  ideas  took  over 
the  offices  of  sheriff,   state  representative,   superintendent  of  schools, 
clerk  of  court,   and  tax  assessor.     Almost  immediately  things  began 
to  change.     Roads  were  paved,  new  schools  were  built,  telephone 
service  was  established,  and  electric  power  was  extended.     More 
change  occurred  in  a  five-year  period  than  had  taken  place  in  the 
previous  generation. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  political  changes  were  occurring, 
economic  change  was  intensified  by  the  building  of  the  menhaden  fish- 
ing industry,  the  intensification  of  off-shore  oil  operations,  and  the 
final  demise  of  cotton  and  corn  as  major  agricultural  factors. 

The  new  political  order  and  the  new  educational  order  were 
fundamentally  similar  to  those  which  had  existed  before.     They  were 
still  based  largely  on  the  interlocking  kinship  system  and  on  informal 
modes  of  doing  business;  but  the  incumbents  of  the  offices  had  more 
"progressive"  ideas  about  what  was  good  for  the  parish,  and  they 
implemented  these  ideas  in  a  surprisingly  effective  manner. 

When  Hurricane  Audrey  struck,  Cameron  Parish  had  just  under- 
gone a  major  series  of  changes  which  made  future  change  inevitable. 
Road  building  and  improved  education,  for  example,  were  bound  to 
broaden  the  perspective  of  the  people,  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  out- 
side world,  and  to  result  in  the  diffusion  of  culture  traits  from  the 
larger  society.     This  is  likewise  true  of  the  particular  economic 
changes  taking  place.     Both  the  oil  and  the  menhaden  industries  were 
bringing  outsiders  into  the  community  in  large  numbers,   and  thus 
breaking  down  the  isolation  of  the  area. 

If  Hurricane  Audrey  had  struck  in  1947  instead  of  1957,   its 
social  change  consequences  might  have  been  quite  different— perhaps 
more  radical  and  drastic  than  they  were  in  1957.     What  changes  occur 
after  such  a  disaster  depend  on  the  point  in  the  change  cycle  or  life 
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arc  at  which  a  community  or  society  is  caught.     If  there  are  many 
potential  changes  stored  up  in  the  system,  a  flood  of  change  is  likely 
to  occur,  but  if  a  flood  is  already  ebbing,  the  chances  of  a  disaster 
releasing  a  new  torrent  of  change  are  small.     Furthermore,  the  changes 
that  do  occur  at  such  a  time  will  fit  into  the  pre-existing  pattern  of 
change  and  represent  expressions  of  it  rather  than  completely  new 
and  different  trends.     One  must  also  consider  the  possibility  that  dis- 
aster might  retard  change.     This  might  be  particularly  true  of  eco- 
nomic change,  for  example.     A  disaster  might  destroy  the  resources 
—human,  financial,  or  natural— upon  which  economic  growth  and  change 
might  have  been  based,  and  thereby  inhibit  changes  which  were  already 
underway. 

There  are  two  types  of  changes  which  need  to  be  examined  here. 
First,  there  are  changes  which  are  the  direct  result  of  the  destruction 
wrought  by  the  disaster— changes  in  families,  businesses,  political, 
religious,  educational  and  other  groups  due  to  the  death  of  members 
and  their  replacement  by  others,  or  changes  in  the  same  groups  due 
to  destruction  of  property  and  the  rebuilding  of  it  in  a  different  or 
altered  fashion.     For  example,  a  school  principal  may  be  killed,  and 
a  new  one  appointed  who  has  different  ideas  about  how  the  school  should 
be  run.     A  new  school  building  may  be  the  "result"  of  a  hurricane  in 
the  sense  that  the  old  one  was  destroyed.     The  role  of  the  teacher  in 
a  school  might  change  as  a  result  of  having  a  new  physical  setting  in 
which  to  perform  her  duties  and  a  new  principal  to  oversee  them. 
Second,  there  are  changes  which  result  from  the  reaction  of  the  social 
system  and  of  rehabilitation  organizations  to  the  destruction  caused  by 
the  disaster  agent. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  Fritz  (196 la,  b)  and  others,  when 
the  post-impact  period  is  reached  a  "rehabilitative  system"  or 
"therapeutic  community"  arises.     This  rehabilitative  system  is  com- 
posed of  all  of  those  public  agencies,  private  groups,  and  individuals 
who  converge  on  the  disaster  scene  and  set  to  work  to  restore  and 
rehabilitate  the  disrupted  social  system.     National  agencies  such  as 
the  Red  Cross,  civil  defense,  the  Small  Business  Administration,  and 
the  Salvation  Army,   and  state  agencies  such  as  the  health  department, 
highway  department,  and  welfare  department,  form  parts  of  the 
rehabilitative  system  in  major  disasters.     It  is  the  contention  of  this 
report  that  the  rehabilitative  system  may  constitute  a  more  powerful 
agent  of  change  than  the  impact  of  the  actual  disaster.      It  may  alter 
the  status  of  individuals  and  change  the  nature  of  groups  and  organi- 
zations; it  may  induce  cooperation  or  engender  conflict.     Thus,  the 
change  is  indirectly  "caused"  by  the  disaster  agent.     It  is  the  result 
of  the  interrelationships  between  the  disaster  agent,  the  rehabilitative 
system,   and  the  community  social  system.     Although  similar  disasters 
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may  cause  similar  physical  loss,  they  will  not  necessarily  produce  a 
similar  rehabilitative  system  or  similar  reactions  in  the  social  system 
of  the  community.     What  happens  depends  upon  the  organization  and 
culture  of  the  area  involved.     [Studies  of  typhoons  on  Yap,  for  example, 
report  different  human  reactions  than  do  studies  of  hurricanes  in  the 
United  States  (Schneider,   1957).     This  difference  is  a  result  of  socio- 
cultural  contrasts  rather  than  the  distinction  between  typhoon  and 
hurricane.] 


Changes  in  Statuses  and  Roles  after  Hurricane  Audrey 

The  term  "status"  as  used  in  this  report  will  refer  to  attributes 
of  the  positions  people  occupy  in  their  community  or  in  a  particular 
group  within  the  community.     All  of  these  status  attributes  are  con- 
cerned with  social  rank  in  some  way.     The  term  "role"  will  be  used 
to  refer  to  the  behavior  customarily  expected  of  or  performed  by  the 
individuals  under  discussion,  for  example,  occupational  roles, 
political  roles,   and  domestic  or  kinship  roles.     The  status  attributes 
which  will  be  given  greatest  emphasis  in  this  section  are  those  of 
(1)  public  reputation,  or  prestige  and  esteem,   (2)  wealth  and  income, 
(3)  power  or  influence. 

Questions  to  which  attention  will  be  directed  are,   "Were  there 
any  persons  in  the  community  whose  status  was  changed  significantly 
as  a  direct  or  indirect  result  of  the  storm?"    Were  there  any  persons, 
for  example,  who  gained  in  public  respect  or  prestige  as  a  result  of 
the  storm,  or  who  lost  such  respect?    Were  there  any  persons  who 
became  more  powerful  in  community  affairs  or  who  lost  power?    Did 
anyone  gain  or  lose  more  economically  relative  to  his  peers  as  a 
result  of  the  disaster? 

1.     Changes  in  Prestige  and  Esteem.     The  problem  of  assessing 
the  net  effect  of  the  Hurricane  Audrey  experience  on  the  public  and 
private  reputations  of  people  is  a  touchy  one.     Many  people  suffered 
losses  of  public  respect  or  affection  as  a  result  of  what  happened 
before,  during,   and  after  the  storm.     It  is  extremely  difficult,   if  not 
impossible,  to  present  this  evidence  without  risking  further  damage 
to  these  reputations. 

Nevertheless,  there  were  several  kinds  of  alterations  in  status 
which  were  observed  and  which  must  be  reported.     One  type  of  altera- 
tion occurred  as  a  result  of  the  ways  in  which  the  news  of  the  hurricane 
and  its  aftermath  were  reported  in  the  public  press  and  over  radio  and 
television.     The  news  media,  as  usually  happens  in  a  case  such  as  this, 
concentrated  on  certain  people  and  presented  them  to  the  public  as 
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heroes.     They  gave  more  attention  to  reporting  what  had  happened  to 
certain  people  than  others,  or  to  what  some  had  done  than  what  others 
had  done. 

This  was  perceived  by  many  disaster  victims  as  being  both 
unfair  and  unwarranted.     Furthermore,  many  made  the  assumption 
that  those  who  were  "over  reported"  were  themselves  actively  seeking 
publicity  and  thereby  seeking  to  profit  from  the  disaster.     As  a  conse- 
quence, persons  who  received  a  great  deal  of  publicity  were  resented 
and  lost  status  in  their  own  communities.     At  the  same  time,  they 
gained  status  outside  their  communities.     This  reaction  was  far  from 
temporary.     Although  negative  reactions  to  such  publicity  may  have 
been  even  greater  a  few  months  after  the  storm,  a  majority  of  the 
persons  interviewed  four  years  later  spontaneously  mentioned  such 
attitudes.      Most  of  them  said  everyone  was  in  the  same  boat  and 
everyone  was  doing  all  he  could— yet  some  people  got  all  the  credit. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  obviously  everyone  was  not  in  the  same 
condition  and  everyone  did  not  do  all  he  could,  this  is  representative 
of  an  attitude  that  resulted  in  the  loss  of  public  respect  or  esteem  for 
some  members  of  the  community. 

Another  source  of  alteration  in  the  status  of  people  was  the  way 
public  assistance  was  handled  and  their  connection  with  it.     It  is  not 
the  purpose  here  to  judge  the  fairness  or  unfairness  of  the  way  the 
Red  Gross  or  civil  defense  operated,  or  the  way  public  officials  carried 
out  their  roles.     Nevertheless,  the  fact  is  that  a  number  of  persons 
suffered  damage  to  their  personal  reputations  or  to  their  popularity 
or  public  image  as  a  result  of  their  participation  in  rehabilitation 
activities.     This  may  be  measured  by  the  loss  of  votes  on  the  part  of 
public  officials  and  by  the  loss  of  income  by  businessmen  as  well  as 
by  the  stated  opinions  of  both  persons  losing  status  and  those  in  whose 
eyes  status  was  lost. 

After  the  rehabilitation  efforts  of  the  various  agencies  were 
completed,  there  was  a  sizable  number  of  people  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  way  they  had  fared  personally.     While  a  good  deal  of  this  dis- 
satisfaction was  directed  at  rehabilitation  agencies,  a  large  amount 
was  reserved  for  local  people  who  had  some  connection,   real  or 
imagined,  with  the  way  these  agencies  did  their  jobs. 

Some  leaders  in  the  community  who  were  active  in  rehabilitation 
activities  were  conscious  of  the  risk  they  were  taking,   and  knew  that 
they  were  "losing  friends"  because  of  the  inability  of  people  to  under- 
stand or  their  unwillingness  to  accept  the  policies  of  relief  agencies. 
There  were  different  ways  that  community  leaders  reacted  to  this 
knowledge.     Some  accepted  the  risk  of  lost  status  as  inevitable  or  as 
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the  price  they  paid  for  leadership.     Others  upon  realizing  the  magnitude 
of  the  risk,  disassociated  themselves  as  completely  as  possible  from 
such  activities.     Some  even  made  a  display  of  opposing  or  attempting 
to  circumvent  the  activities  of  public  relief  agencies  in  the  hope  of 
gaining  status  in  the  eyes  of  their  peers. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  certain  public  officials 
and  private  citizens  lost  support  or  friendship  because  of  their  direct 
or  indirect  connections  with  rehabilitation  activities.     Although  the 
same  people's  reputations  were  enhanced  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  their 
neighbors,  the  net  balance  seems  to  have  been  on  the  loss  side  of  the 
ledger. 

Another  source  of  lost  status  stems  from  real  or  imagined 
injustices  in  the  way  aid  was  distributed.     As  is  inevitable  in  a  large 
scale  rehabilitation  activity  such  as  went  on  in  Cameron  Parish,   some 
people  received  aid  who  were  judged  by  their  peers  as  undeserving, 
and  others  did  not  who  were  judged  as  worthy  of  assistance.     Stories 
still  circulate  four  years  later  about  how  "so  and  so,"  who  had  a  lot 
of  money  in  the  bank  and  who  really  didn't  need  any  public  assistance, 
got  more  than  "so  and  so,"  who  was  destitute.     There  is  little  doubt 
that  some  people  suffered  a  loss  of  status  for  accepting  aid  which  was 
judged  unwarranted.     A  few  individuals  are  still  being  accused  of 
becoming  wealthy  as  a  result  of  donations  they  received  through  the 
mails  from  people  all  over  the  country  who  had  heard  of  their  plight 
through  the  mass  media.     It  is  impossible  to  assess  realistically  the 
effect  of  these  beliefs  on  the  lives  of  the  people  concerned.     But  that 
they  lost  the  respect  of  some  of  their  neighbors  as  a  result  of  them 
cannot  be  reasonably  doubted. 

This  finding  agrees  with  results  of  the  Holland  flood  disaster 
which  indicate  that  "the  scapegoat  phenomenon  occurred  in  many 
places.     There  were  a  lot  of  things  people  were  not  satisfied  about. 
The  restoration  did  not  make  enough  headway.     Compensations  were 
considered  insufficient.     It  was  alleged  that  'other  people'  had  been 
favored.     In  short,  there  were  many  feelings  of  dissatisfaction.     The 
burgomaster  or  the  municipal  council  often  constituted  the  objects 
towards  which  these  negative  feelings  were  directed"  (Ellemers, 
1955,  p.    61). 

2.     Changes  in  Economic  Status.     The  most  obvious  change  in 
economic  status  which  took  place  for  a  large  number  of  people  following 
Hurricane  Audrey  was  that  they  became  debtors,   a  status  which  was 
somewhat  unusual  in  the  pre-disaster  situation.     Many  persons  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives  were  forced  to  borrow  money  from  a  bank  or 
a  public  agency.     The  destruction  of  property  and  loss  of  money,  as 
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well  as  loss  of  life  suffered  in  many  families,  forced  them  into  the 
statuses  of  "borrower"  and  "debtor"  in  order  to  rebuild  their  homes 
and  re-establish  their  life  situations. 

Although  rumors  still  circulate  to  the  effect  that  many  people 
are  better  off  economically  than  they  were  before  the  storm,  every 
interviewee  reported  his  own  economic  status  as  being  below  what  it 
had  been  in  1957.     They  reported  changes  in  economic  status  as 
measured  by  more  debt,  fewer  clothes,  less  furniture,  and  less 
income-producing  property  such  as  livestock,  trucks  or  tractors, 
and  rental  housing. 

There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  housing  situation  in 
Cameron  Parish  has  improved.     There  are  more  new  houses  and 
fewer  old  ones.     The  houses  are  at  least  as  large  and  well  equipped 
as  before,  and  are  in  all  likelihood  larger  and  better  equipped  for 
most  people  in  the  lower  middle  and  lower  income  groups. 

There  was  a  marked  tendency  for  people  who  financed  their  own 
home  rebuilding  to  rebuild  them  as  nearly  like  they  had  been  as  pos- 
sible, using  the  same  blueprints  in  some  cases  and  even  the  same 
color  schemes  in  the  interiors.     For  the  most  part  no  special  pro- 
visions were  made  for  future  hurricanes.     For  example,  there  were 
less  than  ten  houses  rebuilt  on  pilings  raised  above  the  ground. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  assess  the  net  change  in  economic 
status  which  occurred  for  the  average  person  after  Audrey.     If  level 
of  living  is  measured  by  the  types  of  furnishings  and  household  equip- 
ment, the  answer  is  probably  that  there  was  a  slight  net  loss.     Not  a 
single  respondent  reported  having  more  or  better  furnishings  and 
household  equipment.     The  majority  reported  that  they  were  about 
the  same,  and  a  few  reported  they  were  not  as  good  when  they  were 
interviewed  four  years  after  the  storm.     On  the  matter  of  clothing, 
there  were  slightly  more  people  who  reported  having  less  or  "not  as 
good"  clothing  as  before  the  storm.     However,  most  again  reported 
their  clothing  situation  to  be  about  the  same. 

The  major  difference  in  economic  status  lies  in  the  increased 
indebtedness  of  people  in  the  middle  and  upper  income  groups.     These 
people  did  not  qualify  under  Red  Cross  rules  for  assistance  in  home 
rebuilding  or  refurnishing.     Instead,  they  borrowed  money  through 
the  Small  Business  Administration  at  three  per  cent  interest.     Since 
some  were  not  yet  finished  paying  for  the  houses  which  were  destroyed 
and  were  not  completely  covered  by  insurance,  money  had  to  be 
obtained  both  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  the  destroyed  home  and  to 
build  a  new  one.     According  to  local  belief,  many  people  in  this  group 
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lost  large  amounts  of  cash  which  was  kept  in  the  home  instead  of  the 
bank.     It  is  believed  that  such  experiences  have  had  a  profound  effect 
upon  peoples'  views  of  money  and  of  business  affairs  in  general.     As 
will  be  seen  later,  there  seemed  to  be  greater  "money  consciousness" 
and  greater  formality  in  monetary  transactions. 

Besides  these  changes  in  the  economic  status  of  people  as 
measured  by  indebtedness  and  level  of  living,  there  were  many  changes 
in  occupation  that  occurred  after  the  storm.     These  changes  took  sev- 
eral forms.     First,   a  number  of  businesses  did  not  reopen.     It  is 
known,  for  example,  that  at  least  three  grocery  stores,  one  dry  clean- 
ing establishment,   and  one  furniture  store  did  not  reopen.     A  con- 
tracting business  was  closed  down  a  year  after  the  storm  because  of 
the  effects  the  storm  had  on  the  health  of  its  owner.     An  undetermined 
number  of  landlords  did  not  rebuilt  rental  property. 

In  certain  cases  the  destruction  of  a  business  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  person  to  change  from  one  type  of  enterprise  to  another. 
One  grocery  store  proprietor  went  into  the  hardware  business,   and 
another  into  the  dry  goods  business.     In  other  cases  businesses  were 
started  because  of  the  vacuum  left  by  a  former  enterprise  not  reopen- 
ing.    This  was  true,  for  example,  of  one  grocery  store  and  one  dry 
cleaning  establishment.     In  at  least  three  cases  and  perhaps  in  others, 
businesses  were  relocated  after  the  storm.     One  grocery  operation 
was  moved  to  a  more  advantageous  location.     One  oil  well  servicing 
business  reopened  in  Lake  Charles,  and  the  newspaper  office  was 
reopened  in  Sulphur. 

There  were  several  factors  which  led  to  changes  in  the  organi- 
zation of  economic  activities.     The  death  of  individuals  who  either 
owned  or  were  key  employees  in  businesses  was  one  factor.     For 
example,  one  grocery  store  did  not  reopen  because  its  proprietor 
was  lost  in  the  storm.     At  least  two  businesses  did  not  reopen  because 
the  wives  of  the  proprietors  were  lost,  and  the  wives  had  played  key 
roles  in  the  enterprises.     A  second  factor  was  the  fact  that  businesses 
were  not  operating  at  a  significant  level  of  profit  because  of  gradual 
economic  change  which  had  shifted  their  clientele  to  other  markets. 
This  may  account  for  the  fairly  large  number  of  changes  in  the  grocery 
and  general  merchandise  trade.     Respondents  reported  doing  signifi- 
cant amounts  of  shopping  in  Lake  Charles.     Many  of  the  grocery  and 
general  merchandise  businesses  had  been  organized  before  the  paved- 
road  era  of  the  parish  when  most  shopping  for  such  minor  items  was 
done  in  the  local  community.     Better  roads  caused  a  loss  of  business. 
When  Audrey  struck  and  destroyed  buildings  and  merchandise,  two 
things  probably  happened.     The  loss  was  too  great  to  warrant  borrow- 
ing money  for  rebuilding,   given  the  level  of  profits.     Second,  there 
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was  a  chance  to  change  to  some  more  profitable  occupation.     Had  no 
storm  occurred,   it  seems  certain  that  at  least  some  of  the  businesses 
which  did  not  reopen  would  have  remained  in  operation. 

Although  there  is  no  direct  proof,   it  is  difficult  to  see  how  some 
businesses  in  the  parish  could  have  failed  to  profit  as  a  result  of  the 
rehabilitation  activities  that  went  on.     For  example,  the  contracting 
and  lumber  businesses,  the  home  furnishings  and  appliance  businesses, 
and  the  insurance  business  probably  increased  significantly  as  a  result 
of  the  storm.     Although  many  of  the  goods  and  services  normally  sold 
by  these  enterprises  were  sold  by  firms  from  outside  the  parish  because 
local  businesses  could  not  get  back  in  operation  fast  enough,   an  increased 
volume  of  business  flowed  through  those  which  could  operate  soon  after 
the  storm. 

One  interesting  feature  which  accompanies  mass  destruction 
such  as  experienced  in  Cameron  is  that  the  normal  patterns  of  obso- 
lescence are  disrupted.     A  large  proportion  of  the  population  at  one 
time  gets  new  cars,  home  appliances,  furniture,  and  houses.     This 
creates  a  period  in  which  the  demand  for  such  goods  must  necessarily 
diminish.     Although  some  local  businesses  may  have  temporarily 
made  higher  levels  of  profits,  they  later  experienced  a  few  lean  years 
during  which  normal  obsolescence  did  not  create  a  demand  for  the 
replacement  of  worn  out  goods.     It  might  even  be  argued  that  since 
an  abnormally  large  amount  of  business  was  done  by  firms  from  out- 
side the  parish,  local  firms  would  in  the  long  run  suffer  a  net  loss. 
There  are  no  adequate  figures  available  to  test  the  above  hypothesis, 
so  it  must  remain  speculation. 

3.     Changes  in  Key  Offices  and  the  Creation  of  New  Positions 
or  Statuses.     Following  Hurricane  Audrey  a  number  of  changes  occurred 
in  key  positions  or  offices  in  the  community.     At  least  three  of  these 
changes  grew  indirectly  out  of  the  post-disaster  situation.     These 
changes  occurred  in  the  elected  public  offices,   in  the  school  system, 
and  in  the  churches  of  the  community. 

One  public  office  changed  hands  in  the  election  following  the 
storm.     The  incumbent  ran  for  a  different  office  but  failed  to  get 
elected.     He  was  replaced  by  a  man  who  had  not  served  in  public  office 
before,  but  who  was  well  known  for  his  business  and  civic  leadership 
and  for  his  leadership  during  the  days  and  weeks  following  Audrey. 

Two  of  the  local  school  principals  were  employed  by  civil  defense 
in  rehabilitation  activities  following  the  storm.     For  various  reasons, 
some  directly  related  to  the  storm  and  its  aftermath,  they  did  not 
return  to  their  positions  as  school  principals,  but  secured  employment 
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in  Lake  Charles.     One  was  replaced  by  a  man  from  outside  the  parish, 
and  the  other  by  a  man  who  had  formerly  taught  in  the  parish  schools. 
This  latter  individual  had  worked  for  several  months  after  Audrey  as 
a  program  planner  for  civil  defense  area  headquarters,  and  later  was 
made  assistant  director  of  civil  defense  for  the  parish. 

Every  minister  or  priest,  except  one,  who  was  serving  in 
Cameron  at  the  time  of  the  storm,  has  since  left  and  been  replaced 
by  "outsiders.  "    It  is  not  known  whether  these  changes  have  any  direct 
connection  with  the  storm  or  not.     However,   some  rumors  were  circu- 
lated to  the  effect  that  religious  leaders  had  received  large  amounts 
of  money  in  donations  and  had  been  unfair  in  their  distribution  of  aid. 
Also,  some  dissatisfaction  existed  right  after  the  storm  and  even  four 
years  later  with  the  use  of  church  funds.     But  there  is  no  evidence 
whatsoever  that  these  religious  leaders  received  as  much  money  as 
has  been  claimed,  nor  that  it  was  spent  improperly. 

A  general  election  was  held  in  1960  during  which  the  principal 
officials  of  the  parish  ran  for  re-election.     Only  one  change  in  office 
holders  occurred,  as  noted  above.     However,  there  was  strong  oppo- 
sition to  two  of  the  candidates  for  the  first  time  in  several  elections, 
and  the  opposition  used  Hurricane  Audrey  as  a  campaign  issue.     The 
two  office  holders  who  were  thus  opposed  had  both  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  Red  Cross  Advisory  Committee  discussed  in  Chapter  5. 
Both  attributed  their  loss  of  votes  to  their  roles  in  rehabilitation. 
Other  leaders  in  the  community  concurred  in  this  opinion.     Had  strong 
opposition  to  both  candidates  existed  before  the  storm,  it  seems  certair 
that  they  would  have  lost  the  1960  election. 


New  Groups,  Organizations  and  Services 

At  the  time  of  Hurricane  Audrey  there  were  only  a  few  voluntary 
groups  in  Cameron  Parish.     These  groups  consisted  of: 

1.  One  civic  club  (Lions) 

2.  Two  veterans  organizations  (American  Legion,  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars) 

3.  Two  religious -fraternal  orders  (Masons,  Knights  of 
Columbus) 

4.  Five  home  demonstration  clubs 
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5.  One  garden  club 

6.  One  cattlemen's  association 

Generally,  the  people  of  Cameron  Parish  did  not  consider  themselves 
joiners.     The  kinship  circle  provided  the  main  setting  for  most  group 
activities,   and  since  it  was  functioning  as  an  extremely  active  influence 
over  most  people's  lives,  it  left  little  time  for  secondary  group  activ- 
ities.    Most  recreation  took  place  through  the  kin  group  in  the  form 
of  visiting  and  family  gatherings  accompanied  by  dinners,  card  games, 
or  other  amusements. 


The  Optimist  Club 

Following  Hurricane  Audrey  an  Optimist  Club  was  organized  in 
the  town  of  Cameron  to  develop  recreational  facilities  and  activities, 
especially  for  the  youth  of  the  community.     Local  people  attributed 
the  organization  of  the  Optimists  to  the  interest  shown  in  the  Cameron 
area  by  the  Lake  Charles  Optimists  after  Hurricane  Audrey  and  to  a 
recognized  need  to  provide  recreation  for  the  youth  of  the  community, 
who  were  without  recreational  opportunities  for  many  months  following 
the  storm.     It  was  also  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  people  had  been 
drawn  together  by  the  disaster  and  had  become  more  accustomed  to 
working  together  in  parish-wide  groups.     This  made  parish-wide 
recreational  projects  possible.     It  seemed  clear  from  the  interviews 
that  many  local  leaders  felt  that  some  subtle  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  attitudes  of  people  in  the  parish  which  made  them  more  amenable 
to  the  organization  of  secondary  groups.     People  were  described  as 
having  become  conscious  of  the  parish  as  an  important  entity  in  its 
own  right  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  past.     Formerly,   it  was 
apparently  the  local  neighborhood  which  dominated  the  loyalties  and 
thoughts  of  people  rather  than  the  whole  parish.     Audrey,  because  of 
the  way  public  agencies,  news  media,  the  outside  world  in  general 
acted,  placed  emphasis  on  the  parish  as  an  important  entity.     While 
this  did  not  break  down  intense  neighborhood  loyalties,   it  added  a  new 
consciousness  of  the  whole  parish  as  a  social  unit  worthy  of  the 
loyalties  of  its  people. 

The  Optimist  Club  sponsored  various  projects  which  resulted 
in  parish- wide  recreational  activities.     A  community  recreational 
center  was  built  in  the  town  of  Cameron,   and  a  regular  program  of 
recreation  was  organized.     For  example,  weekly  dances  were  held 
in  the  recreational  center  for  teenagers  and  for  adult  members  of  the 
community,  featuring  folk  as  well  as  ballroom  dancing.     A  Little 
League  Baseball  Association  was  formed  and  sponsorship  obtained. 
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Before  Hurricane  Audrey  a  more  informally  organized  softball  league 
had  existed.     In  some  respects  the  Little  League  may  be  seen  as  a 
revival  of  these  activities,  but  in  an  important  respect  it  represents 
an  innovation;  namely,   in  the  formalization  of  recreational  activities 
through  the  application  of  Little  League  standards  established  else- 
where. 


The  Optimists  also  cooperated  with  the  Lions  Club  and  the  Parish 
Development  Board  in  sponsoring  an  annual  fishing  rodeo  in  Cameron 
during  which  there  are  carnival-like  activities,   including  street  dancing, 
feasting,   and  fireworks.     Although  this  rodeo  has  been  in  existence  for 
20  years,  local  people  took  a  more  active  interest  following  Audrey. 
It  is  held  annually  during  the  week  of  the  4th  of  July,  and  provides  not 
only  recreation  for  local  people  but  publicizes  recreational  opportuni- 
ties in  the  parish.     This  rodeo  symbolizes  an  awakened  interest  on  the 
part  of  some  local  leaders  in  developing  the  tourist  and  recreational 
trade  in  Cameron.     Apparently  a  number  of  local  leaders  have  long 
had  an  interest  in  such  development,  but  had  not  been  able  to  gain 
sufficient  local  support.     In  fact,  on  occasion  they  had  experienced 
definite  opposition.     The  post-disaster  climate  permitted  a  break- 
through in  this  area. 


The  New  Hospital 

A  second  group  which  was  organized  following  Hurricane  Audrey 
was  a  parish  hospital  board.     This  board,  which  consists  of  the  three 
local  doctors,  the  manager  of  the  only  bank  in  the  parish,   and  the  past 
president  of  the  American  Legion,  was  organized  when  money  was 
donated  by  the  American  Legion  on  a  statewide  basis  to  the  local 
American  Legion  post  for  use  in  building  a  parish  hospital. 

Before  the  storm  the  parish  had  a  small  hospital,  St.   Gabriel's 
Infirmary,  which  had  about  twelve  beds.     It  was  in  a  frame  building 
and  lacked  many  of  the  niceties  of  modern  hospital  equipment.     It  had 
been  administered  by  a  pharmacist  from  one  of  the  local  drugstores 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  just  before  Audrey  it  was  run  by  one  of 
the  local  doctors  near  whose  home  it  was  located.     It  was  apparently 
run  on  an  extremely  informal  basis,   as  nearly  as  can  be  determined. 
The  infirmary  was  staffed  by  "practical  nurses"  and  used  largely  for 
maternity  cases  by  the  doctor  in  charge  and  by  one  of  the  other  doc- 
tors whose  home  was  also  near  by. 

Besides  the  infirmary,  two  of  the  doctors  had  small  clinics 
which  contained  five  or  six  beds  for  "hospitalized"  patients.     These 
were  also  used  primarily  for  maternity  cases  or  for  minor  illnesses 
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and  operations.     They  were  staffed  by  nurses  working  for  the  doctors, 
usually  non- registered  nurses.     The  only  other  health  facility  in  the 
parish  was  a  parish  health  unit  staffed  by  a  public  health  nurse,   a 
sanitarian,  and  a  public  health  doctor.     The  doctor  spent  only  two 
afternoons  a  week  in  the  parish,  most  of  his  time  being  spent  at  the 
Lake  Charles  health  unit  where  he  was  also  the  director. 

All  of  these  facilities  were  destroyed  by  the  storm  or  made 
temporarily  inoperable.     The  St.  Gabriel  Infirmary  floated  into  the 
marsh,  carrying  with  it  some  twenty  people— patients  and  members 
of  two  extended  families  who  had  taken  refuge  there.     The  doctors' 
clinics  were  destroyed  with  the  loss  of  all  their  records  and  equip- 
ment, and  the  health  unit  was  gutted,  though  the  walls  of  the  building 
remained  intact. 

The  American  Legion  had  owned  two  rooms  in  St.   Gabriel's 
Infirmary.     These  rooms  had  been  purchased  by  the  local  chapter  of 
the  Legion  and  were  available  for  use  by  members  at  no  cost.     There- 
fore, when  the  Legion  received  money  to  build  a  hospital,  it  can  be 
argued  that  it  was  merely  rebuilding  rather  than  innovating.     However, 
the  effect  of  what  actually  happened  is  much  more  than  this.     In  the 
process  of  attempting  to  rebuild,  a  whole  new  concept  of  what  a  hos- 
pital ought  to  be  has  arisen,  and  the  new  hospital  which  is  now  under 
construction  is  far  different  from  St.   Gabriel's  Infirmary. 

The  American  Legion  received  donations  amounting  to  about 
$70,000,   collected  by  chapters  across  the  state.     This  was  thought 
originally  to  be  sufficient,  but  it  was  soon  realized  that  more  money 
was  needed.     At  this  point  the  hospital  board  was  formed,  and  it 
requested  additional  funds  from  the  police  jury.     Eventually  a  bond 
issue  was  authorized  by  the  police  jury  for  an  amount  in  excess  of 
$200,000.     At  the  same  time  the  hospital  board  was  made  an  official 
organization  of  the  parish.     When  architects'  drawings  and  bids  were 
obtained  it  was  found  that  at  least  a  half  million  dollars  were  needed 
to  build  the  kind  of  hospital  desired.     At  this  point  it  was  decided  that 
Hill- Burton  funds  would  be  sought  in  order  to  secure  the  additional 
financing.     With  the  introduction  of  Hill-Burton  money,  certain  different 
standards  had  to  be  applied  to  the  construction,   staffing,  and  main- 
tenance.    This  will  result  eventually  in  greater  formalization  of  the 
organization  and  operation  of  the  hospital  than  first  anticipated.     The 
new  hospital  will  be  in  a  brick  building  with  25  beds  and  a  complete 
operating  suite.     A  professional  administrator  will  be  hired  to  run 
the  hospital. 

Some  rather  heated  arguments  arose  over  where  the  hospital 
would  be  located.     These  arguments  reflected  the  long-standing 
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neighborhood  loyalties  in  the  parish,   and  were  characterized  by  local 
people  as  being  little  different  from  those  which  had  taken  place  when 
the  consolidated  high  school  was  built  in  1956,  just  before  Audrey. 
The  people  from  Cameron  wanted  the  hospital  in  Cameron,  and  those 
in  Creole  and  Grand  Chenier  wanted  it  near  them.     When  the  parish 
newspaper  asked  for  letters  to  the  editor  on  the  subject,  it  was  flooded 
with  mail,   some  criticizing  the  medical  men  for  their  roles  after 
Hurricane  Audrey. 

As  can  be  seen  from  this  brief  description,  it  is  difficult  to  tie 
down  the  "causative  role"  of  the  hurricane  in  the  matter  of  the  hospital. 
A  hospital  of  sorts  had  existed  before  the  storm  and  was  even  partially 
sponsored  by  the  American  Legion,  from  which  the  stimulus  for  the 
new  hospital  came.     If  there  had  been  no  storm,  probably  many  years 
would  have  passed  before  a  hospital  of  comparable  size  or  quality 
would  have  been  built  in  Cameron  Parish.     It  is  also  probably  true 
that  had  there  been  no  storm  St.  Gabriel's  Infirmary  would  have  con- 
tinued to  operate  in  its  informal  way  for  many  years,  and  would  have 
been  supplemented  by  the  privately  owned  and  operated  clinics  of  the 
local  doctors.     With  the  building  of  the  new  25 -bed  Hill-Burton  Hospital, 
the  doctors'  clinics  will  undoubtedly  assume  less  importance.     Further- 
more, the  common  use  of  facilities  by  the  three  doctors,  plus  their 
roles  on  the  hospital  board,  will  bring  them  into  much  closer  associ- 
ation with  each  other  as  a  group  than  was  ever  the  case  in  the  past. 
This  may  ultimately  have  an  effect  on  the  whole  health  service  picture 
in  Cameron  Parish. 


Changes  in  Public  Services 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  parish  seat  is  located  in  the  town  of 
Cameron,   and  a  very  complex  economic  system  organized  around  oil, 
fishing,   and  shrimping  is  centered  there,  the  town  has  remained  unin- 
corporated.    In  1957,  when  Audrey  struck,  there  were  no  special 
public  services  except  fire  protection.     For  example,  there  was  no 
municipal  water  supply,  no  sewage  or  garbage  collection  system,   and 
no  street  lighting.     Policing  and  administration  were  carried  on  by 
the  sheriff  and  the  police  jury  since  there  was  no  mayor,  town  council, 
or  police  force. 

According  to  interviewees,  definite  opposition  to  incorporation 
existed.     The  large  land  owners  near  the  town  were  reported  by 
respondents  to  be  opposed  to  incorporation  because  of  its  tax  impli- 
cations.    Actually  no  real  movement  toward  incorporation  existed, 
but  a  few  local  people  had  thought  of  the  idea  and  were  in  favor  of  it. 
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After  Hurricane  Audrey  a  great  deal  of  interest  arose  in  expand- 
ing services  in  the  town  of  Cameron.     The  first  service  actually  to  be 
added  was  garbage  disposal.     This  can  be  viewed  as  an  almost  direct 
result  of  the  storm. 

When  civil  defense  was  conducting  rehabilitation  activities  in 
the  parish  right  after  the  storm,  it  set  up  a  garbage  collection  system 
to  insure  the  health  of  the  people  during  the  debris  clearance  phase 
of  the  operation.     When  civil  defense  closed  out  its  operation,  it  left 
behind  a  number  of  trucks  which  were  turned  over  to  the  parish,  among 
them  a  garbage  truck. 

The  man  who  had  been  doing  the  garbage  collection  for  civil 
defense  offered  to  continue  to  do  so  if  the  police  jury  would  support 
the  activity  by  letting  him  use  the  truck.     Subscriptions  were  obtained 
from  townspeople  to  pay  him  a  wage  for  his  work  and  to  meet  expenses. 
Ultimately  the  subscription  method  broke  down  and  the  police  jury  was 
asked  to  support  the  activity  completely.     This  was  done  by  organizing 
a  garbage  disposal  district  and  levying  a  tax  for  the  service  on  the 
people  of  Cameron.     However,  it  was  not  until  1960  that  this  issue  was 
finally  settled.     At  first  the  garbage  collection  was  supported  out  of 
the  parish's  general  fund.     The  people  of  other  communities,  notably 
Grand  Chenier  and  Creole,  objected  to  paying  taxes  for  garbage  collec- 
tion in  Cameron.     A  referendum  was  held  in  1960  to  establish  a  special 
district,  and  it  carried.     Garbage  collection  is  now  a  regular  service 
in  the  town  of  Cameron. 

Another  service  to  be  added  in  the  town  of  Cameron  was  a  public 
water  supply  with  an  attached  system  of  fire  hydrants.     There  is  a 
close  connection  between  this  new  service  and  the  hurricane  in  the 
minds  of  most  local  leaders.     They  say  that  so  much  difficulty  was 
experienced  after  the  hurricane  with  the  water  supply,  which  was  from 
privately  owned  deep  wells,  that  the  need  for  a  municipal  water  supply 
was  felt.     In  addition,  more  fire  protection  was  demanded,  and  more 
modern  firefighting  equipment  was  obtained.     This  necessitated  an 
adequate  water  supply. 

At  first  the  people  pushing  for  a  water  system  also  pushed  for 
a  sewage  system  along  with  it.     Public  health  awareness  had  apparently 
been  awakened  by  the  post-disaster  activities  of  the  state  health  depart- 
ment and  civil  defense.     The  proposed  solution  to  the  water  and  sewer- 
age problem  was  to  create  a  water  and  sewage  district,  and  to  collect 
a  tax  for  supporting  these  services.     When,  however,  a  referendum 
was  held  on  the  matter,  the  tax  was  voted  down.     A  new  attempt  was 
made  in  1960,  this  time  to  create  a  water  district,  dropping  the 
sewerage  idea  and  connecting  the  whole  water  issue  closely  to  the  fire 
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protection  issue.     This  was  approved  in  a  referendum,  and  the  water 
system  is  now  under  construction. 

When  the  civil  defense  rehabilitation  work  closed  down  after 
Hurricane  Audrey,   a  good  deal  of  surplus  property  was  turned  over 
to  the  parish.     In  addition,  when  the  new  parish  civil  defense  organi- 
zation was  activated,  more  equipment  was  purchased  as  surplus 
property  at  a  low  cost,   including  two  new  fire  trucks.     One  of  these 
was  placed  in  Creole,  and  the  other  retained  in  Cameron.     Fire  pro- 
tection for  the  Cameron  area  was  then  extended  to  a  point  six  miles 
outside  of  the  town.     A  special  fire  protection  district,  within  which 
a  special  tax  is  charged,  was  organized  to  cover  this  area. 

Another  service  to  be  added  in  Cameron  was  a  public  library. 
Before  the  storm  the  only  libraries  in  the  parish  were  in  the  schools, 
and  these  were  limited  to  books  closely  related  to  the  teaching  program. 
Most  of  these  books  were  lost  in  the  storm;  many  have  not  yet  been 
replaced. 

After  the  storm  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Lake 
Charles  sponsored  a  fund  drive  to  raise  money  from  the  junior 
chambers  of  commerce  around  the  state  to  be  used  in  donating  a 
library  to  Cameron  Parish  as  a  memorial  to  people  lost  in  the  storm. 
Enough  money  was  collected  to  build  a  library  and  stock  it  with  books. 
Arrangements  were  made  with  the  Cameron  Parish  school  board  to 
donate  the  land  for  the  building,   and  with  the  state  library  commission 
to  pay  operating  costs  during  the  first  year.     Afterwards  the  police 
jury  agreed  to  furnish  operating  expenses.     A  bookmobile  operates 
in  connection  with  the  library  which  also  offers  inter-library  loan 
service.     It  is  reported  by  the  librarian  that  there  is  rather  heavy 
utilization  of  the  library  for  a  community  the  size  and  type  of  Cameron. 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  role  of  the  disaster  in  adding  these 
services  to  the  community.     It  is  entirely  likely  that  they  eventually 
would  have  been  acquired.     However,   it  seems  certain  that  they  would 
not  have  been  obtained  as  soon  as  they  were  if  there  had  not  been  a 
major  disaster.     It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  forces  set  in  motion  after 
the  storm  which  seem  to  have  led  to  these  changes  have  not  yet  actually 
brought  all  of  the  changes  mentioned  to  completion.     The  water  system 
is  still  under  construction,  the  fire  hydrants  have  not  yet  been  installed, 
and  the  hospital  is  only  partially  built.     Probably  a  ten-year  period 
will  be  necessary  before  an  accurate  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  the 
disaster  can  be  made. 
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Changes  in  Communities  and  Their  Relationships 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  changes  in  Cameron  Parish  is  in  the 
Negro  community.     Along  Front  Ridge  where  the  largest  group  of 
Negro  families  lived  at  the  time  of  Audrey,  there  has  been  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  size  of  the  Negro  population.     This  loss  of  population 
may  result  in  a  disintegrating  system  of  social  relations,  but  little 
evidence  is  available  to  support  this  notion. 

A  number  of  things  have  contributed  to  the  decline  in  the  Negro 
community,  all  of  which  are  directly  or  indirectly  related  to  Hurricane 
Audrey.     Negroes  lost  their  lives  in  far  greater  proportions  than  White 
people  (see  Table  6-1).     For  the  60  per  cent  of  the  parish  population 
living  in  the  impact  area,  the  proportion  of  loss  would  be  higher  than 
that  shown  in  the  table. 


TABLE  6-1 

Percentage  of  1950  Population  of  Cameron 
Parish  Lost  in  Hurricane  Audrey 

White                      Negro  Total 
Pop.    5,661 Pop.    583 Pop.    6,244 

No.     ~%~  No.        ~f~  No.    ~~%~ 

Identified  Dead  115      2.03  92       15.78  207      3.31 

Unidentified  Dead  30        .52  91       15.61  121      1.94 

Missing  100      1.77  98       16.81  198      3.17 

Total 245      4.  32*         281       48.20*          528      8.42* 

*It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  many  of  the  missing  persons  were  among 
the  unidentified  dead.     If  it  is  assumed  that  all  the  unidentified  are 
counted  as  missing,  then  the  total  white  dead  would  be  215  and  the 
total  Negro  190.     The  percentages  would  be  then  3.80  dead  for  white, 
32.  59  for  Negro  and  6.  49  for  the  total  population. 


The  most  conservative  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  the  total 
Negro  population  lost  is  that  based  on  the  count  of  actual  dead  recovered, 
There  were  183  Negro  bodies  actually  recovered.     This  amounts  to 
slightly  over  31  per  cent  of  the  total  Negro  population.     In  all  proba- 
bility about  one-third  of  the  Negroes  living  in  Cameron  Parish  lost 
their  lives  in  Hurricane  Audrey.     White  people  suffered  proportionately 
far  less.     Based  on  the  actual  bodies  recovered,  white  losses  were 
145  out  of  5,661  people,  or  a  little  over  two  and  one-half  per  cent  of 
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the  total  white  population.     It  is  almost  certain  that  white  losses  did 
not  exceed  four  per  cent.     Local  white  residents  accounted  for  the 
high  number  of  Negro  bodies  recovered  by  saying  that  a  large  number 
were  transients  working  at  the  menhaden  plants.     However  officials 
of  these  plants  report  that  they  did  not  lose  a  single  worker  in  the 
storm  because  they  were  all  evacuated  before  impact. 

There  were  a  number  of  reasons  for  the  differential  loss.     First, 
the  Negro  Front  Ridge  community  was  located  on  the  lowest  ridge  in 
the  area,   and  was  situated  closer  to  the  Gulf  than  other  communities. 
Because  of  this,  it  suffered  greater  and  more  prolonged  impact, 
especially  from  the  rising  waters.     Secondly,   it  appears  that  virtually 
no  evacuation  took  place  from  the  Negro  community.     This  is  possibly 
accounted  for  by  the  availability  of  fewer  automobiles  and  of  money  to 
finance  evacuation.     A  third  possible  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  Negro 
housing  was  not  as  substantial  as  that  in  the  white  community.     Only 
four  out  of  70  houses  were  left  on  Front  Ridge  after  the  storm,  while 
many  more  houses  in  the  other  areas  survived  with  relatively  minor 
damage.     It  is  also  possible  that  the  Negroes  in  the  area,  being  gen- 
erally less  well  educated,  were  less  prone  to  listen  to  warnings  than 
were  the  whites.     But  this  cannot  be  proved. 

A  factor  which  also  may  have  been  important  is  the  often  reported 
fact  that  the  Negro  community  lacked  leadership  and  depended  on  the 
white  community  for  it.     The  absence  of  Negro  leadership  may  have 
resulted  in  the  Negroes  waiting  for  some  word  from  white  leaders 
before  they  would  evacuate.     Such  word  never  came.     This  also,  of 
course,  cannot  be  proved,  but  remains  a  possible  explanation. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  any  greater  panic  among  the  Negroes 
than  the  whites.     Neither  group  seems  to  have  panicked.     There  is 
also  no  evidence  of  Negroes  being  excluded  from  places  of  shelter. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  numerous  cases  on  record  of  Negroes 
going  to  stay  in  white  people's  homes  because  they  were  more  substan- 
tial and  because  particular  Negro  families  looked  to  particular  white 
families  for  protection  and  support.     This  latter  behavior  seems  to 
have  been  more  common  in  the  Creole  and  Grand  Chenier  areas  than 
with  the  Front  Ridge  group  where  the  greatest  loss  of  life  occurred. 
Negroes  in  Cameron  went  to  the  courthouse,  where  everyone  survived 
who  got  to  the  building. 

In  addition  to  the  tremendous  loss  of  life  suffered  in  the  Negro 
community,  out-migration  of  Negroes  from  the  Cameron  area  reduced 
the  population  even  further. 
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One  factor  causing  out-migration  was  economic.     Many  Negro 
families  were  living  in  rental  houses,  or  as  rent-free  tenants  on  the 
farms  of  white  people.     Cameron  Parish  had  once  been  a  cotton- 
growing  area  where  the  familiar  sharecropping  arrangement  existed. 
When  cotton  growing  was  decreased  and  eventually  discontinued,  it 
was  common  for  the  landlord  to  permit  the  Negro  family  which  had 
once  worked  the  cotton  to  live  in  the  tenant  house.     They  often  paid 
no  rent  at  all,  or  paid  it  by  helping  with  odd  jobs  around  the  landlord's 
property.     In  other  cases  a  small  cash  rent  was  paid.     The  important 
point  is  that  the  disappearance  of  cotton  had  changed  the  nature  of  the 
relationship  between  white  landlords  and  Negro  tenants. 

Hurricane  Audrey  destroyed  most  of  the  tenant  houses  and  much 
of  the  rental  property  besides.     The  Red  Cross  did  not  provide  assist- 
ance for  rebuilding  rental  houses.     In  order  to  receiving  housing 
assistance  a  person  must  have  owned  his  own  home  before  the  storm 
and  must  have  been  financially  unable  to  rebuild.     Renters  as  a  conse- 
quence found  themselves  without  homes  and  with  no  prospects  of  find- 
ing a  place  to  stay  in  Cameron  Parish.     The  only  other  possible 
source  of  housing  would  have  been  for  landlords  to  finance  the  rebuild- 
ing of  rental  or  tenant  houses  themselves.     This  could  have  been  done 
out  of  cash  reserves  or  through  borrowing  from  the  Small  Business 
Administration.     However,  few  white  landlords  elected  to  do  this. 
The  money  return  on  the  former  tenant  houses  was  very  low,  and 
rebuilding  was  thus  economically  unsound.     Although  in  a  few  cases, 
where  strong  ties  existed  between  a  Negro  and  a  white  family,  land- 
lords actually  helped  tenants  rebuild.     As  a  consequence  a  number  of 
Negro  families  found  themselves  without  any  place  to  return  to  in 
Cameron  Parish.     At  least  a  dozen  families  remained  permanently 
in  Lake  Charles  after  the  storm. 

Other  reasons  existed  for  Negroes  not  returning  to  Cameron. 
Some  were  reluctant  to  return  for  emotional  reasons.     Having  lost  a 
large  number  of  relatives  or  friends,  they  had  no  desire  to  return 
and  be  constantly  reminded  of  their  loss.     Two  known  cases  did  not 
return  because  their  former  employers  or  the  businesses  for  which 
they  worked  were  lost,  and  there  was  no  job  for  them  in  Cameron. 
In  one  case  a  family  reported  fear  of  future  storms  as  a  reason  for 
not  returning. 

Front  Ridge  is  the  most  changed  area  of  Cameron  Parish.    Where 
70  families  once  lived,  no  more  than  20  can  be  found  today.     The 
Catholic  church  has  not  been  rebuilt;  the  people  attend  the  Creole 
church.     The  school  has  been  rebuilt  as  the  Audrey  Memorial  School. 
Today  it  serves  90  children  and  has  four  teachers  for  twelve  grades, 
whereas  it  once  served  nearly  200  children  and  had  twice  as  many 
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teachers.     One  gets  the  feeling  that  the  memory  of  Audrey  weighs 
heavier  on  this  community  than  any  other  in  the  parish. 

Other  Cameron  Parish  communities  have  changed  little  in  their 
organization  as  a  result  of  Audrey.     The  tiny  resort  community  of 
Holly  Beach,  which  was  wiped  out  by  the  storm,  has  sprung  back  and 
now  contains  scores  of  beach  cottages,   giving  the  appearance  that 
nothing  ever  happened.     Creole  and  Grand  Chenier  boast  more  new 
houses  than  comparable  communities  in  other  areas. 

Except  for  the  few  vacant  homesites  where  entire  families 
perished,  the  communities  give  the  outward  appearance  of  normality. 
The  people  themselves  do  not  agree  on  how  or  if  their  communities 
have  changed  as  a  result  of  Audrey.     Some  report  that  the  people  are 
more  cooperative  among  themselves  and  with  people  from  other  com- 
munities.    Others  report  that  they  are  less  sociable  and  more  selfish 
than  before.     In  other  words,  the  people  themselves  do  not  consistently 
perceive  any  real  change  in  their  communities.     What  changes  have 
occurred,   if  any,  are  too  subtle  or  too  diffuse  for  the  untrained 
observer  to  note.     Nevertheless,  there  seem  to  have  been  certain 
changes  in  the  nature  of  social  relations  which  have  occurred  through- 
out the  parish. 


Changes  in  the  Nature  of  Social  Relationships 

Earlier  in  this  chapter  certain  hypotheses  were  stated  concern- 
ing the  kinds  of  changes  which  could  be  expected  in  response  to  Hurri- 
cane Audrey.     At  that  time  it  was  noted  that  prior  to  1957  the  economy 
of  Cameron  Parish  had  changed  from  a  basically  rural,   agricultural, 
hunting,   and  fishing  economy  to  one  based  on  oil  and  commercial  fish- 
ing.    As  a  consequence  the  economic  organization  of  Cameron  Parish 
had  become  much  more  complex.     But,  despite  this,   it  was  noted  that 
the  way  in  which  other  parts  of  the  social  system  were  organized  had 
not  changed  to  any  appreciable  extent.     The  social  organization  of  the 
area,  even  in  some  economic  matters,   remained  informal,  and 
featured  the  primary  group  organized  around  kinship  and  neighborhood 
loyalties. 

Utilizing  theory  developed  by  sociologists  in  the  study  of  the 
industrialization  process  and  Ogburn's  cultural  lag  concept,  the  fol- 
lowing predictions  were  made  concerning  the  anticipated  direction  of 
social  change. 
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Change,   it  was  hypothesized,  would  result  in: 

1.  Greater  formalization  of  social  relations  and  greater 
emphasis  on  contractual  as  opposed  to  non- contractual 
relations. 

2.  Greater  emphasis  on  secondary  group  activities. 

3.  Loss  of  some  family  and  kin  group  functions  to  more 
formalized  organizations  in  the  community. 

All  of  these  predictions  point  in  the  same  direction,  namely, 
the  direction  of  formalization  and  depersonalization  of  social  relations, 
This  shift  was  expected  as  a  response  to  the  industrialization  of  the 
economy  and  to  the  accompanying  breakdown  in  isolation  which  had 
been  proceeding  for  a  number  of  years.     The  storm  was  expected  to 
accelerate  a  trend  already  underway  rather  than  to  alter  the  direction 
of  change.     In  the  following  paragraphs  these  propositions  will  be 
examined. 


The  Formalization  of  Social  Relations 

A  number  of  changes  discussed  above  are  in  the  direction  of 
formalization  of  social  relations.     First  and  most  obvious  is  the 
formalization  of  disaster-oriented  behavior.     The  new  civil  defense 
organization  in  Cameron  Parish,  discussed  in  detail  in  the  next 
chapter,  is  quite  unlike  anything  which  existed  before.     As  noted  in 
earlier  chapters,  it  had  been  customary  for  disaster-oriented  behavior 
to  take  place  within  the  informal  kinship  network.     The  roles  played 
by  public  officials  such  as  the  sheriff  and  the  fire  department  were 
traditional,  being  defined  by  custom  alone.     Protective  behavior  in 
response  to  warning  was  a  matter  of  family  roles  and  family  action 
guided  by  traditional  norms  and  customs. 

Now,  however,  an  elaborate  and  formalized  civil  defense 
organization  exists.     This  organization  has  all  of  the  characteristics 
ordinarily  identified  with  bureaucraticized  secondary  groups.     There 
are  organization  charts  which  specify  a  hierarchy  of  control  or  chain 
of  command.     These  are  job  specifications,  policy  statements,  and 
uniforms  which  identify  people  by  rank  and  function.     The  response 
to  a  disaster  threat  has  been  taken  out  of  the  area  of  informal,  tra- 
ditional organization  and  placed  in  the  area  of  formal  civil  defense 
action. 
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It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  within  this  formalized 
structure  strong  informal  ties  between  individuals  exist,  based  on 
the  traditional  structure  of  the  social  system.     The  continued  existence 
of  these  strong  informal  ties  side  by  side  with  the  formal  structure 
of  civil  defense  presents  an  interesting  problem. 

Another  area  in  which  formalization  of  social  relations  is  devel- 
oping is  in  the  health  services.     As  noted,   a  new  25-bed  Hill-Burton 
Hospital  is  being  constructed.     The  governmental  requirements  for 
this  hospital  require  a  formal  organization  of  hospital  affairs.     Although 
the  new  hospital  has  not  yet  opened  and  it  is  only  possible  to  speculate 
on  what  will  happen,  it  is  likely  that  some  conflict  will  develop  because 
the  people  of  the  area  are  used  to  the  informal  health  care  patterns  of 
the  past. 

Recreation,  too,  has  become  more  formalized.     Past  practices 
centered  in  the  home  or  in  the  kin  group.     Although  old  patterns  of 
visiting,  family  suppers,  hunting  and  fishing  expeditions  persist,  many 
local  people  insist  that  they  are  not  as  frequent  as  in  the  past.     While 
this  belief  may  represent  nostaligia  rather  than  fact,   it  is  true  that 
new  formalized  recreation  patterns  have  arisen.     For  example,  a  new 
recreation  center  has  been  built  in  which  a  regular  program  of  recre- 
ation is  centered.     A  Little  League  Baseball  Association  has  been 
organized  along  prescribed  Little  League  organizational  lines.     The 
Fishing  Rodeo  and  Fur  Festivals  have  taken  on  new  life.     All  of  these 
activities  are  more  formal,  more  secondary  group-like.     Again, 
however,  the  primary  group  informal  patterns  persist  within  the 
secondary  group  framework.     It  is  also  true  that  a  certain  amount  of 
conflict  has  arisen  because  primary  group  loyalties  have  come  into 
conflict  with  secondary  group  standards.     For  example,  in  the  Little 
League  a  dispute  occurred  over  the  championship  playoffs  which  could 
be  directly  traced  to  the  intense  neighborhood  loyalties  that  have  come 
down  from  the  past. 

In  governmental  affairs  there  is  also  more  formalization.     As 
mentioned  earlier,  various  services  which  had  been  performed  on  an 
individual  basis  in  the  past  have  been  added  to  the  governmental  struc- 
ture.    These  include  a  town  water  supply,  garbage  collection,   street 
lighting,  and  extended  fire  protection.     Civil  defense,  the  hospital, 
and  the  new  public  library  must  also  be  counted  as  additional  services 
offered  by  parish  government  to  the  people.     Although  governmental 
affairs  are  still  conducted  in  an  extremely  informal  manner  as  com- 
pared to  a  large  city,  this  extension  of  services  represents  a  move- 
ment in  the  direction  of  formalization.     These  services  are  no  longer 
individual  matters,  handled  on  a  personal  basis,  but  public  matters 
handled  in  terms  of  legal  provisions,  taxation,   and  governmental 
administration  and  control. 
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Economic  affairs  have  also  undergone  a  similar  change.     For 
example,  many  persons  who  had  formerly  borrowed  money  only  infor- 
mally from  relatives  or  friends  now  find  themselves  bound  by  legal 
contracts  relating  to  formal  loans  from  the  banks  or  from  the  Small 
Business  Administration.     The  bank  is  also  used  more  extensively 
for  depositing  money  which  formerly  had  been  kept  in  the  home.     Buy- 
ing insurance  has  also  increased.     Both  of  these  trends  are  easily 
understood  in  terms  of  the  financial  loss  suffered  during  Audrey. 

Some  respondents  reported  that  mutual  aid  relations  have 
changed.     For  example,  three  respondents  reported  that  whereas  in 
the  past  neighbors  helped  each  other  do  various  farm  tasks,  today  it 
is  necessary  to  hire  someone  to  do  the  work.     They  said  people  got 
used  to  getting  wages  for  helping  out  during  the  rebuilding  after  Audrey 
and  haven't  gotten  over  it. 

Business  leaders  in  the  community  reported  a  change  in  the 
attitude  of  businessmen  toward  extending  credit.     They  cited  cases  in 
which  storekeepers  had  lost  large  sums  because  they  had  extended 
credit  to  people  before  Audrey.     Their  books  were  lost,  or  people 
felt  that  the  debt  was  wiped  out  by  the  storm.     They  say  that  Cameron 
businessmen  are  now  less  willing  to  extend  credit  and  are  paying 
greater  attention  to  bookkeeping  and  records  than  they  did  in  the  past. 

In  summary,  it  seems  certain  that  social  relations  have  moved 
toward  greater  formalization.     This  movement  seems  to  be  an  acceler- 
ation of  processes  already  underway  before  the  storm.     Despite  this 
formalization  of  the  social  organization,  Cameron  Parish  still  remains 
basically  organized  along  informal  lines.     The  influences  of  kinship, 
the  primary  group,   and  traditional  informal  patterns  are  far  from 
extinct,  but  it  seems  likely  that  they  will  decrease  in  the  future. 


Increase  in  Secondary  Groups 

The  second  hypothesis  listed  above  stated  that  an  increased 
emphasis  on  secondary  groups  was  anticipated  following  the  storm. 
The  above  discussion  of  informal  and  formal  social  relations  supplies 
a  good  deal  of  information  on  this  hypothesis.     It  is  obvious  that  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  secondary  group  activity. 

The  only  really  new  secondary  groups  in  the  parish  are  the 
Optimist  Club  and  the  civil  defense  organization.     However,  certain 
groups  which  had  primary  group  antecedents,  now  have  secondary 
characteristics,  for  example,  the  hospital  board,  and  the  baseball 
teams  which  form  the  Little  League.     When  it  is  formed,  the  hospital 
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staff  will  fall  in  this  category.     It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  both  civil  defense  and  the  Little  League  are  multigroup  systems 
which  are  comprised  of  a  number  of  groups  which  are  quite  primary 
in  character.     For  example,  the  individual  teams  in  the  Little  League 
are  more  like  primary  than  secondary  groups.     Likewise,  the  indi- 
vidual neighborhood  civil  defense  units  have  primary  characteristics. 
It  is  in  their  overall  organization  that  these  groups  display  secondary 
characteristics. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  secondary 
groups  was  observed,   it  would  seem  rash  to  accept  the  above  hypothesis 
on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  at  hand.     It  has  received  only  limited  con- 
firmation from  these  data. 


Loss  of  Family  Functions 

Certain  family  and  kinship  functions  have  been  at  least  partially 
assumed  by  formal  organizations  in  the  community,   as  predicted  in 
the  third  hypothesis.     For  example,  the  disaster  preparedness  function 
has  partially  passed  from  the  kin  group  to  civil  defense.     Part  of  the 
recreational  function  has  been  assumed  by  the  recreation  center  and 
other  Optimist-Club- sponsored  activities.     The  provision  of  a  water 
supply,   garbage  disposal,   and  fire  protection  has  been  assumed  by 
the  parish  government.     The  money  lending  and  insurance  function  has 
passed  from  the  kin  group  to  banks  and  insurance  companies.     Never- 
theless, the  family  and  the  kin  group  remain  the  single  most  powerful 
influence  on  the  lives  of  the  people  of  Cameron  Parish.     It  seems 
likely,  however,  that  the  future  will  see  a  diminishing  influence  of 
familism  in  the  social  organization  of  the  area  if  present  trends  con- 
tinue unabated. 


Conclusions  Concerning  Change 

From  the  above  discussion  it  can  be  seen  that,   as  predicted, 
change  indeed  did  occur  following  Hurricane  Audrey.     The  changes 
noted,  however,   cannot  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  described 
as  overwhelming.     Rather,  they  are  really  remarkably  small  consid- 
ering the  fact  that  change  is  constant  in  any  social  system. 

It  seems  realistic  to  say  that  some  of  these  changes  would  not 
have  occurred  when  they  did  if  there  had  been  no  hurricane.     That 
they  would  eventually  have  occurred  in  the  natural  course  of  events 
seems  also  likely.     For  this  reason  it  is  concluded  that  the  observed 
changes  represent  an  acceleration  of  already  operating  processes 
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rather  than  the  introduction  of  completely  new  directions  into  the 
normal  change  process. 

It  also  seems  apparent  to  the  researchers  that  all  the  changes 
resulting  from  the  disaster  experience  have  not  yet  occurred.     It  is 
felt  that  the  Audrey  experience  has  laid  the  foundations  for  future 
changes.     Furthermore,  the  rehabilitation  process  itself  was  more 
responsible  for  the  changes  that  have  occurred  than  the  actual  storm. 
Had  different  recovery  processes  taken  place  the  situation  today  would 
probably  be  quite  different. 
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CHAPTER  7 
CIVIL  DEFENSE  IN  HURRICANES  AUDREY  AND  CARLA 


Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  change  that  occurred  in  Cameron 
Parish  after  Hurricane  Audrey  was  in  civil  defense.     At  the  time  of 
Audrey  the  parish  had  no  effective  civil  defense  organization.     A 
director  had  been  appointed,  but  attempts  to  arouse  local  interest  in 
building  an  organization  had  not  been  successful.     At  least  two  public 
meetings  had  been  held  prior  to  June,   1957,  and  an  undetermined 
number  of  personal  contacts  had  been  made  in  an  effort  to  organize 
a  unit.     Local  leaders  say  that  no  one  seemed  concerned  about  such 
matters,  and  cooperation  could  not  be  secured.     They  also  say  that 
the  continual  shifting  of  emphasis  in  civil  defense  on  a  national  level 
and  the  almost  complete  association  of  civil  defense  with  atomic  dis- 
aster were  the  primary  factors  hampering  organization  efforts. 

In  neighboring  Calcasieu  Parish,  however,  there  was  a  civil 
defense  organization.     It  carried  out  many  disaster  relief  activities 
in  the  Cameron  area  after  the  storm.     During  the  rescue  and  evacu- 
ation phase  it  was  through  the  Calcasieu  organization  that  attempts 
were  made  to  coordinate  operations.     Through  this  unit  aid  from  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  was  requested  and  other  assistance  obtained. 
Representatives  of  national  and  state  civil  defense  made  it  their  head- 
quarters,  and  early  efforts  to  deal  with  the  disaster  were  directed 
from  there. 

A  few  months  after  the  storm,  when  rehabilitation  activities 
were  slacking  off,  a  meeting  of  prominent  citizens  in  Cameron  Parish 
was  called  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  civil  defense.     This  meeting 
was  well  attended  and  interest  was  high.     Advisors  from  the  civil 
defense  area  headquarters  provided  guidance.     Among  these  advisors 
was  a  local  man  who  had  been  working  since  Audrey  in  the  civil  defense 
area  headquarters  program  planning  section.     This  man  became  a 
school  principal  after  the  storm  when  the  former  principal  left  the 
parish  to  take  a  job  in  Lake  Charles.     He  later  became  assistant 
director  of  civil  defense  for  Cameron  Parish  on  a  salaried  basis, 
combining  this  job  with  his  regular  work  in  the  schools. 
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After  the  original  organizational  meeting  the  police  jury  agreed 
to  appropriate  $8,000  annually  to  support  the  civil  defense  organization 
in  the  parish.     This  money  was  to  be  used  to  pay  the  salary  of  the 
assistant  director  and  to  purchase  needed  supplies  and  equipment. 
The  man  who  had  been  director  of  civil  defense  during  Hurricane 
Audrey  was  retained  in  that  job  on  a  volunteer  basis.     The  director 
and  assistant  director,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  sheriff's  office, 
the  state  representative,  the  county  agent,   and  other  local  officials 
and  leaders,  worked  out  an  elaborate  organizational  plan  for  civil 
defense  in  the  parish. 


Organizational  Plan 
According  to  its  published  Civil  Defense  Natural  Disaster  Plan, 

The  Cameron  Parish  civil  defense  organization  consists  of 
the  parish  civil  defense  director,  parish  civil  defense  assist- 
ant director,  parish  coordinator,   advisory  council,   and 
parish  service  directors  of  the  fire,   rescue,  communica- 
tions,  supply,  transportation,  engineering,  public  information, 
public  health,   and  agriculture  services.     The  organization 
further  includes  a  community  director  in  Grand  Chenier, 
Grand  Lake,  Creole,  Cameron,  Johnson  Bayou -Holly  Beach, 
and  Hackberry. 

The  following  organizational  chart  (Figure  7-1),  taken  from  the  Parish 
Natural  Disaster  Operation  Plan,   shows  the  formal  organization. 
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Organization  Chart  of  Cameron  Parish  Civil  Defense 
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From  this  chart  it  can  be  seen  that  under  the  parish  director, 
assistant  director,  and  coordinator  there  are  ten  service  sections 
which  deal  with  special  needs  such  as  policing,   rescue,  transportation, 
etc.     Each  one  of  these  sections  consists  of  a  group  of  people  who  have 
been  chosen  for  special  training  or  experience  to  deal  with  a  specific 
problem.     Insofar  as  possible  the  governmental  structure  of  the  parish 
has  been  taken  into  account  in  the  plan.     For  example,  the  sheriff  is 
director  of  police,  the  fire  chief  is  director  of  the  fire  section,  the 
parish  health  officer  is  director  of  health  and  sanitation,  and  the 
county  agent  is  director  of  agriculture.     All  other  public  officials  are 
included  in  the  parish  advisory  council. 

In  addition  to  the  special  service  sections,  the  organization 
includes  six  community  civil  defense  organizations,  each  having  a 
director  and  various  special  service  sections,  in  most  cases  corre- 
sponding to  those  found  at  the  parish  level.     Figure  7-2  shows  the 
organization  of  the  Grand  Chenier  group. 
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Figure  7-2.     Grand  Chenier  Civil  Defense  Organization 

In  addition  to  working  out  an  organizational  structure  and 
securing  the  personnel  to  implement  it,  a  natural  disaster  plan  was 
worked  out.     This  plan  includes  (1)  a  specification  of  expected  action 
under  various  conditions  for  each  section  in  the  organization;  (2)  a 
specification  of  the  line  of  succession  to  be  followed  in  case  of  the 
death,  injury,  or  isolation  of  persons  in  key  offices. 

The  plan  specifies  the  following  actions  to  be  taken  on  the 
parish  level  in  the  event  a  natural  disaster  emergency  exists. 

1.     Upon  receiving  a  warning  that  an  emergency  exists  or  indi- 
cations are  that  there  is  an  impending  danger,  the  Parish  Civil 
Defense  Director  will  alert  his  Parish  Staff,  including  the  Advisory 
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Council.     He  will  ask  them  to  report  to  the  Main  Control  Center  in 
the  Parish  Courthouse  at  Cameron,   Louisiana,   immediately. 

2.  Upon  meeting  at  the  Main  Control  Center,  the  Parish  Staff 
will  make  definite  decisions  as  to  what  actions  are  needed  to  protect 
life  and  property  within  the  Parish  and  cope  with  the  existing  or 
anticipated  situation. 

3.  The  Parish  Civil  Defense  Director  will  then  issue  instructions 
to  the  Parish  Staff  to  activate  the  various  Services  immediately.     Each 
Community  Director  will  be  alerted  and  given  all  available  information 
so  that  he  can  alert  his  personnel  and  activate  the  needed  Services  in 
his  community. 

4.  Each  Service  Director  will  notify  the  personnel  of  his  organ- 
ization and  initiate  his  service  activities  immediately.     Each  Service 
will  then  carry  out  the  needed  activities  which  it  is  concerned  with  as 
is  found  in  Annexes  A-J,  this  Plan. 

5.  The  population  of  the  Parish  will  be  warned  of  the  existing 
or  anticipated  emergency  by  personnel  of  the  Parish  Civil  Defense 
Agency.     They  will  further  receive  information  from  the  Civil  Defense 
Agency  as  to  what  they  may  do  to  protect  life  and  property.     The 
necessary  information  will  be  disseminated  to  the  people  of  the  Parish 
through  radio  and  television  stations  found  in  the  surrounding  areas, 
the  facilities  of  the  Parish  Communications  Service,  telephones,   and 
by  messengers. 

6.  During  the  danger  period,   in  cases  of  Hurricanes  and  Storms, 
there  will  be  an  alternate  Civil  Defense  Control  Center  established  in 
Lake  Charles,   Louisiana.     This  Center  will  be  utilized  to  direct  Civil 
Defense  Activities  during  the  danger  period.     When  conditions  permit, 
the  complete  Cameron  Parish  Civil  Defense  Agency  will  return  to  the 
Parish  and  resume  activities. 

7.  All  Parish  Civil  Defense  Services  are  available  at  all  times 
for  any  emergency  that  arises.     The  nature  of  each  of  the  Services 
activities  will  be  governed  by  the  type  of  situation  present  and  existing 
conditions. 

Although  it  is  not  made  clear  from  the  above  quotation  whether 
a  hurricane  watch  was  to  be  declared  by  the  Weather  Bureau,  certain 
definite  procedures  were  to  be  followed.     First,   a  circle  was  drawn 
on  a  map,  with  a  radius  of  150  miles  and  the  coastline  of  Cameron  at 
the  center.     It  was  decided  that  when  a  storm  enters  this  area  the 
community  would  be  evacuated.     Furthermore,  a  system  was  devised 
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whereby  each  family  in  the  parish  would  receive  a  direct  personal 
warning  by  members  of  the  civil  defense  police  force. 

In  addition  to  these  general  procedures,  each  special  service 
section  has  a  specific  set  of  activities  to  perform  in  case  of  a  natural 
disaster.     For  example,  the  plan  for  the  police  service  requires  the 
following  actions  to  be  taken  in  natural  disasters. 

1.  The  Director  of  Police  Service  and  his  Assistant  Director 
will  report  to  the  main  Control  Center  in  the  Parish  Courthouse  at 
Cameron,   Louisiana,   immediately. 

2.  The  Director  of  Police  Service  will  alert  his  personnel  and 
initiate  the  activities  of  his  organization  to  participate  in  the  emergency. 

3.  In  the  event  that  an  evacuation  is  undertaken,  the  personnel 
of  the  Police  Companies  will  proceed  to  assigned  locations  to  direct 
traffic,  maintain  law  and  order,  and  provide  other  needed  Police  duties. 

4.  Upon  completion  of  their  activities  prior  to  an  expected 
natural  disaster,  the  Director  of  Police  Service  will  instruct  his 
personnel  as  to  what  steps  they  should  take  next. 

5.  As  soon  as  conditions  permit,  the  Police  Service  will 
reactivate  their  services  in  the  Parish  under  the  direction  of  the 
Director  of  Police  Service. 

6.  Following  a  natural  disaster,  the  Police  Service  will  set  up 
the  necessary  road  blocks  to  prevent  unauthorized  persons  from 
entering  the  disaster  area.     The  Police  Service  will  also  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  prevent  looting  and  maintain  law  and  order. 

The  natural  disaster  plan  for  Cameron  Parish  is  based  on  bitter 
experience.     Perhaps  nowhere  in  the  nation  have  there  been  so  many 
people  active  in  civil  defense  planning  for  a  local  area  who  have  had 
so  much  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  problems  arising  in  a  natural 
disaster.     Officials  in  civil  defense  reported  enthusiastic  participation 
in  civil  defense  activities  for  the  first  few  years  after  organization. 
Women's  auxiliaries  to  civil  defense  were  organized  and  became  active 
groups  in  their  communities.     Home  demonstration  clubs  formed  dis- 
aster committees  and  held  meetings  on  survival  and  other  disaster- 
related  subjects.     The  public  schools  introduced  units  of  study  on  the 
weather,  disaster  survival,  and  first  aid.     Civil-defense-mindedness 
reached  a  high  peak,  but,  interestingly  enough,  only  passing  concern 
was  given  to  nuclear  war  as  a  possibility.     Civil  defense  officials  said 
that  they  didn't  know  what  to  do,   since  the  official  program  from 
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Washington  was  always  changing.     Fall-out  shelters  didn't  seem  a 
realistic  defense  in  Cameron  Parish,  and  planning  for  evacuation 
would  have  to  depend  on  receiving  evacuees  from  Lake  Charles  rather 
than  sending  them  there.     Whatever  the  reason,  civil  defense  in  Cam- 
eron Parish  is  geared  primarily  to  hurricanes  and  tornadoes  and  not 
to  nuclear  attack. 

A  test  of  civil  defense  came  in  September  of  1961  when  Hurricane 
Carla,  the  biggest  tropical  storm  in  recent  history  to  affect  the  United 
States,   struck  the  Louisiana- Texas  Coast.     What  happened  in  Hurricane 
Carla  offers  an  interesting  contrast  to  Hurricane  Audrey,   and  furnishes 
a  significant  means  of  evaluating  the  new  civil  defense  organization  of 
Cameron  Parish. 


Hurricane  Carla 

In  early  September  of  1961  a  tropical  storm,  designated  Carla, 
began  a  protracted  movement  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  toward  the 
Texas  and  Louisiana  coast.     This  storm  had  extremely  high  winds  and 
covered  a  fantastically  large  area.     It  moved  very  slowly  in  a  generally 
northwesterly  direction,  menacing  the  entire  Gulf  Coast  from  Grand 
Isle,   Louisiana,  to  Corpus  Christi,  Texas.     For  a  whole  day  and  part 
of  a  night,   it  hovered  offshore  and  pounded  the  coast  from  Cameron 
Parish  to  Corpus  Christi  with  wind  and  water.    The  eye  of  the  hurricane 
eventually  went  inland  at  Arkansas  Bay,  Texas,  pounding  the  coast 
with  winds  as  high  as  170  miles  per  hour.     This  storm  also  bred  a 
number  of  severe  tornadoes  which  struck  in  both  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

Of  greatest  importance  to  the  present  study  is  the  fact  that  for 
several  days  it  appeared  to  the  people  of  Cameron  Parish  that  their 
area  would  receive  the  brunt  of  the  storm.     Its  eye  came  within  the 
150  mile  radius  covered  by  the  evacuation  circle  mentioned  in  the 
above  section.     In  response  to  the  threat  of  Carla,  parish  civil  defense 
officials  called  a  meeting  of  all  directors  of  civil  defense  units  in  the 
parish  and  of  the  advisory  committee  for  10:00  a.m.   Thursday, 
September  7th.     The  director  and  assistant  director  had  already  made 
up  their  minds  that  evacuation  of  the  entire  Lower  Cameron  area  was 
called  for,   and  hoped  to  accomplish  this  by  sundown  the  same  day. 
For  undetermined  reasons,  the  meeting  was  postponed  until  4:00  p.m. 
without  the  knowledge  of  some  of  the  civil  defense  officials.     Apparently 
word  was  sent  out  by  someone  over  the  civil  defense  radio  network 
that  the  meeting  would  be  held  at  this  later  time.     When  civil  defense 
officials  learned  of  this  unexpected  postponement,  they  re-called  the 
meeting  for  an  earlier  time. 
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At  the  meeting  it  was  decided  to  order  evacuation  of  Lower 
Cameron  Parish,  and  the  pre-planned  door-to-door  warning  and 
evacuation  check  was  set  in  motion.     By  nightfall  there  were  only  a 
few  people  left  in  Lower  Cameron,  and  by  Friday  afternoon  when  the 
storm  increased  its  inland  movement,  there  were  only  two  unauthor- 
ized people  left  on  the  90-mile  stretch  of  coast  from  Sabine  Bay  to 
Pecan  Island.     One  was  a  man  of  82  who  refused  to  be  evacuated, 
saying  he  wanted  to  ride  it  out  in  his  own  home  just  as  he  had  all  the 
others,  including  Audrey.     In  order  not  to  leave  this  octogenarian 
completely  isolated,  civil  defense  left  a  two-way  radio  in  his  home. 
Throughout  the  storm  he  relayed  reports  to  the  civil  defense  control 
center  in  Lake  Charles.     The  other  was  an  old  woman  in  the  town  of 
Cameron  who  was  demented  and  who  hid  away  and  did  not  come  out 
until  most  of  the  danger  was  actually  past.     Besides  these  people  the 
only  persons  left  in  the  Lower  Cameron  area  were  the  sheriff  and 
some  of  his  deputies  who  remained  in  the  courthouse  throughout  the 
storm. 

Civil  defense  officials  installed  one  of  their  radios  in  the  home 
of  the  former  administrator  of  civil  defense  rehabilitation  during 
Hurricane  Audrey,  who  was  now  living  in  Lake  Charles  and  who  was 
now  an  official  in  state  civil  defense.     This  home  served  as  one  of 
four  communications  centers  during  the  evacuation  period.     Two  other 
communications  centers  existed,  because  both  the  director  and  assist- 
ant director  of  Cameron  Parish  civil  defense  had  homes  in  Lake  Charles, 
and  communications  were  naturally  funneled  through  them.     The  Cal- 
casieu  Parish  civil  defense  office,  the  fourth  center,  was  used  for 
holding  official  meetings  and  for  carrying  on  communication  with  out- 
side agencies. 

The  people  of  Cameron  evacuated  to  one  of  three  types  of 
shelters:     (1)  Public  shelters  operated  by  the  Red  Cross  with  civil 
defense  and  Army  assistance;  (2)  Private  homes,  mostly  of  relatives 
and  friends  living  in  the  Lake  Charles  area;  and  (3)  to  hotels  and 
motels  in  Lake  Charles.     There  seemed  to  be  both  social  class  and 
community  factors  operating  in  the  choice  between  public  mass  shelters 
and  hotel-motel  facilities.     For  example,  one  shelter  at  the  Lake 
Charles  High  School  was  filled  with  people  from  Creole.     Barely  a 
word  of  English  could  be  heard  there,  much  to  the  dismay  of  Red  Cross 
shelter  operators  faced  with  the  language  problem.     At  one  motel  were 
found  people  primarily  from  Grand  Chenier,   and  at  another  people 
from  Cameron.     Motel  operators  said  that  many  guests  were  the  same 
ones  who  had  stayed  with  them  during  and  after  Audrey. 

A  study  is  now  underway  to  determine  the  exact  pattern  and 
extent  of  evacuation,  but  preliminary  results  indicate  that  over  6,000 
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people  left  the  parish  for  the  Lake  Charles  area.     No  more  than  1,  000 
of  these  found  their  way  into  public  Red  Cross  operated  shelters,  the 
others  being  absorbed  by  the  inns  and  private  homes  of  the  area.    There 
were  even  cases  of  people  who  rented  empty  houses  and  slept  on  mat- 
tresses on  the  floor— a  pattern  which  had  been  established  following 
Audrey. 

Although  evacuation  from  the  storm  area  was  carried  out 
smoothly,  certain  very  thorny  problems  developed  during  the  evacu- 
ation period.     First  and  foremost,  there  developed  an  information 
vacuum  into  which  rumors  poured  to  fill  the  void.     Mass  media  were 
bombarding  the  public  with  reports  from  the  disaster  area  which  were 
fantastic  in  their  inaccuracy.     For  example,  one  Cameron  man  was 
quoted  as  saying  the  devastation  in  Cameron  was  worse  than  it  had 
been  in  the  Audrey  experience.     The  sheriff,  who  was  still  in  the 
courthouse,  was  quoted  as  reporting  waves  lapping  at  the  courthouse 
steps,  although  water  did  not  come  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
courthouse.     Another  report  said  that  Holly  Beach  was  again  completely 
destroyed. 

Such  reports  naturally  disturbed  evacuees  and  made  them  hungry 
for  more  information.     It  also  made  the  more  adventuresome  anxious 
to  go  see  for  themselves  which  of  the  various  conflicting  reports  were 
actually  true. 

Civil  defense  police,  after  seeing  to  it  that  evacuation  was  as 
complete  as  possible,   set  up  road  blocks  along  the  two  north- south 
highways  leading  into  Cameron  Parish  from  Lake  Charles.     Later 
double  road  blocks  were  established  to  control  vigorous  attempts  to 
return.     On  Sunday  Carla  finally  blew  herself  out  over  Texas,  but 
winds  from  50  to  70  miles  an  hour  were  still  being  felt  in  the  Cameron 
area,  and  the  water,  instead  of  receding,   continued  to  rise  until 
Tuesday. 

On  Sunday,  after  the  eye  of  Carla  was  reported  to  have  passed 
over  Austin  and  it  was  apparent  that  Cameron  Parish  had  escaped  the 
brunt  of  the  storm,  private  citizens  attempted  to  return  to  their  homes. 
Much  to  their  surprise  their  way  was  barred  by  civil  defense  police 
who  had  orders  to  allow  no  one  to  return.     The  decision  to  issue  this 
order  was  based  on  partial  knowledge  of  conditions  in  the  Lower 
Cameron  area.     It  was  known  that  high  water  covered  the  roads  at 
several  points  cutting  off  Grand  Chenier  and  the  town  of  Cameron. 
It  was  also  known  that  considerable  damage  had  been  done  to  the  houses 
in  Holly  Beach  and  it  was  reported  that  the  road  to  Johnson's  Bayou 
had  been  completely  destroyed. 
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Before  permitting  people  to  return,  civil  defense  officials 
wanted  time  to  make  a  thorough  reconnaissance  of  the  area,  check  the 
water  supply  for  contamination  and  the  electrical  facilities  for  safety. 
No  one  on  Sunday  knew  how  much  danger  to  life  actually  existed  in 
large  areas  of  Lower  Cameron. 

The  most  vigorous  attempts  to  return  were  made  by  cattlemen 
who  were  worried  about  stock  which  had  been  left  without  food  or 
water  since  the  previous  Thursday.     Some  men  actually  got  past  the 
barricade  while  others  failed  in  attempts  to  do  so.     A  crowd  gathered 
at  one  of  the  roadblocks  on  Sunday  and  vigorous  arguments  took  place. 
The  civil  defense  director,  who  passed  by  the  roadblock  on  an  inspec- 
tion tour,  became  involved  in  a  dispute  with  some  of  the  cattlemen  and 
narrowly  escaped  being  pulled  from  his  car  and  beaten.     At  the  other 
roadblock  angry  cattlemen  informed  civil  defense  police  that  they 
would  not  pass  the  block  on  Sunday  but  that  at  daybreak  Monday  they 
would  be  back  armed  and  would  pass  even  if  they  had  to  shoot  their 
way  through.     On  Monday  morning  they  returned  fully  armed  and  at 
gun  point  disarmed  civil  defense  police.     They  were  stopped  at  the 
second  roadblock,  where  they  threatened  to  shoot  it  out  if  attempts 
were  made  to  stop  them.     They  were  allowed  to  pass. 

On  Sunday  a  meeting  of  Cameron  Parish  civil  defense  was  held 
in  the  Calcasieu  Parish  civil  defense  headquarters  and  the  incidents 
at  the  roadblocks  were  discussed.     Also  discussed  was  the  possibility 
of  permitting  people  to  return  to  their  homes.     Some  civil  defense 
officials  had  been  down  to  Lower  Cameron  and  reported  water  covering 
the  roads  in  many  places  cutting  off  travel  to  Grand  Chenier,  east 
Creole,  and  into  the  town  of  Cameron.     It  was  decided  not  to  permit 
whole  families  to  return  permanently  until  public  health  officials  and 
utility  company  workers  had  made  a  survey  to  determine  what  hazards 
existed  to  health  and  safety.     However,   it  was  decided  to  permit  adult 
males  who  wanted  to  look  after  their  property  to  return  at  their  own 
risk,  with  the  understanding  that  they  would  be  back  out  of  the  parish 
by  nightfall.     An  order  was  typed  up  and  passed  on  to  the  radio  and 
television  stations  and  to  the  newspapers,  as  well  as  to  appropriate 
civil  defense  officials.     Civil  defense  police  at  the  roadblocks  were 
notified  of  the  decision. 

A  misunderstanding  developed  between  the  sheriff,  who  was 
still  in  the  courthouse  in  Cameron  surrounded  by  salt  water  and  who 
was  not  present  at  the  Sunday  meeting,   and  civil  defense  officials  in 
Lake  Charles.     The  sheriff,  as  director  of  civil  defense  police, 
ordered  his  men— among  them  his  regular  deputies— not  to  allow  any- 
one to  pass  the  roadblocks.     From  his  vantage  point  in  the  town  of 
Cameron  conditions  appeared  too  dangerous  to  permit  the  people  to 
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return.     Aside  from  that  there  was  the  possibility  of  looting  if  strict 
control  were  not  maintained  over  who  was  allowed  into  the  evacuated 
area.     On  Monday  morning  crowds  again  assembled  at  the  roadblocks, 
having  heard  that  they  would  be  permitted  to  pass.     Adding  to  the  con- 
fusion, radio  and  television  reports  had  somehow  become  garbled  and 
women  were  under  the  impression  that  they  too  would  be  permitted  to 
return  home  for  the  day.     Bitter  arguments  ensued  between  civil 
defense  police  and  citizens.     Angry  sentiments  were  expressed  against 
the  sheriff  and  the  director  of  civil  defense.     A  group  of  women  went 
to  Calcasieu  Parish  civil  defense  headquarters,  where  they  "besieged" 
the  Cameron  civil  defense  director,  demanding  to  be  permitted  to 
return.     Monday  passed  without  the  arguments  being  settled. 

A  delegation  of  civil  defense  representatives  was  sent  from  Lake 
Charles  to  the  courthouse  in  Cameron  to  confer  with  the  sheriff,  who 
could  not  be  contacted  by  phone  or  radio.     This  delegation  returned 
with  the  understanding  that  on  Tuesday  adults,  both  male  and  female, 
would  be  permitted  to  return  for  the  day  only— leaving  again  at  night- 
fall.    At  this  time  there  had  been  no  change  since  Sunday  in  wind  and 
water  conditions.     If  anything,  the  wind  freshened  on  Tuesday  and  blew 
more  water  into  the  area.     At  any  rate,  travel  to  East  Creole,  Grand 
Chenier,   and  Cameron  was  blocked  by  salt  water  over  the  roads,   and 
travel  to  Johnson's  Bayou  from  Holly  Beach  was  blocked  by  a  three- 
mile  wash-out  in  the  highway. 

Tuesday  morning  dawned  with  cars  arriving  at  the  roadblocks 
before  daybreak,  but  only  men  were  permitted  to  go  past  the  barricade. 
Civil  defense  police  had  been  mistakenly  ordered  not  to  allow  women 
or  children  to  pass.     Again  there  ensued  the  arguments  and  high  emo- 
tions of  Monday.     Representatives  of  the  research  team  were  permitted 
to  pass  the  roadblock  on  Tuesday,  and  travelled  as  far  as  possible 
before  being  blocked  by  salt  water.     They  found  that  only  a  very  few 
people  were  present  in  the  entire  Lower  Cameron  area,  and  they  were 
mostly  cattlemen  tending  to  their  stock.     Cow  ponies  were  tied  up  at 
gasoline  pumps  at  a  general  store  in  Creole.     Cattle  were  being  driven 
from  the  north  Cameron  area  where  they  had  been  evacuated  on  the 
preceding  Thursday  to  salt-free  grazing  land  in  South  Cameron. 

In  the  town  of  Cameron  there  were  only  a  dozen  or  so  people  to 
be  found.     Of  those,   at  least  half  were  news  photographers,  television 
cameramen,   and,  of  course,  the  researchers  themselves.     Two  news 
photographers  were  observed  photographing  one  another  as  they 
approached  each  other,  one  riding  in  the  back  of  a  pickup  truck  and 
shooting  over  the  roof  and  the  other  riding  in  the  scoop  shovel  on  the 
front  of  a  large  tractor.     As  they  got  close  enough  for  recognition, 
their  faces  showed  the  perplexity  appropriate  to  men  who  thought  they 
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were  photographing  disaster  victims.     Other  people  observed  were 
civil  defense  policemen  and  public  health  officials.     On  the  road  lead- 
ing into  Cameron  at  this  time,  water  was  about  three  feet  deep  at  the 
deepest  point.     It  had  been  at  least  three  feet  higher,  as  shown  by  the 
high  mark  left  by  debris.     Some  business  establishments  along  the 
main  street  had  had  water  inside  them,  but  there  was  little  wind 
damage.     Snakes  were  observed  on  the  high  ground  in  large  numbers, 
especially  on  the  Grand  Chenier  Ridge.     In  Holly  Beach,  20  or  30 
summer  houses  had  been  destroyed  and  along  the  road  to  Johnson's 
Bayou  which  had  been  washed  out  in  several  places  an  equal  number 
of  beach  houses  had  been  destroyed. 

Another  civil  defense  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  and  it  was 
decided  that  community  civil  defense  directors  would  go  to  the  road- 
blocks on  Wednesday  to  insure  that  no  mixup  would  occur.     On  Wednes- 
day morning  families  were  permitted  to  return  and  stay  in  the  areas 
unaffected  by  the  hazards  of  high  water.     This  included  people  living 
on  the  ridge  from  the  town  of  Creole  to  the  very  outskirts  of  Cameron. 
On  this  morning  things  went  smoothly  at  the  barricades. 

It  was  not  until  Saturday,  however,  that  people  living  in  East 
Creole  and  parts  of  the  town  of  Cameron  could  return  home.     For  the 
majority  of  people,  then,  the  evacuation  period  extended  for  a  full 
week,  and  for  some  even  longer. 

The  experience  left  a  very  bitter  taste  in  many  people's  mouths. 
There  was  now  a  rift  between  civil  defense  officials,  and  many  citizens 
had  apparently  lost  faith  in  the  organization.     The  comment  was  heard 
repeatedly,   "They'll  never  get  me  to  leave  again.  "    Some  people  who 
blamed  the  confusion  on  elected  officials  were  talking  about  recall 
elections,  others  about  doing  away  with  civil  defense  when  field  work 
for  this  disaster  ended.     A  new  research  project  is  underway  to  study 
the  Hurricane  Carla  experience  in  greater  detail,  but  for  the  present 
the  above  preliminary  report  furnishes  a  basis  for  discussing  some 
of  the  main  issues  connected  with  social  change  in  Cameron  Parish. 

The  smoothness  with  which  evacuation  was  accomplished  demon- 
strated the  effectiveness  of  civil  defense  planning.     The  people  of 
Cameron  Parish  and  their  public  officials  deserve  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  the  way  in  which  they  recovered  from  Audrey  and  set  about 
making  such  a  catastrophe  unlikely  in  the  future. 

Reports  of  evacuation  in  Cameron  Parish  went  out  over  the  air- 
ways, through  television  and  radio.     Although  no  one  can  be  certain, 
it  appears  likely  that  Cameron  Parish  set  an  example  for  other  people 
in  the  vast  area  threatened  by  Carla  and  may  have  influenced  other 
places  to  evacuate. 
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The  public  officials  in  Cameron  Parish  also  set  an  example  for 
officials  elsewhere  by  having  the  courage  to  order  evacuation  rather 
than  to  take  a  chance  on  making  evacuation  voluntary.     These  officials 
knew  full  well  that  they  were  risking  public  disapproval  if  the  storm 
did  not  strike  the  Cameron  area.     They  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  if, 
as  they  hoped,  their  area  escaped  the  fury  of  the  storm  that  many 
people  would  blame  them  for  ordering  evacuation  when  it  was  not,   in 
retrospect,  actually  needed. 

The  irony  of  the  Hurricane  Carla  experience  is  that  civil  defense 
and  other  public  officials  of  Cameron  Parish  carried  out  an  almost 
perfect  evacuation  operation  in  response  to  an  acute  and  imminent 
danger.     But  because  the  storm  did  not  strike  Cameron  with  its  full 
force  they  were  left  open  to  criticism  based  on  hindsight.     It  is  difficult 
for  the  objective  observer  to  see  how  the  officials  of  Cameron  Parish 
could  have  acted  differently  than  they  did  and  still  meet  their  responsi- 
bilities for  public  safety.     With  more  experience  some  of  the  commu- 
nications problems  could  have  been  avoided,  but  at  the  time  no  one 
knew  they  were  likely  to  develop.     Furthermore,  the  confusion  at  the 
roadblocks  can  be  understood  if  one  takes  into  account  the  pressure 
of  events  which  formed  a  background  to  the  contradictory  orders 
received  by  civil  defense  police. 


Evaluation  of  the  Carla  Experience 

By  the  time  of  Hurricane  Carla,   in  September  of  1961,  the 
people  of  Cameron  Parish  were  probably  as  well  prepared  as  any  in 
the  nation  to  face  a  natural  disaster.     The  civil  defense  organization 
which  had  grown  out  of  the  Audrey  experience  four  years  before  was 
more  than  a  paper  model.     It  had  the  wholehearted  support  of  the 
people  of  the  parish.     The  attitudes  of  the  people  toward  natural  dis- 
aster were  understandably  much  changed  by  the  Audrey  experience. 
Evacuation  as  a  response  to  a  serious  disaster  warning  was  almost 
universally  accepted  as  the  rational  course  of  action.     Furthermore 
the  people  had  come  to  rely  on  their  civil  defense  organization  for 
spreading  the  warning  and  for  making  the  important  evacuation 
decision. 

When  the  order  to  evacuate  came  during  Hurricane  Carla,  the 
response  of  the  people  was  immediate  and  cooperative.     Only  a  very 
few  needed  convincing.     Almost  everyone  went  willingly.     This  repre- 
sented a  major  change  in  attitude  and  in  social  organization.     At  the 
time  of  Audrey  the  concept  of  ordered  evacuation  enforced  by  police 
powers  was  unheard  of.     Decisions  to  evacuate  were  considered  indi- 
vidual and  family  matters.     Furthermore,  the  spread  of  warnings 
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not  received  over  mass  media  went  through  informal  communications 
channels.     As  a  consequence,   some  people  were  not  really  warned 
except  by  the  mass  media.     Many  people  looked  to  the  sheriff  and 
other  public  officials  at  the  time  of  Hurricane  Audrey  for  advice,  which 
was  given  informally.     Except  in  a  few  cases,  only  those  who  sought 
out  the  authorities  received  their  advice. 

Furthermore,  the  response  to  warning  was  quite  different  in 
the  two  situations.     While  a  few  families  chose  to  evacuate  early 
during  Audrey,  more  planned  to  evacuate  at  the  latest  possible  moment 
and  were  caught  by  rising  water,  but  the  majority  planned  to  stay  and 
ride  it  out.     The  common  response  was  for  people  to  gather  together 
in  large  kinship-based  groups  in  places  considered  safest  from  the 
wind  and  water.     The  belief  was  strong  that  the  danger  as  presented 
over  the  mass  media  was  overplayed  and  that  the  true  danger  was 
really  quite  small.     After  all,  it  was  pointed  out  time  and  again,  that 
water  had  never  passed  over  the  highest  ridges  in  the  parish. 

Audrey  changed  all  this —  at  least  temporarily.     When  Carla 
came  the  people  saw  early  evacuation  as  the  wise  and  rational  response 
to  a  hurricane  warning,  and  there  was  the  nagging  knowledge  present 
that  Audrey  could  happen  again.     Formal  organization  had  replaced 
informal  organization  as  a  way  of  dealing  with  disaster. 

Although  it  was  not  apparent  to  civil  defense  officials  nor  to  the 
researchers  at  the  time,  the  people  of  Cameron  Parish  were  prepared 
to  accept  mandatory  evacuation.     They  were  not,  however,  prepared 
to  accept  being  kept  from  returning  to  their  homes  when  they  them- 
selves judged  it  safe  to  return.     It  appears  that  most  people  evacuated 
assuming  that  they  could  return  whenever  they  themselves  decided  to. 
When  their  return  attempts  were  frustrated  by  civil  defense  police 
and  sheriff's  deputies,  their  reactions  indicated  that  they  did  not 
accept  the  right  of  these  people  to  prevent  them  from  returning.     From 
their  behavior,  it  was  obvious  that  some  individuals  regarded  their 
enforced  evacuation  as  a  usurpation  of  power  by  the  authorities  and 
as  an  invasion  of  rights. 

It  was  further  apparent  that  civil  defense  officials  were  taken 
by  surprise  by  the  violent  reaction  of  the  people  at  not  being  allowed 
to  return  to  their  homes.     Civil  defense  planning  had  anticipated  the 
problems  of  getting  people  out  of  the  danger  area,  but  had  not  antici- 
pated the  problem  of  keeping  them  out  until  the  danger  subsided.     A 
complicating  factor  was  involved  in  the  dispute  between  civil  defense 
and  the  public.     In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  hurricane  blew  itself  out 
over  Texas  on  Sunday,  there  was  very  little  change  in  the  weather  on 
the  Cameron  Parish  coast  until  Wednesday.     On  Monday  and  Tuesday 
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the  wind  blew  as  hard  as  it  did  at  the  height  of  the  storm,  approxi- 
mately 50  to  70  miles  per  hour,   and  the  water  remained  high.     After 
Sunday,  however,  persistent  radio  and  television  reports  were  that 
the  storm  was  finally  over.     This  meant,  of  course,  that  civil  defense 
decisions  not  to  permit  the  people  to  return  seemed  to  be  at  variance 
with  reports  received  over  the  mass  media  by  evacuees. 

It  is  known  that  despite  vigorous  efforts  to  maintain  evacuation 
by  the  use  of  roadblocks,   some  men  were  able  to  visit  the  Lower 
Cameron  area  and  returned  with  reports  of  minimum  danger.     These 
reports  may  have  spread  quite  widely  through  the  evacuee  population 
and  added  to  the  dissatisfaction. 

The  behavior  of  some  people  during  this  crisis  can  be  partially 
understood  in  light  of  the  Hurricane  Audrey  experience.     Public 
officials  had  been  criticized  for  their  behavior  during  the  warning  and 
impact  phases  of  that  disaster.     Some,  no  doubt,  felt  that  they  were 
blamed  unjustly  for  what  had  happened  to  them.     Their  behavior  at 
the  time  of  Carla  was  designed  to  forestall  such  criticism.     Any  risk 
of  accident  or  danger  to  health,  no  matter  how  small,   seemed  too 
great  to  take.     To  the  people,  the  prospect  of  losing  their  homes 
again— for  which  many  were  already  in  debt  as  a  result  of  Audrey- 
was  grim  indeed.     This  led  many  to  be  overly  anxious  about  returning 
to  find  out  how  their  property  had  fared  in  Carla.     It  seems  safe  to  say 
that  without  the  previous  experience  with  Audrey  there  would  not  have 
been  evacuation  to  begin  with— and  furthermore  without  it  there  would 
not  have  been  the  concern  of  public  officials  about  keeping  people  out 
of  the  disaster  area  until  it  was  absolutely  safe  to  return.     Without 
the  Audrey  experience,  the  anxiety  of  people  over  property  loss 
probably  would  not  have  taken  the  same  form  or  intensity. 

The  crisis  over  the  return  of  evacuees  appears  to  have  been 
partially  the  result  of  the  usual  problem  of  communication  which  arises 
under  conditions  of  evacuation.     There  are  three  aspects  to  this  problem. 
The  first  involves  the  lack  of  adequate  means  of  securing  information 
concerning  the  situation  in  the  impact  area.     This  is  commonly  found 
in  major  natural  disasters,   and  may  be  anticipated  in  a  thermonuclear 
attack.     Disasters  disrupt  communications  channels  and  facilities, 
making  it  both  difficult  and  hazardous  to  carry  out  useful  reconnaissance 
activities  in  the  area.     Aggravating  this  inevitable  characteristic  of 
disaster  situations  is  the  fact  that  disaster- oriented  organizations  are 
geared  to  evacuation,   rescue,  and  rehabilitation,  but  they  are  not 
geared  to  keeping  up  with  what  is  happening  during  the  actual  impact 
phase  of  a  disaster.     This  was  well  illustrated  in  both  Audrey  and 
Carla.     In  Audrey,  it  was  well  over  a  week  before  even  a  crude  esti- 
mate of  conditions  in  the  entire  disaster  area  was  gained,   and  this 
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was  very  superficial  information  secured  by  a  quick  reconnaissance 
trip  through  the  area  by  certain  public  officials. 

During  Carla  only  the  sketchiest  information  was  available  to 
civil  defense  officials  until  as  late  as  Monday,  four  days  after  initial 
evacuation.     There  were  sporadic  reports  from  the  courthouse  about 
conditions  in  the  town  of  Cameron  and  from  the  man  who  remained 
on  Grand  Chenier.     Otherwise  conditions  were  not  clearly  known. 
What  information  is  obtained  about  conditions  in  the  impact  zone  usually 
is  highly  general  and  suited  to  the  uses  of  bureaucratic  organizations 
which  collect  it  and  to  the  public  at  large,  but  not  to  the  needs  of  indi- 
vidual disaster  victims.     Information  assembled  by  disaster  relief 
organizations  is  apt  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  permit  them  to  pre- 
pare for  the  post-disaster  situation.     While  civil  defense,  the  Red 
Cross,  the  power  and  light  companies,  the  highway  department,  etc. 
busy  themselves  finding  out  how  many  power  lines  are  down,  how 
many  houses  are  destroyed,  and  what  roads  and  bridges  have  been 
damaged,  the  evacuee  or  disaster  victim  wants  to  know  what  has 
happened  to  his  specific  house  or  to  his  particular  friends,  neighbors, 
or  relatives.     Generalities  produce  anxiety  in  the  evacuee,  since  he 
does  not  know  whether  they  apply  to  him  or  not. 

The  difficulty  of  securing  accurate  and  specific  information 
about  the  conditions  in  the  evacuated  area  springs  from  the  nature  of 
disaster  itself  and  from  the  nature  of  organizations  that  deal  with  it. 
These  organizations  seek  information  which  fits  their  needs.     This 
same  information  may  not  fit  the  needs  of  evacuees  at  all.     It  may 
even  produce  a  greater  demand  for  specific  information  than  would 
have  existed  without  it  and,  if  it  results  in  generally  bad  news,   it  is 
almost  certain  to  raise  the  anxiety  level  of  evacuees. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  communications  problem  springs  from 
the  nature  of  evacuation.     Under  conditions  of  evacuation  people  living 
in  the  disaster  area  are  scattered  over  the  countryside  in  various 
parts  of  the  shelter  area.     The  whereabouts  of  many  are  unknown  even 
to  their  neighbors  and  families.     The  normal  interpersonal  communi- 
cations network  is  broken  and  the  usual  communications  patterns  are 
disrupted.     This  is  true  in  a  natural  disaster,   but  would  be  even  more 
pronounced  in  a  nuclear  attack,  when  ever  the  mass  media  might  be 
inoperative.     The  problem  of  how  to  spread  information  to  people  in 
shelters  becomes  acute.     Only  the  most  general  information  can  be 
disseminated  because  it  must  flow  over  the  mass  media  or  from  some 
communications  center  to  evacuation  shelters.     In  this  latter  case 
communiques  may  be  issued,  but  they  can  contain  only  the  most 
general  information. 
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The  individual  evacuee's  need  for  specific  information  is  not 
served  by  such  means.     A  serious  information  vacuum  is  almost 
inevitable  under  present  methods  of  disseminating  information.     Such 
a  vacuum  is  favorable  to  (1)  the  substitution  of  rumor  for  fact,   (2) 
heightened  anxiety  on  the  part  of  evacuees,   and  (3)  morale  problems 
in  mass  shelters.     It  also  tends  to  motivate  people  to  leave  the  shelter 
to  seek  specific  information  about  their  own  personal  world  and  their 
own  personal  disaster. 

An  old  man  was  quoted  in  the  newspaper  at  the  time  of  Carla  as 
saying,  "They  keep  telling  what  happened  in  Galveston  and  Corpus 
Christi  and  Freeport  but  what  I  want  to  know  is  what  about  Cook's 
Corners.  That's  where  I  live.  No  one  will  tell  me  what  happened 
there.  "  This  reaction  illustrates  well  the  information  problem  as 
perceived  by  evacuees. 

The  third  aspect  of  the  information  problem  stems  from  the 
nature  of  the  free-enterprise  system  of  operating  the  mass  media. 
News  and  weather  reporters  in  such  situations  have  a  "field  day" 
trying  to  outdo  each  other  in  reporting  the  disaster.     All  too  often 
such  reporters  are  untrained  observers  whose  interest  is  in  presenting 
an  interesting,   sensational  story  with  so-called  "human  interest.  " 
Their  orientation  is  to  the  public  at  large.     They  are  usually  speaking, 
not  to  disaster  victims,  but  to  the  outside  world,  and  are  little  aware 
of  the  fact  that  their  every  word  is  being  carefully  evaluated  by 
evacuees  who  are  hungry  for  information  about  their  homes  and 
families.     The  most  inaccurate  reports  are  often  given  equal  emphasis 
with  the  accurate  ones.     Furthermore,  they  are  frequently  based  on 
rumor  and  hearsay  rather  than  actual  observation  of  conditions. 

This  problem  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  information  eman- 
ating from  responsible  officials  is  competing  with  information  emanating 
from  "eye  witnesses,"  "reporters,"  and  "news  analysts.  "    The 
evacuee  must  discriminate  among  various  bits  and  pieces  of  informa- 
tion, identify  the  accurate,  and  discard  the  inaccurate.     This  of 
course,   is  a  big  order—one  which  cannot  be  met  even  by  the  most 
sophisticated. 

On  the  basis  of  this  discussion  it  is  hypothesized  that  under 
evacuation  conditions,  or  when  people  are  placed  in  shelters  because 
of  a  threatened  or  actual  natural  or  nuclear  disaster,  their  willingness 
to  remain  will  be  in  direct  relation  to  the  (a)  accuracy,   (b)  complete- 
ness, and  (c)  correctness  of  information  about  conditions  in  the  dis- 
aster area.     Similarly,  attempts  to  leave  the  shelter  or  to  return  to 
the  disaster  area  will  be  in  inverse  relationship  to  the  accuracy, 
completeness,  and  specificity  of  information  available. 
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The  Carla  experience  for  the  people  of  Cameron  was  not  an 
actual  disaster.     Property  damage  was  comparatively  low  and  there 
was  no  loss  of  life.     High  water  did  enter  some  of  the  houses  and 
business  establishments  of  the  area,  but  at  no  time  was  the  situation 
such  that  had  evacuation  not  taken  place,  lives  would  have  been  almost 
certainly  lost.     The  same  behavior,  in  other  words,  which  was  engaged 
in  during  Hurricane  Audrey  and  which  then  cost  many  lives  would  in 
all  probability  not  have  resulted  in  any  loss  of  life  during  Carla. 

Because  this  is  true,  to  many  Cameron  Parish  residents  the 
Carla  experience  was  much  like  experiencing  a  false  warning.     When 
it  was  learned  that  things  were  really  not  so  bad  back  in  Lower  Cam- 
eron as  they  originally  believed,  resentment  about  being  prevented 
from  returning  intensified.     It  also  probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
some  evacuees  reacted  to  the  experience  by  saying  they  would  never 
again  be  induced  to  leave. 

Even  though  the  above  is  true,   it  should  be  remembered  that 
for  several  days  during  which  evacuation  was  complete,   it  appeared 
quite  likely  that  the  full  force  of  the  storm  would  strike  the  Cameron 
area.     Also  to  be  remembered  are  the  false  reports  that  were  dis- 
seminated, over-estimating  the  amount  of  danger  actually  present 
and  the  amount  of  damage  actually  done.     It  is  possible  that  the  anxiety 
produced  by  these  false  reports  and  the  frustration  experienced  over 
having  return  attempts  blocked  were  turned  into  resentment  against 
the  authorities  when  the  true  situation  was  discovered.     It  is  almost 
certain  that  the  reactions  of  people  would  have  been  quite  different  to 
being  kept  out  of  the  area  if  the  impact  of  the  storm  had  been  all  that 
was  expected  when  the  people  were  evacuated. 

Another  lesson  was  learned  through  observing  Carla.     In  retro- 
spect, this  same  lesson  applies  to  Audrey,   but  in  a  different  way.     In 
order  to  analyze  this  lesson  it  is  necessary  to  set  up  some  concepts 
for  dealing  with  community  power  structure.     In  doing  this  the  work 
of  Floyd  Hunter  will  be  heavily  relied  upon. 

It  can  be  hypothesized  that  every  community  has  what  might  be 
called  active  and  latent  power  structures.     The  active  power  structure 
consists  of  those  persons  who  hold  positions  of  power  and  influence  in 
the  community  and  who  normally  exercise  such  power  in  the  day-to- 
day affairs  of  the  community.     This  structure  is  made  up  of  the  nominal 
leaders  of  the  community,  those  who  are  immediately  visible  in  exer- 
cising leadership  day  by  day.     Besides  this  structure,  however,  there 
is  what  might  be  called  a  "latent  power  structure.  "    This  structure 
consists  of  people  who  are  capable  of  exercising  leadership— individuals 
whom  people  will  follow  or  who  have  the  potential  power  for  various 
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reasons  to  coerce  or  to  otherwise  induce  people  to  do  their  bidding. 
These  people  are  not  necessarily  the  same  ones  who  are  called  "first 
level  leaders"  by  Floyd  Hunter,   although  some  of  them  might  fall  in 
this  category  (Hunter,    1953).     Instead,  they  are  persons  who  normally 
do  not  run  the  affairs  of  the  community  but  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  could  exert  great  influence  if  they  became  active  in  any  given 
cause. 

From  time  to  time  these  latent  leaders  actually  exercise  an 
influence  over  community  affairs  in  an  informal  way.     When  this 
happens  they  may  work  with  the  nominal  leaders  or  they  may  work 
against  them,  depending  on  the  situation. 

In  times  of  crisis  in  the  community  it  is  most  likely  that  these 
latent  leaders  will  take  an  active  role  in  community  affairs.     The 
greater  the  crisis  and  the  more  general  its  effects  on  the  community, 
the  more  likely  this  is  to  occur.     In  natural  disasters  which  affect 
whole  communities  it  is  inevitable  that  these  people  become  active. 
This  is  especially  true  if  the  nominal  power  structure  is  not  capable 
of  handling  the  situation. 

It  is  also  true  that  such  latent  leaders  may  have  potentially 
greater  influence  over  people  in  the  community  than  those  in  the 
nominal  power  structure.     For  example,   an  extremely  wealthy  man 
on  whom  a  large  number  of  people  depend  for  a  living  may  be  one  of 
these  latent  leaders  if  he  refrains  from  using  his  potential  power  most 
of  the  time.     When  a  crisis  occurs  he  might  for  various  reasons 
employ  his  influence.     When  he  does,   it  may  turn  out  that  he  has 
greater  power  than  anyone  in  the  nominal  power  structure. 

Such  latent  leaders  may  be  content  to  sit  back  and  let  nominal 
leaders  run  things  under  normal  conditions,  but  if  a  crisis  arises 
which  affects  the  whole  community,  it  is  highly  likely  that  they  will 
use  at  least  a  portion  of  their  potential  power  to  influence  the  course 
of  events. 

This  seems  to  have  been  exactly  what  happened  in  Cameron 
Parish  in  both  Hurricane  Audrey  and  Hurricane  Carla.     The  nominal 
power  structure  consisting  of  the  elected  or  appointed  officials  of  the 
area  in  both  cases  experienced  difficulty  in  handling  the  crisis,   and 
certain  "informal"  or  "latent"  leaders  emerged  and  took  over  the 
operation  temporarily.     When  the  crisis  subsided,  power  was  restored 
to  the  nominal  power  structure  and  the  informal  leaders  became  latent 
again. 
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A  few  words  are  in  order  at  this  point  about  civil  defense  and 
community  power  structure.     Civil  defense  is  normally  a  voluntary 
organization  at  the  local  level.     In  most  places  it  is  made  up  of  people 
who  hold  other  jobs  and  devote  part  of  their  time  to  civil  defense 
activities.     This  was  true  in  Cameron  Parish  at  the  time  of  Carla. 
Positions  in  civil  defense  at  the  local  level  do  not  carry  a  high  level 
of  prestige,  nor  are  they  normally  perceived  as  involving  any  great 
power  potential.     As  a  consequence,  persons  who  are  appointed  to 
civil  defense  directorships  or  other  important  jobs  are  not  always  the 
most  influential  or  powerful  people  in  either  the  latent  or  the  nominal 
power  structure. 

In  Cameron  Parish,  for  example,  the  director  held  an  appointed 
political  office  and  operated  a  business,  doing  his  civil  defense  work 
on  the  side.     He  happened  to  be  a  man  of  some  political  influence  in 
the  community,  but  was  far  from  being  the  most  influential.     His  paid 
assistant  director  was  normally  employed  in  the  schools  and  did  civil 
defense  work  during  the  summer  and  after  hours.     This  was  true  all 
of  the  way  down  the  line,  with  some  striking  exceptions.     Under  the 
civil  defense  director  was  the  sheriff,  the  director  of  civil  defense 
police.     As  pointed  out  in  Chapter  2,   in  Louisiana  the  sheriff  of  a 
rural  parish  is  the  single  most  powerful  member  of  the  nominal  power 
structure.     Another  anomaly  existed.     As  an  elected  official,  the 
sheriff  was  a  member  of  the  advisory  board.     This  made  him  at  the 
same  time  a  superior  of  and  a  subordinate  to  the  civil  defense  director. 
Also  included  as  subordinates  of  the  civil  defense  director  were  certain 
individuals  who  were  potentially  powerful  latent  leaders.     During  the 
Hurricane  Audrey  experience,   some  had  demonstrated  ability  to  wield 
great  influence  over  people,  possibly  to  an  even  greater  extent  than 
the  director  and  assistant  director. 

The  events  in  Hurricane  Carla  may  be  interpreted  in  light  of 
these  facts  about  civil  defense  organization.     For  example,  the  sheriff's 
behavior  in  changing  the  decisions  of  civil  defense  officials  may  be 
interpreted  in  light  of  his  anomalous  position  in  the  organization. 
During  non-crisis  periods,  he  was  the  most  powerful  man  in  parish 
politics.     Now,  however,  being  isolated  in  the  courthouse  in  Cameron 
away  from  the  place  where  decisions  were  being  made,  while  the  rest 
of  the  people  were  in  Lake  Charles,  he  was  in  effect  abdicating  his 
power  to  civil  defense.     In  order  to  maintain  his  position  he  may  have 
felt  it  necessary  to  demonstrate  that  he  was  still  in  control.     When  it 
is  further  recognized  that  a  sheriff  in  western  society  has  always 
been  charged  with  responsibility  for  public  safety,  his  situation 
becomes  clearer. 
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When  operation  of  civil  defense  threatened  to  break  down  over 
the  developing  conflict  between  the  sheriff  and  civil  defense,  with  the 
people  being  aroused  against  both,   several  of  the  nominal  leaders  who 
had  more  minor  roles  in  civil  defense  took  over  temporarily  and 
smoothed  over  the  situation. 

There  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  here  for  all  voluntary  organiza- 
tions, but  especially  for  civil  defense.     Such  organizations  cannot 
successfully  turn  the  normal  power  structure  of  a  community  upside 
down  and  place  people  who  are  normally  subordinate  to  others  over 
them  in  the  voluntary  organization.     Unless  the  same  relative  "line 
of  command"  is  maintained  during  crisis  that  is  maintained  during 
normal  times,  the  organization  will  be  disrupted  by  a  conflict  over 
control  when  a  crisis  occurs.     For  this  reason  disaster-oriented 
organizations  which  anticipate  dealing  with  almost  total  disasters 
affecting  entire  communities  must  include  not  just  those  who  have  the 
time  or  inclination,  or  who  are  ordered  to  participate  by  more  power- 
ful people,  but  also  these  people  with  the  real  power  in  both  the  nomi- 
nal and  latent  power  structure.     Furthermore,  these  people  should 
occupy  positions  commensurate  with  their  power  in  everyday  affairs. 

In  minor  disasters,   such  as  tornadoes  or  fires  or  floods  that 
affect  only  a  small  segment  of  a  community,  the  above  problems  do 
not  necessarily  apply.     It  is  in  the  "community- size"  disaster  in  which 
a  whole  functioning  social  system  is  affected  that  they  are  apt  to  show 
up. 
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CHAPTER  8 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR  FUTURE  RESEARCH 


A  major  objective  of  this  research  was  to  develop  through 
experience  with  a  concrete  case  a  theoretical  model  for  studying  the 
long-range  effects  of  disasters  on  social  systems.     Another  objective 
was  to  test  a  number  of  hypotheses  drawn  from  previous  studies, 
using  Hurricane  Audrey  data.     In  this  final  chapter  these  objectives 
will  be  accomplished  first  by  presenting  a  tentative  model  for  longi- 
tudinal research  on  disasters,  and  then  by  relating  the  various  hypoth- 
eses discussed  above  to  it.     In  relating  the  hypotheses  to  the  model 
conclusions  will  be  presented  concerning  their  validity. 


Model  for  Longitudinal  Study  of  Disasters 

In  dealing  with  the  long-run  effects  of  a  natural  disaster  on  a 
social  system,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  some  form  of  time  phase 
model  such  as  that  developed  in  earlier  disaster  studies  (Wallace, 
1956).     This  model  must  be  related  to  the  social  system  concept  in 
order  to  conceive  of  a  system  of  causative  sequences.     To  do  this  it 
is  necessary  to  postulate  various  structural  conditions  existing  in 
the  social  system  at  different  times. 

For  the  time  being  it  will  be  useful  to  deal  with  only  three  seg- 
ments of  time— the  pre-disaster  period,  the  disaster  period,  and  the 
post-disaster  period  (Carr,   1932).     In  terms  of  the  time  phase  model 
used  by  Wallace,  the  pre-disaster  period  ends  when  the  warning  phase 
begins.     The  disaster  period  begins  with  the  warning  phase  and  extends 
through  the  threat,  impact,  rescue  and  evacuation,  and  rehabilitation 
phases.     The  post-disaster  period  begins  after  rehabilitation  efforts 
are  complete  and  extends  indefinitely  into  the  future.     Given  these 
three  segments  of  time,  how  is  the  social  system  to  be  visualized  at 
different  points  along  the  time  scale? 

During  the  pre-disaster  period  it  is  necessary  to  visualize  the 
social  system  as  it  was  prior  to  the  entrance  of  the  disaster  as  a 
factor  affecting  the  system.     Wallace  (1956)  has  suggested  that  the 
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system  be  visualized  in  terms  of  a  steady  state  prior  to  impact.     This 
steady  state  does  not  mean  that  the  system  is  necessarily  in  equilibrium 
or  unchanging,  but  rather  that,  compared  to  the  situation  after  impact, 
it  is  functioning  undisturbed  by  disaster.     Obviously  a  disaster  may 
strike  unstable  and  disorganized  systems  as  well  as  stable  and  organ- 
ized ones.     Likewise,   it  may  strike  a  system  which  is  already  changing 
rapidly  as  well  as  one  which  is  relatively  static.     The  steady  state  of 
the  pre-disaster  period  is  steady  only  in  the  sense  that  disaster  is  not 
a  factor  operative  on  or  in  the  system  at  that  time. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  all  systems  must  have  a 
structure  or  organization.     They  must  display  regularities  in  function- 
ing and  patterning  in  the  behavior  of  their  members  to  be  called  sys- 
tems.    To  describe  the  steady  state  prior  to  disaster,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  describe  this  regularity  and  structure,   and  also  to  des- 
cribe the  changes  which  are  taking  place  and  the  disorganization  and 
conflict  which  are  present.     If  the  ultimate  purpose  is  to  study  disaster- 
produced  change,  a  reduction  in  disorganization,  a  slowing  down  or 
speeding  up  of  already  occurring  change,  as  well  as  a  restructuring 
of  the  system  would  constitute  change. 

The  state  of  the  social  system  during  the  second  time  segment, 
the  disaster  period,   is  seen  as  one  of  relatively  greater  disruption 
and  disorganization  than  during  the  pre-disaster  period.     In  other 
words,  in  the  pre-disaster  period  the  system  exhibits  a  certain  degree 
of  organization  or  regularity  in  its  functioning.     This  may  be  high  or 
low  as  compared  to  other  such  systems.     When  a  disaster  occurs, 
the  organization  and  regularity  in  functioning  are  disrupted.     The 
degree  of  disruption  depends  on  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster,   and 
the  organization  and  stability  of  the  system  it  strikes. 

Students  of  disaster  usually  conceive  of  the  social  system  as 
undergoing  a  series  of  transformations  which  are  cyclical  or  circular 
in  nature.     The  steady  state  is  first  mildly  disrupted  by  warning,  then 
more  disrupted  by  threat,   and  finally  destroyed  by  impact.     Then  a 
new  steady  state  starts  to  take  form,   at  first  gradually  with  rescue 
and  evacuation,  then  more  rapidly  and  markedly  with  rehabilitation, 
until  a  new  steady  state  is  achieved  when  rehabilitation  is  complete. 
As  Sjoberg  (1962)  notes,   it  has  seemed  axiomatic  to  students  of  dis- 
aster that  the  new  steady  state  will  be  different  from  the  original  pre- 
disaster  steady  state.     Hence  it  is  hypothesized  that  the  disaster  agent 
will  have  produced  social  change.     "Social  change,  "  then  is  defined 
as  the  difference  between  the  new  and  old  steady  state. 

Such  a  simple  statement  of  the  relationship  of  disaster  to  change, 
however,  is  useless  unless  the  mechanisms  which  intervene  between 
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the  disaster,  the  independent  variable,  and  change,  the  dependent 
variable,  are  understood.     It  is  well  to  know  if  change  does  occur  or 
not,  but  the  really  important  scientific  question  is  how  change  occurs. 
To  answer  this  question  it  is  necessary  to  conceive  of  how  the  social 
system  reacts  to  the  stress  placed  on  it  by  the  disaster  agent. 

This  necessitates  taking  a  point  of  view  toward  the  social  system 
which  explains  how  the  system  normally  functions.     In  taking  such  a 
point  of  view  it  is  possible  to  identify  certain  intervening  variables 
which  can  be  used  in  explaining  the  mechanisms  of  change.     Such  a 
scheme  is  proposed  below.     It  is  adapted  from  the  work  of  Sorokin, 
Parsons,   Loomis,  and  other  system  theorists,  but  represents  a 
slightly  different  approach  than  that  used  elsewhere. 

For  present  purposes  a  social  system  may  be  defined  as  a 
complex  organization  of  acting  individuals,  groups,  and  multigroup 
organizations  which  display  regularity  in  behavior  and  functioning. 
In  other  words,  it  comprises  a  complex  system  of  organized  human 
behavior.     One  task  of  the  social  scientist  is  to  account  for  the  observed 
organization  or  regularity  found  in  such  systems.     He  seeks  the  causes 
of  the  patterning,   repetitiveness,  or  regularity  observed  in  the  behavior 
of  human  beings  and  their  societies.     In  terms  of  this  research  the 
"organization"  or  "regularity"  in  the  system  is  synonymous  with  the 
steady  state  referred  to  above.     When  it  is  said  that  explanations  are 
sought  for  the  source  of  regularity,  it  is  also  acknowledged  that 
explanations  are  being  sought  for  the  steady  state,  both  pre-disaster 
and  post-disaster.     If  explanations  are  carried  through  from  the  pre- 
to  the  post-disaster  system,  then  understanding  of  the  mechanisms 
of  change  will  be  attained,   since  the  difference  between  the  old  and 
the  new  regularity  is  by  definition  social  change. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  outline  a  simple  model  that  can  be  used 
in  accounting  for  the  regularities  observed  in  a  social  system  so  that 
this  model  may  be  extended  to  encompass  a  disaster  situation.     Figure 
8-1  is  presented  as  a  graphic  representation  of  such  a  model. 

In  this  diagram  the  regularity  observed  in  the  functioning  of  a 
real  social  system  is  taken  as  the  dependent  variable.     The  term 
regularity  refers  to  all  those  repetitive,   structured,  or  organized 
aspects  of  real  behavior  which  may  be  observed  in  the  system.     At 
the  lowest  level  of  abstraction  this  regularity  consists  of  organized 
and  repetitive  human  behavior.     At  the  highest  level  it  represents  the 
organization  of  this  behavior  into  complex  behavior  systems  such  as 
groups,  organizations,   institutions,  and  communities.     This  complex 
manifestation  of  organized  human  social  behavior  is  called  the  social 
system. 
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External     Conditions    to    the    System,  physical,  social,  biologicol   [ 

Figure  8-1.     Groups  of  Variables  Related  to  the  Maintenance  of 
Organized  Human  Behavior 


The  questions  toward  which  this  model  is  directed  are:    How 
can  the  regularity  in  the  system  be  accounted  for?    What  causative 
factors  are  operative  which  may  explain  the  existence  of  regularity 
in  the  system  ? 

In  giving  a  theoretical  answer  to  this  question,  the  lead  of  the 
social  system  theorists  mentioned  above  has  been  followed.     It  is 
postulated  that  four  broad  groups  of  factors  which  are  interrelated 
as  a  system  of  factors  are  used  to  account  for  observed  regularities: 
(1)  sociocultural  structure,   (2)  personality,   (3)  situation,  and  (4) 
social  interaction  (Nix,   1960).     These  factors  and  their  relationship 
to  regularity  in  the  social  system  are  described  below. 

1.     Sociocultural  Structure:    This  factor  is  essentially  normative 
in  character.     It  contains  the  culture  and  ideal  social  structure  of  the 
system.     Here  are  placed  the  ideal  conceptions  of  how  people  ought  to 
behave,  feel,  think,  be  grouped  into  groups  and  complex  systems, 
etc.     It  contains  the  values,  beliefs,  norms,  and  patterns  of  grouping 
which  are  part  of  the  culture  of  the  system  (Williams,   1951). 

The  ideal  social  structure  is  conceived  of  in  terms  of  norms, 
which  are  organized  into  roles,  which  are  in  turn  organized  into  posi- 
tions, these  latter  being  combined  into  groups  and  multigroup  struc- 
tures.    This  factor  consists  of  ideal  behavior  patterns  which  may  be 
discussed  in  terms  of  roles  and  role  structure  as  conceptualized  by 
Bates  (1956,   1957,   1960). 
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The  sociocultural  structure  factor  accounts  for  a  certain  amount 
of  the  regularity  or  organization  found  in  human  behavior.     For 
example,  the  fact  that  most  mothers  perform  certain  behavior  toward 
their  children  in  a  given  social  system  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
existence  of  certain  norms  which  define  in  ideal  terms  the  mother's 
role  toward  her  children. 

2.  Personality:    In  this  model  all  factors  which  are  related  to 
the  individual  and  to  individual  variation  are  part  of  the  personality 
factor.     This  would  include  the  biological  and  psychological  endowment 
of  the  individual  as  well  as  his  conditioning  by  experience.     It  would 
also  include  individual  variation  in  the  internalization  of  norms,  or 
the  sociocultural  structure.     The  sociocultural  factor  in  a  sense  is  an 
abstraction  from  the  personality  factor  insofar  as  it  represents  the 
average  conception  of  the  norms  and  structure  of  society. 

3.  The  Situation:    Situational  factors  include  all  of  those  physical 
and  social  conditions  in  which  the  social  system  exists  and  to  which  it 
must  adjust.     The  situation  would  include  the  man-made  as  well  as  the 
natural  environment.     It  would  also  include  other  social  systems  which 
are  in  the  immediate  environment  of  the  social  system  under  study. 
Excluded  from  the  situation  would  be  external  conditions  which  are  not 
directly  acting  on  the  system  at  the  time  of  observation. 

4.  Social  Interaction  as  a  factor  includes  the  characteristics  of 
the  communications  process  itself  and  of  the  social  control  process. 
It  does  not  include  the  reciprocal  norms  which  call  for  interaction, 
but  only  interaction  itself,  divorced  from  personality  and  sociocultural 
structure.     Interaction  is  seen  as  an  intervening  variable  because  it 

is  through  interaction  that  the  independent  variables  of  cultural  struc- 
ture, personality,  and  situation  are  brought  together.     Each  of  these 
four  factors  acts  as  a  variable  in  determining  human  behavior.     Each 
may  be  used  to  account  for  observed  regularities  in  such  behavior  and 
also  to  make  comprehensive  patterns  of  variability  in  behavior. 

In  a  sense  it  can  be  said  that  the  previous  diagram  gives  a 
graphic  representation  of  the  social  system  if  it  is  understood  that 
each  factor  has  an  internal  structure  and  that  these  structures  are 
interrelated  with  each  other  in  a  system  of  factors. 

Now  that  the  basic  outline  of  the  factors  involved  in  the  social 
system  has  been  presented,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  and  fit  this 
conception  into  a  time  phase  model  for  studying  social  change  in 
response  to  disasters.     The  following  diagram  will  serve  as  a  basis 
for  discussion. 
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Figure  8-2.     The  Time  Sequence  of  Disasters 


In  the  above  diagram  each  box  is  understood  to  contain  the 
system  of  factors  outlined  above.     The  symbols  TI,  T2,  TS,  etc. 
represent  Time  1,   Time  2,  Time  3,   and  so  forth.     Above  each  box 
is  shown  the  external  input  into  the  system  at  that  point  in  time,  and 
below  it  the  terminology  used  by  Wallace.     According  to  what  has  been 
said  above,  at  T^  the  sociocultural  structure  is  organized  in  a  certain 
way.     It  may  be  changing  and  it  may  lack  integration,  but  nevertheless 
it  is  said  to  exist  in  a  "steady  state.  "    Likewise,  the  personalities  of 
individuals  have  certain  organizations  or  structures.     These  likewise 
may  be  changing  or  disorganized,  but  for  purposes  of  study  are  visu- 
alized as  being  in  a  steady  state.     Similarly  a  certain  physical  and 
social  situation  exists  and  certain  interaction  patterns  are  present. 
All  of  these  factors  combine  to  produce  observable  regularities  in 
organized  human  behavior. 

At  T2  the  warning  of  a  possible  disaster  is  fed  into  the  system. 
This  sets  off  certain  changes  which  may  be  only  temporary  or  may  be 
permanent  in  the  organized  behavior  of  people.     For  example,  in  the 
sociocultural  variable  certain  norms  and  roles  may  become  active  as 
determinants  of  behavior  and  others  may  be  dropped.     In  the  personality 
factor,  persons  begin  to  react  in  terms  of  their  perception  of  the  warn- 
ing.    Some,  for  example,  may  experience  heightened  anxiety,  others 
a  sense  of  excitement.     The  situation  becomes  altered  to  deal  with  the 
threat  or  with  impact.     As  a  consequence  behavior  is  altered  in  the 
system. 

At  Tg  the  disaster  agent  strikes.     The  effects  on  the  social  sys- 
tem, of  course,  will  vary  with  the  seriousness  of  the  blow.     For  preset 
purposes  it  is  useful  to  assume  a  major  disaster  which  disrupts  the 
entire  social  system.     Under  this  assumption  the  impact  destroys 
much  of  the  situation  in  which  the  system  exists,  disrupts  interaction 
almost  completely,  destroys  people— thus  eliminating  personalities 
from  the  system—and  places  others  under  extreme  stress.     Although 
the  sociocultural  factor  may  still  exist,  it  cannot  operate  as  a  factor 
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to  organize  behavior  in  the  pre- impact  sense,  because  the  situation 
and  interaction  have  been  disrupted.     Nevertheless,   all  factors  con- 
tinue to  function  even  at  the  height  of  impact  insofar  as  organized 
groups  of  people  go  through  the  experience  together. 

During  T^  the  processes  of  rehabilitation  begin  to  function.    Some 
of  these  grow  out  of  the  remnants  of  the  social  system  itself  and  others 
grow  out  of  the  external  environment  of  the  system.     These  latter  pro- 
cesses are  set  in  motion  by  the  relief  agencies  which  converge  on  the 
stricken  social  system  to  help  restore  it.     These  outside  agencies 
introduce  a  new  factor  into  the  social  system  and  set  up  a  new  impact 
on  it  which  is  quite  different  from  the  impact  of  the  disaster  agent. 
Gradually,  through  an  interaction  of  the  external  rehabilitation  system 
and  the  stricken  system,  order  and  regularity  are  restored  so  that  at 
T§  a  new  steady  state  is  achieved. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  difference  between  the  Social  System 
TI  and  the  Social  System  T5  constitutes  social  change.     The  above 
diagram  (Figure  8-2)  shows  three  factors  which  are  introduced  from 
outside  the  system  and  which  produce  at  least  temporary  change— the 
warning,  the  disaster  agent,  and  the  rehabilitation  system.     If  dis- 
asters produce  change,  the  change  has  to  be  seen  as  originating  in 
these  new  inputs  into  a  system  which  was  in  a  steady  state  prior  to 
their  introduction. 

This  statement  of  how  the  various  parts  of  the  system  react  to 
the  various  inputs  is  merely  descriptive.     It  does  not  offer  any  explan- 
ation of  how  a  disaster  produces  change.     In  order  to  answer  that 
question,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  some  new  concepts  that  identify 
intervening  variables  which  may  be  used  to  account  for  change. 

The  clue  as  to  what  kinds  of  variables  are  needed  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  disasters  place  social  systems  under  stress.     It  can  be  argued 
that  it  is  the  stress  which  induces  change  and  not  the  disaster  itself. 
The  impact  of  the  disaster  agent  and  of  the  rehabilitation  system  places 
the  social  system  under  stress.     In  the  process  of  eliminating  or 
reducing  stress  the  system  is  altered  or  changed.     If  this  is  a  valid 
position,  then  it  is  necessary  to  define  what  is  meant  by  stress  and 
to  identify  its  location  in  the  social  system  before  the  question  of  how 
change  occurs  can  be  answered. 

Since  it  is  a  social  system  which  is  under  stress,  then  stress 
must  be  defined  in  social-psychological  terms.     This  can  be  done  by 
using  the  model  offered  in  Figure  8-3.     In  that  model  there  are  listed 
four  groups  of  variables  which  are  seen  as  factors  relating  to  the 
organization  of  human  behavior  into  social  systems.     Each  one  of  these 
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variables  is  visualized  as  having  an  internal  organization  or  structure, 
Stress  may  be  seen,  therefore,  as  occurring  within  each  variable 
category  when  its  structure  is  disorganized  or  internally  inconsistent. 
Furthermore,   since  each  variable  relates  to  every  other  one,  and  in 
a  smoothly  functioning  social  system  is  adjusted  to  it,   stress  may 
occur  between  variables.     For  example,  the  sociocultural  variable 
may  become  inconsistent  with  the  personality  variable  or  with  the 
situational  variable  (Nix,   1960). 

In  Figure  8-3  the  boxes  on  the  left  show  the  four  variables  pre- 
sented in  Figure  8-1  and  the  type  of  stress  which  involves  an  internal 
disorganization  within  each  variable.     For  example,  when  such  incon- 
sistencies develop  in  the  sociocultural  structure  that  role  players  are 
expected  to  act  in  inconsistent,  conflicting,  or  illogical  ways,  the 
term  "role  conflict"  is  employed  to  denote  the  type  of  stress  present 
(Bates,   1962).     Personality  disorganization  or  conflict  is  shown  in  the 


Sociocultural   Structure 
Role  Conflict 


Personality 
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Personality  Disorganization 


Situation 
Crisis   or  Disaster 


Interaction 
Interpersonal  Conflict 


Sociocultural    Personality 
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Sociocultural    Situation 
Role  Frustration 


Sociocultural    Interaction 
Role  Non- reciprocity 


Figure  8-3.     Role  Stresses  and  Their  Sources 


second  box.     In  the  third  box  a  disorganized  situation  is  visualized. 
In  this  case  the  normal  structure  of  the  situation,  which  would  be 
composed  of  physical  and  social  objects,  would  be  disrupted.     The 
label  "crisis  situation"  or  "disaster  situation"  seems  appropriate  for 
this  type  of  primary  stress.     The  final  type  of  primary  stress  occurs 
in  the  interaction  factor  and  consists  of  interpersonal  or  social  conflict, 

Since  the  four  factors  comprise  an  interacting  system  of  factors, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  contents  of  one  may  get  out  of  adjustment  with 
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the  contents  of  the  others.     To  the  right  of  the  four  primary  factors 
are  shown  three  two-way  combinations  of  factors  along  with  a  label 
for  the  type  of  stress  involved.     In  the  first  of  these  boxes  is  shown 
stress  between  the  sociocultural  and  personality  factors  which  is 
labeled  "role  inadequacy,"1  (Barton,   1962).     This  consists  of  a  lack 
of  correspondence  between  role  requirements  and  personality  traits. 
In  the  second  box  is  found  role  frustration  which  is  a  lack  of  adjust- 
ment between  role  requirements  and  situational  conditions.     The  third 
box  contains  a  type  of  stress  not  heretofore  mentioned  called  role 
non- reciprocity.     This  occurs  when  roles  which  must  be  played  in 
interaction  do  not  contain  reciprocal  or  complementary  expectations. 
Form  and  Nosow  (1958),  in  their  chapter  on  "Disaster  Behavior  and 
Role  Conflict,"  anticipate  some  of  these  stress  concepts,  particularly 
role  inadequacy  and  frustration.     They  say,   "Intrapersonal  conflict 
is  defined  as  the  inability  of  a  person  to  act  decisively  in  a  situation 
demanding  decision.     The  consequences  may  be  feelings  of  anxiety, 
inadequacy,  and  frustration"  (pp.    92-110). 

Obviously,  other  types  of  stress  may  be  derived  from  this  model, 
For  example,  what  label  should  be  given  to  stress  between  personality 
and  situation  or  between  personality  and  interaction?    These  types  of 
stress  are  not  dealt  with  directly  in  this  report  and  therefore  are  not 
defined  at  present. 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  stress  concepts  are  stated  in  role 
theory  terms.     This  is  because  for  present  purposes  the  sociocultural 
structure  is  conceived  of  as  a  network  of  ideal  role  relationships.     It 
should  further  be  noted  that  the  hypotheses  stated  in  Chapter  1  may 
now  be  related  to  a  general  model  from  which  they  were  derived. 

Now  that  stress  concepts  have  been  defined  in  terms  of  the 
general  model  presented  in  Figure  8-1  of  this  chapter,  it  is  necessary 
to  relate  them  to  the  time-phase  model  presented  in  Figure  8-2.     The 
following  diagram  (Figure  8-4)  is  meant  to  accomplish  this. 

Figure  8-4  shows  three  types  of  change  sequences  in  the  social 
system.     The  first,   given  by  the  solid  line  at  the  left  which  connects 
the  various  boxes  representing  the  social  system,  is  change  which 
was  already  under  way  in  the  system  and  would  have  occurred  without 
a  disaster.     The  second  is  shown  by  the  vertical  dotted  line  connecting 
the  boxes  in  the  center  of  the  diagram.     This  represents  change  which 
is  directly  the  result  of  the  disaster  input,  for  example,  the  building 
of  new  houses,   schools,  and  public  buildings  where  old  ones  once 
stood.     The  third  is  shown  by  the  line  composed  of  dashes  which 


-'•Called  incompetence  by  Barton  (1962). 
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passes  from  the  disaster  input  box  to  the  "Disrupted  Social  System" 
box,  through  it  into  the  box  called  "Role  Stresses,"  and  from  there 
either  back  into  the  input  box  or  into  the  next  phase  of  the  social  sys- 
tem.    In  this  latter  case  social  change  is  visualized  as  a  response  to 
stresses  aroused  in  the  system  by  an  interaction  between  a  disaster 
input  and  a  former  state  of  the  social  system. 
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Figure  8-4.     Stress  Model  for  Disaster-Induced  Social  Change 
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In  this  case,  the  intent  is  to  show  social  change  as  being  the 
result  of  stresses  introduced  into  the  system  by  the  disaster  and 
rehabilitation  inputs.     At  T2~T3,  for  example,  the  warning  and  impact 
are  introduced  into  the  system.     They  initially  act  on  the  situation, 
creating  the  type  of  stress  called  "crisis"  or  "disaster.  "    This  sets 
up  other  stresses  in  the  system  such  as  role  frustration,  when  the 
playing  of  normal  roles  is  blocked,  role  conflict,  when  individuals 
are  faced  with  choosing  among  various  conflicting  role  expectations, 
and  role  inadequacy,  when  actors,  because  of  personality  traits, 
prove  unable  to  fulfill  disaster  roles.     Once  these  stresses  are  set 
in  motion,  they  form  the  background  for  the  rehabilitation  process. 
At  T4,  the  rehabilitation  inputs  are  fed  into  an  already  changing  sys- 
tem.    These  inputs  may  or  may  not  set  up  new  stresses  in  the  form 
of  role  conflict,  frustration,  inadequacy,  etc.  ,  depending  on  how 
rehabilitation  processes  are  carried  out  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
relate  to  the  system  affected  by  disaster. 

In  this  conceptualization,   role  stresses  are  used  conceptually 
as  mechanisms  which  produce  change.     The  reasoning  is  that  the  sys- 
tem changes  in  the  process  of  dealing  with  these  stresses.     In  elimi- 
nating stress,  new  role  definitions  may  be  created,  the  statuses  of 
groups  and  individuals  may  be  changed,  and  new  groups  and  organi- 
zations may  be  formed. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  among  the  various  change  sequences 
in  order  to  evaluate  the  net  effect  of  disaster  on  the  social  system. 
The  ultimate  changes  which  are  observed  in  the  system  are  a  result 
of  interaction  among  these  various  sequences.     The  diagram  in 
Figure  8-5  illustrates  this  point,  using  the  vector  concept. 

Vector  A  at  the  left  of  the  diagram  represents  change  already 
underway  in  the  steady  state  of  the  system.     If  no  other  factors  dis- 
turbed it,  the  system,  though  changing  in  the  Vector  A  direction, 
would  end  up  at  point  P-^.     However,  the  system  is  disturbed  by  the 
input  of  disaster  warning,  disaster  impact,   and  rehabilitation.     Each 
of  these  establishes  new  vectors  B,  C,  D.     These  new  vectors  are 
the  products  of  the  preceding  vector  and  the  new  force  factor  intro- 
duced into  the  system. 

Point  ?4  represents  the  position  finally  taken  by  the  system  after 
a  new  steady  state  is  reached.     The  net  disaster-caused  change  in  the 
system  may  be  measured  by  the  difference  between  Points  P^  and  P4. 
The  total  change  in  the  system  would  be  measured  by 

P-i     -    Po      4-      Po    -    Po      4-      PQ    "    P/1 
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Figure  8-5.     Vector  Diagram  of  Social  Change  in  Response  to  Disaster 


Although  this  analogy  is  obviously  over- simplified  and  too 
mechanistic  to  be  accurate  for  disaster-produced  change,   it  conveys 
the  basic  idea  desired,  namely,  that  the  final  form  that  the  social 
system  takes  is  a  result  of  three  kinds  of  change  processes:     (1)  pre- 
disaster-induced  change,   (2)  direct  disaster-produced  changes,  and 
(3)  indirect  disaster-produced  change  mediated  by  role  stresses. 

Before  going  on  to  summarize  the  results  of  this  study  in  terms 
of  this  model,  it  is  desirable  to  make  a  distinction  between  structural 
change  and  organizational  change  in  terms  of  the  model. 
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The  term  social  organization  refers  to  the  system  of  organized 
real  behavior  which  was  labeled  the  social  system  above.     In  other 
words,  social  organization  consists  of  patterned  or  structured  real 
behavior.     Furthermore,  with  respect  to  a  particular  system  it  implies 
an  existing  allocation  of  individuals  to  particular  definite  positions  and 
roles  in  the  system. 

In  contrast,   social  structure  or  sociocultural  structure  refers 
to  normative  patterns  rather  than  actual  behavior.     Social  structure 
consists  of  ideal  conceptions  of  how  idealized  actors  should  act.     It 
is  the  blueprint  of  social  organization  rather  than  organization  itself. 
The  contrast  may  be  understood  by  using  the  family  as  an  example. 
The  social  structure  of  the  family  or  family  system  in  Cameron  Parish 
consists  of  the  conceptions  people  hold  about  how  husbands,  wives, 
sons  and  daughters,  brothers  and  sisters,  etc.   ought  to  act  toward 
each  other.     It  also  includes  the  conception  of  what  positions  exist  in 
the  groups  and  how  they  are  related  to  each  other.     It  contains  identi- 
fications of  the  sexes,  ages,  and  general  characteristics  of  persons 
who  occupy  the  positions  and  play  the  roles,  but  it  does  not  specify 
exact  persons. 

In  contrast,  the  social  organization  of  a  family  or  of  a  family 
system  would  consist  of  the  actual  behavior  patterns  observed  to  occur. 
Furthermore,   it  would  involve  the  occupancy  of  particular  positions 
by  particular  people.     For  example,  Jack  and  Mary  Jones  would  occupy 
husband-wife  positions  and  act  in  certain  specific  patterned  ways 
toward  each  other. 

This  distinction  is  very  important  in  a  study  of  social  change. 
Social  structure  may  remain  unchanged  while  social  organization  may 
change,  or  vice  versa.     By  the  simple  act  of  changing  the  actors  who 
are  assigned  to  positions  or  by  changing  the  personalities  of  actors 
occupying  positions,  the  organization  of  the  system  may  be  altered. 
For  example,  if  Jack  Jones  divorces  Mary  and  marries  Jane  Doe, 
the  organization  of  the  Jones  family  is  changed,  but  not  necessarily 
its  structure.     Similarly,   if  in  a  community  such  as  Cameron  a 
political  official  is  defeated  in  an  election,  the  office  holder  changes, 
altering  the  social  organization,  but  the  office  held  may  stay  the  same, 
involving  the  same  norms,  behavior  expectations,  rights,  duties, 
privileges,   and  obligations  for  the  new  incumbent  as  the  old  one. 
Changes  in  social  organization  may  produce  changes  in  social  struc- 
ture in  the  long  run,  because  changed  real  behavior  may  lead  to  a 
change  in  the  way  the  ideal  behavior  is  defined. 

For  disaster  studies  this  distinction  may  prove  particularly 
important  because  disasters  destroy  lives  and  lead  to  the  replacement 
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of  one  person  by  another  in  positions  in  the  social  system.     This  kind 
of  change  is  of  a  different  type  altogether  than  that  which  consists  of 
new  or  altered  role  definitions  that  are  introduced  into  the  system. 
In  the  summary  of  findings  from  this  study  to  be  presented  below,   it 
will  be  useful  to  keep  this  distinction  in  mind  as  well  as  the  distinction 
between  the  three  change  sequences  noted  above.     The  change  sequences 
may  be  applied  to  either  structural  or  organizational  change. 


Comparison  of  Hurricane  Audrey  Results 
with  the  Change  Model 


The  Continuation  of  Pre -disaster  Change  Pattern 

In  Chapter  6  the  pre-disaster  situation  in  Cameron  Parish  was 
outlined  and  the  historical  stage  was  set  for  the  study  of  Hurricane 
Audrey.     Later  the  changes  already  taking  place  in  the  system  were 
discussed  and  their  implications  for  future  change  pointed  out.     It  was 
noted  that  when  Audrey  struck,  Cameron  Parish  had  just  passed  through 
a  period  of  major  change.     Furthermore,  it  was  noted  that  this  change 
consisted  of  (1)  the  shift  from  an  agricultural  to  an  industrial  economy 
based  on  oil  and  large  scale  fishing  and  shrimping  operations,   (2)  an 
accompanying  breakdown  in  the  isolation  of  the  area  through  the 
improvement  of  transportation  and  communications  facilities,   (3)  the 
influx  of  large  numbers  of  outsiders  into  the  area,  and  (4)  the  election 
of  a  new  group  of  public  officials  representing  the  younger  generation 
in  the  parish. 

It  was  noted  that  a  situation  which  might  be  labeled  "cultural 
lag"  existed,  since  these  changes  had  affected  the  economy  of  the  area 
primarily,  but  had  not  yet  been  translated  into  changes  in  government, 
family,  and  kinship,  or  in  the  nature  of  social  relations.     On  this  basis 
it  was  predicted  that  change  would  follow  lines  identified  in  past  socio- 
logical research,  namely,  a  movement  toward  the  urbanization  or 
formalization  of  the  social  organization  and  social  structure  of  the 
area.     It  was  predicted  that  relationships  would  become  more  con- 
tractual or  secondary  in  nature  and  that  secondary  groups  would 
supplant  primary  groups  in  at  least  some  areas  of  the  social  organi- 
zation and  structure. 

This  general  hypothesis  seems  to  be  supported  by  sufficient 
evidence  to  accept  it  tentatively.     The  evidence  is  noted  at  the  end  of 
Chapter  7. 
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At  least  three  new  groups  of  the  secondary  type  were  founded, 
and  two  of  them  are  extremely  formal  in  their  organization  as  com- 
pared to  the  past.     In  addition,  it  was  noted  the  economic  affairs  seem 
to  have  become  more  formalized,  and  that  formalization  seems  to  be 
growing  in  the  recreational  area. 

All  of  these  things  appear  to  be  extensions  of  already  existing 
trends  and  to  represent  accelerations  rather  than  innovations. 


Directly  Disaster-Induced  Change 

Certain  rather  obvious  changes  took  place  in  the  material  culture 
of  Cameron  as  a  direct  result  of  the  storm.     For  example,  there  are 
several  hundred  new  houses,  with  the  latest  modern  equipment,   stand- 
ing where  older  less  modern  houses  once  stood.     There  are  three 
modern  school  buildings  where  older  less  functional  structures  were 
once  found.     New  bridges  with  greater  strength  and  traffic  bearing 
capacity  are  also  present,  and  a  new  highway  supplies  a  third  and 
fourth  route  into  and  out  of  the  parish.     The  material  culture  of  the 
area,  in  other  words,  is  quite  different  than  it  was  before  the  storm. 
This  means  that  in  terms  of  the  model  of  behavior  causation  presented 
in  Figure  8-1,  the  structure  of  the  situation  is  quite  different  than  it 
once  was. 

Another  set  of  quite  obvious  changes  is  the  consequence  of  the 
loss  of  more  than  400  lives.     New  people  occupy  old  positions.     Fam- 
ilies have  had  to  readjust  their  organization  (not  their  structure)  to 
accommodate  to  the  loss  of  members.     Widows  and  widowers  have 
remarried,  orphans  have  been  adopted,  aged  parents  have  been  taken 
in  by  their  children,  or  widowed  children  by  their  parents.     These 
changes  and  readjustments  in  the  social  organization  of  the  area  are 
a  direct  result  of  the  disaster  as  it  acted  on  the  social  system.     Since 
not  a  single  public  official  nor  prominent  public  leader  lost  his  life 
as  a  result  of  the  storm,  there  'were  therefore  no  direct  consequences 
for  the  power  structure  of  the  area. 

A  third  type  of  direct  disaster- induced  change  consists  of  new 
groups,  organizations,  or  facilities  which  were  either  donated  or 
initiated  from  outside  the  system  during  the  rehabilitation  period. 
These  include  the  new  public  library  donated  to  the  parish  and  the 
new  hospital  which  was  originated  from  outside.     These  changes  are 
in  line  with  the  predictions  of  change  based  on  study  of  the  pre-disaster 
situation.     In  a  sense  they  represent  efforts  on  the  part  of  outside 
agencies  to  bring  about  changes  which  were  perceived  by  them  as 
needed.     Such  perception  of  need  in  a  sense  constitutes  a  recognition 
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from  both  outside  and  from  inside  the  system  that  certain  cultural 
lags  existed  in  the  social  structure  of  the  area.     They  demonstrate 
also  the  often  observed  cornucopia  phenomenon  which  takes  place  in 
the  rehabilitation  phase  when,  in  sympathy  for  the  disaster- struck 
area,  more  than  enough  resources  for  rehabilitation  are  poured  in. 

An  important  observation  should  be  made  about  this  type  of 
change.     The  introduction  of  new  organizations  and  services  into  the 
disaster  area  may  set  up  certain  stresses  in  the  system  in  the  long 
run  which  are  unanticipated  consequences  of  the  innovation.     As 
pointed  out  in  discussing  the  new  hospital,   it  is  predicted  that  certain 
redefinitions  of  roles  will  have  to  take  place  in  the  medical  care 
structure  and  organization  of  the  area  to  fit  this  new  facility  into  the 
system.     In  the  process  it  is  likely  that  role  conflicts  and  interpersonal 
conflicts  will  develop. 


Stress -Induced  Change 

For  the  most  part  what  has  been  said  earlier  in  this  report 
about  various  stresses  introduced  into  the  system  by  the  disaster  may 
be  labeled  unanticipated  consequences  of  rehabilitation  procedures  and 
organization.     Role  conflict,  frustration,  inadequacy,  and  saturation 
did  occur.     Special  attention  was  given  to  such  phenomena  as  they 
related  to  the  positions  and  roles  of  leaders  in  the  community. 

In  this  connection  the  point  was  made  that  the  public  reputations 
of  such  leaders  were  affected  by  the  presence  of  these  role  stresses. 
This  means,  in  effect,  that  their  esteem  in  the  community  was  lowered 
and  their  influence  was  impaired  to  a  certain  extent.     These  conflicts 
therefore  seem  to  have  affected  the  social  organization  of  the  system 
by  changing  the  way  in  which  various  individuals  are  regarded  by  the 
public,  thus  changing  their  ability  to  play  their  roles. 

It  is  particularly  important  to  note  that  organizing  a  civil  defense 
agency  may  be  viewed  as  a  result  of  role  stresses.     For  example, 
during  the  warning  and  impact  phases  of  Hurricane  Audrey  various 
official  and  family  roles  were  frustrated  by  the  nature  of  the  situation. 
People  were  trapped  in  circumstances  which  prevented  their  playing 
protector  roles.     Furthermore,   individuals  experienced  role  inade- 
quacy; for  various  reasons  they  were  unable  to  fulfill  role  expectations; 
and  role  conflict  and  saturation  also  occurred. 

While  the  founding  of  a  civil  defense  organization  stems  from 
the  obvious  observed  need  for  some  system  for  dealing  with  natural 
disasters,  the  particular  form  it  took  and  the  particular  people  placed 
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in  particular  jobs  may  be  viewed  as  an  attempt  to  forestall  the  future 
occurrence  of  the  role  stresses  apparent  in  Audrey. 

The  new  civil  defense  organization,  hospital,  library,  Optimist 
Club,  and  the  organization  of  new  services  such  as  water  supply  and 
garbage  disposal  represent  true  structural  changes  in  the  community. 
Each  involves  the  introduction  of  new  positions  and  roles  into  the  sys- 
tem.    In  each  case  the  argument  can  be  made  that  such  changes  might 
have  occurred  even  if  no  storm  had  taken  place.     However  it  seems 
certain  that  the  time  and  manner  of  their  occurrence  have  to  be 
attributed  to  the  storm. 


An  Evaluation  of  the  Mental  Health  Hypothesis 

As  pointed  out  in  Chapter  5,  the  data  on  mental  health  from  this 
study  are  inconclusive.     There  seems  to  be  some  evidence  that  mental 
and  emotional  problems  were  either  aggravated  or  produced  by  the 
disaster.     It  seems  quite  clear,  however,  that  the  incidence  of  serious 
psychological  problems  was  quite  a  bit  lower  than  might  be  expected. 

The  types  of  mental  health  problems  which  appear  to  have  been 
generated  by  the  disaster  experience  seem  to  be  of  the  sub-clinical 
type.     For  example,  there  is  evidence,  although  admittedly  weak,  that 
there  was  an  increase  in  depressive  reactions  in  adults  and  of  phobic 
anxieties  in  children  during  the  post-disaster  period.     In  neither  type 
case  does  it  appear  that  such  problems  were  typically  incapacitating. 
However,   it  seems  likely  that  if  trained  psychiatric  field  workers  had 
been  employed  in  this  study  a  larger  number  of  mild  sub- clinical 
mental  health  problems  would  have  been  uncovered. 

There  is  some  very  weak  evidence  based  on  the  observations  of 
local  respondents  that  a  few  cases  of  severe  neurotic  or  psychotic 
behavior  were  associated  with  the  storm  and  its  aftermath.     Several 
of  these  cases  were  authenticated  by  the  researchers,  but  no  clinical 
study  was  made  to  determine  the  role  of  the  disaster  in  their  occur- 
rence. 

It  is  recommended  that  in  the  future,  trained  psychiatric  field 
workers  be  employed  to  study  the  mental  health  after-effects  of  major 
disasters.     The  present  researchers  believe,  on  the  basis  of  the  little 
evidence  they  have  been  able  to  assemble,  that  there  are  definite 
psychological  after-effects,  but  that  they  typically  constitute  mental 
health  problems  in  the  normal  rather  than  the  abnormal  range  of 
behavior.     It  is  also  hypothesized  that  those  cases  of  severe  neurotic 
and  psychotic  reaction  which  do  occur  are  expressions  of  psychological 
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maladjustments  which  antedated  the  disaster  and  cannot  be  said  to  be 
caused  by  the  disaster  itself. 


An  Evaluation  of  the  Therapeutic  Community  Hypothesis 

At  several  places  in  this  report  Fritz's  therapeutic  community 
hypothesis  has  been  evaluated.     It  is  concluded  from  this  research 
that  this  hypothesis  is  useful  primarily  in  dealing  with  the  immediate 
post- impact  situation  in  community- size  disasters.     The  data  collected 
in  this  study  show  that  in  the  long  run  various  forms  of  intrapersonal 
and  interpersonal  conflicts  develop.     These  conflicts  leave  lasting 
scars  in  the  social  organization  of  the  community,  at  least  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  clearly  visible  four  years  later. 

Furthermore,  this  research  has  revealed  that  looting  and  gain- 
seeking  behavior  of  various  forms  for  both  disaster  victims  and 
rehabilitation  workers  were  not  at  all  uncommon,   as  suggested  by 
various  observers  of  natural  disaster.     While  it  was  true  that  there 
were  tremendous  displays  of  self-sacrifice  and  heroism  among  dis- 
aster victims,   and  almost  superhuman  effort  was  expended  by  them 
in  rebuilding  their  community,   it  is  also  true  that,  as  always  with 
any  large  group  of  human  beings,  there  were  villains  as  well  as 
heroes.     Only  extreme  sentimentality  could  lead  one  to  miss  the  con- 
flicts engendered  by  such  a  disaster  as  Audrey  while  being  dazzled 
by  the  cooperation  and  self-sacrifice  of  disaster  victims. 


Recommendations 

There  are  a  number  of  serious  weaknesses  in  this  research 
which  should  be  corrected  in  future  longitudinal  studies  of  disaster. 
First,  this  study  lacked  an  adequate  base-line  against  which  to 
measure  social  change.     Knowledge  of  the  pre -disaster  situation  was 
scanty  and  the  characteristics  of  the  pre -disaster  situation  had  to  be 
reconstructed  well  after  the  event.     There  was  also  no  control  group 
against  which  observed  changes  could  be  judged  in  terms  of  their 
relationship  to  the  disaster. 

A  second  weakness  lies  in  the  type  of  data  utilized,  especially 
with  respect  to  mental  health.     Structured  interviews  such  as  those 
used  here  seem  to  be  particularly  unsuited  to  the  study  of  both  mental 
health  and  social  change.     There  is  too  great  a  tendency  with  inter- 
view data  to  make  the  respondent  an  observer  and  recorder  of  subtle- 
ties with  which  he  is  obviously  unable  to  deal.     Expert,  detached 
observers  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  areas  of  mental  health 
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and  social  change.     The  weaknesses  of  ordinary  interviewing  in  the 
study  of  mental  health  are  obvious.     They  may  not  be  so  obvious  with 
respect  to  social  change. 

In  this  latter  area  the  data  must  be  highly  specific  and  factual. 
One  needs  to  know  such  things  as  what  new  groups  have  been  formed 
and  what  old  ones  have  passed  away,  what  new  roles  have  been  created, 
and  how  old  ones  have  been  revised,  etc.     These  questions  are  better 
resolved  by  questioning  a  highly  select  sample  of  informants  at  key 
places  in  the  social  structure  than  by  interviewing  a  carefully  con- 
structed random  sample  of  the  population  of  the  disaster  area.     The 
point  is  that  social  changes  may  occur  and  only  certain  people  may 
be  aware  of  them.     They  are  none  the  less  real  because  only  a  few 
people  have  perceived  what  has  happened.     As  a  consequence  one 
cannot  learn  about  social  change  in  a  community  by  asking  a  random 
sample  of  members  of  the  community  variants  on  the  general  question: 
"What  changes  have  occurred  in  your  community  since  the  disaster?" 
No  matter  how  cleverly  worded  such  questions  are,  they  still  elicit 
responses  which  amount  to  "perceived  change.  "    Changes  may  occur 
which  are  not  perceived  and  changes  may  be  perceived  which  have  not 
occurred.     Worse  still,  in  his  eagerness  to  please,  or  in  order  not 
to  appear  stupid,  the  respondent  may  give  some  stock  answer  concern- 
ing change  which  is  traditional  in  his  community.     For  example  he 
may  say,   "People  are  not  as  friendly  as  they  used  to  be.  "    The  ten- 
dency to  glorify  the  "good  old  days"  is  well  known  to  all  of  us. 

Experience  gained  in  doing  this  study  points  to  the  need  for 
creating  a  carefully  conceived  design  for  carrying  out  studies  of  the 
effects  of  natural  disaster  on  mental  health  and  on  social  change. 
Following  are  some  recommendations  for  the  design  of  such  a  study. 

1.     A  number  of  disaster-prone  communities  should  be  selected 
as  laboratories  for  studying  various  disaster  research  problems. 
Since  hurricanes  are  the  most  predictable  and  repetitive  type  of  dis- 
aster, it  seems  advisable  to  select  hurricane -prone  areas  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts  on  the  basis  of  Weather  Bureau  records.    At 
lease  two  areas  should  be  selected  that  are  far  enough  apart  so  that 
both  are  unlikely  to  be  struck  simultaneously  by  the  same  disaster, 
but  which  are  very  similar  in  social,  economic,  demographic,  and 
geographic  characteristics.     In  the  case  of  a  disaster,  the  area  hit 
will  serve  as  an  experimental  group  and  the  other  as  a  control  group. 
For  example,  the  present  researchers  have  selected  Cameron  Parish, 
Louisiana,  and  Chambers  County,  Texas,  as  disaster-prone  areas 
with  very  similar  social  structures. 
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2.  A  detailed  pre-  impact  survey  should  be  made  in  each  of 
these  areas  to  establish  a  firm  picture  of  the  steady  state  prior  to 
disaster.     Particular  emphasis  should  be  given  to  securing  "hard" 
measures  of  mental  health  characteristics  and  of  various  significant 
attitudes.    It  is  suggested  that  some  of  these  measures  may  be  obtained 
through  the  schools  by  utilizing  school  children.     The  advantage  of 
this  is  that  shortly  after  impact  the  same  group  of  people  may  be 
retested  under  the  same  or  similar  conditions.     Such  testing  may  also 
be  done  in  successive  years  after  impact.     It  is  particularly  important 
that  copies  of  significant  public  records  be  obtained  and  kept  on  file 
away  from  the  disaster  area  prior  to  impact.     Various  governmental 
units  and  private  organizations  have  in  their  records  data  which  will 

be  essential  in  measuring  social  change  and  in  dealing  with  mental 
health  effects  after  a  disaster. 

3.  During  the  pre-disaster  survey  a  panel  of  interviewees 
should  be  selected  containing  two  types  of  subjects:     (a)  key  figures 
in  the  social  structure  of  the  area,  and  (b)  a  random  sample  of 
ordinary  residents  of  the  area.     These  panels  should  be  interviewed 
prior  to  impact  and  at  certain  intervals  after  impact.     Consequently 
the  sample  should  be  large  enough  to  allow  for  attrition.     We  know 
that  one  out  of  twenty  people  move  every  year.     This  should  be  allowed 
for  in  the  design.     These  people  should  be  interviewed  with  the  idea 

of  obtaining  a  base  line  against  which  to  measure  change. 

4.  During  the  pre-disaster  survey,  key  observation  posts 
should  be  identified  in  the  social  structure.     Such  posts  are  places 
at  which  observations  must  be  made  prior  to,  during,   and  after  the 
disaster.     A  team  of  disaster  observers  should  be  organized  and 
assigned  observation  posts.     Prior  arrangements  should  be  made  with 
the  proper  authorities  for  observers  to  be  present  during  the  disaster. 
Observers  should  carefully  work  out  the  role  they  will  play  at  the 
observation  post  with  the  authorities,  and  should  attempt  to  begin 
observations  as  early  as  possible  after  a  warning  is  issued.     The 
observation  posts  recommended  for  consideration  are: 

a.  Civil  defense  headquarters  (local  and  state) 

b.  Police  headquarters,   sheriff's  office 

c.  Red  Cross  headquarters 

d.  Reception  centers  and  mass  shelters 

e.  Hospitals,  and  public  health  centers 

f.  Radio  and  T.  V.    station  news  departments 

g.  Utility  company  maintenance  departments 
h.  Highway  department  area  headquarters 

i.     National  guards  and  reserve  unit  headquarters 
j.      Key  road  or  highway  junctures  leading  to  the  disaster 
area,  particularly  roadblocks  and  check  points. 
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5,     A  set  of  pretested  instruments  should  be  kept  in  readiness 
at  all  times  so  that  field  work  can  begin  without  the  slightest  delay. 
This  set  of  instruments  should  include: 

a.  Observation  guides  consisting  of  a  set  of  questions  to 
be  answered  by  observers.     A  special  guide  should  be 
constructed  for  each  observation  post,  listing  specific 
questions  pertinent  to  the  post.     Some  questions  should 
be  asked  of  every  observer  to  insure  comparability  of 
data. 

b.  An  unstructured  interview  guide  for  key  officials  and 
leaders.     Again  some  specific  questions  pertinent  only 
to  a  given  official  should  be  included  in  the  schedule. 

c.  A  disaster  victim  interview  guide  to  be  used  with  the 
panel  of  pre- selected  subjects  mentioned  above. 

d.  A  battery  of  tests  or  scales  to  be  used  in  the  schools 
to  measure  mental  health  and  attitudes. 

e.  A  documentary  material  check  list  which  enumerates 
what  records  and  documents  must  be  obtained. 
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APPENDIX 
NOTE  ON  METHODOLOGY  AND  PROCEDURE 


The  field  work  on  which  this  report  is  based  was  carried  out 
over  a  four- and- a-half -year  period  and  involved  the  work  of  ten  pro- 
fessional researchers.     Although  the  present  report  deals  with  social 
change  and  purports  to  be  a  longitudinal  study,  the  original  field  work 
upon  which  it  is  based  was  not  undertaken  with  this  idea  in  mind.    Since 
the  history  of  this  study  is  important  to  understanding  the  methodological 
issues  involved,  it  will  be  outlined  before  more  technical  methodological 
problems  are  dealt  with. 


Chronology  of  Field  Work 

When  Hurricane  Audrey  occurred,  the  Disaster  Research  group 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences— National  Research  Council  sent 
a  team  of  interviewers  to  Cameron  Parish,   Louisiana  to  interview 
disaster  victims  and  relief  workers.     This  team,  which  included 
Albert  S.   Foley,  Hiram  Friedsam,  Charles  E.    Fritz,  and  Jeanette 
Rayner,  conducted  154  interviews.     The  first  interviews  in  this  series 
were  conducted  by  Friedsam  on  July  27,   1957— the  day  of  the  Hurricane, 
The  last  ones  were  done  by  Foley  during  the  first  week  of  August. 
Eventually  102  of  these  were  transcribed  from  tapes  and  field  notes 
and  placed  in  the  files  of  the  Disaster  Research  Group.     Twenty-three 
of  the  transcribed  interviews  were  with  disaster  victims.     Ninety- 
nine  were  with  expert  informants,   some  of  whom  also  fell  in  the  vic- 
tim category.     All  the  102  transcribed  interviews  were  available  for 
use  in  this  report. 

In  September  of  1957,  the  Disaster  Research  Group  sponsored 
a  study  conducted  by  C.   W.   Fogleman  as  his  doctoral  dissertation 
project  under  the  direction  of  Vernon  J.   Parenton  of  Louisiana  State 
University.     Fogleman  used  area  sampling  methods  to  draw  a  random 
sample  of  100  families  to  be  interviewed.     He  succeeded  in  interview- 
ing 75  of  these.     In  addition  he  talked  to  a  number  of  local  leaders  and 
made  field  notes  on  these  conversations.     Fogleman  purchased  a  house 
trailer  and  lived  in  it  in  the  Oak  Grove  Community  from  September, 
1957,  until  Christmas  of  that  year,  and  thus  was  a  continual  observer 
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of  the  early  stages  of  the  rehabilitation  process.     On  the  basis  of 
this  material  Fogleman  wrote  his  doctoral  dissertation,  "Family  and 
Community  in  Disaster:    A  Socio-Psychological  Study  of  the  Effects 
of  a  Major  Disaster  Upon  Individuals  and  Groups  Within  the  Impact 
Area.  " 

Additional  work  was  done  at  about  the  same  time  by  Friedsam 
and  Foley,  each  of  whom  wrote  a  report  to  the  Disaster  Research 
Group  on  their  findings.     Friedsam1  s  report  is  entitled  "Memorandum 
on  Formal  Organizations  in  Hurricane  Audrey,"  and  Foley's,   "The 
Lower  Cameron  Parish  Community:    June  to  September,   1957.  " 

None  of  this  research  was  undertaken  with  the  specific  intention 
of  doing  a  longitudinal  study.     Fogleman  and  Parenton,  however,  in 
the  course  of  their  research  decided  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  Lower 
Cameron  area  in  the  hope  that  a  re- survey  could  be  made  at  some 
future  date.     They  collected  a  limited  amount  of  data  in  the  period 
between  May,   1958  and  February,   1961.     Until  February  of  1961, 
however,  no  formal  interviewing  was  done  in  the  Cameron  area. 

An  additional  source  of  information,  the  voluminous  records  of 
civil  defense  and  The  Red  Cross,  is  useful  primarily  for  the  post- 
impact  and  rehabilitation  records  of  the  disaster.     Dr.   Robert  H. 
Pittman,   administrator  of  civil  defense  rehabilitation  activities  in 
Cameron  Parish  after  the  storm,  maintained  extensive  notes  and 
records  during  this  period  and  has  written  several  reports  on  the 
basis  of  these  notes  and  experiences.     His  part  in  the  field  work  for 
this  study  can  be  classified  as  participant  observation.     It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  his  observations  were  made  without  a  definite 
research  plan  in  mind.     They  nevertheless  have  the  advantage  of  being 
made  from  a  key  vantage  point  in  the  rehabilitation  system,  and  supply 
data  which  would  not  be  available  were  it  not  for  the  position  he  occupied 

In  February  of  1961,  the  Disaster  Research  Group  decided  to 
sponsor  this  longitudinal  study  of  Hurricane  Audrey.     The  plan  was 
to  utilize  the  available  data  from  the  sources  mentioned  above  for 
analyzing  the  disaster  and  immediate  post-disaster  situation,   and  to 
re-interview  disaster  victims  and  public  officials  in  an  effort  to 
answer  the  questions  already  outlined  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

Accordingly,   a  field  study  was  designed  and  executed  during  the 
period  between  May,   1961  and  September,    1962.     Some  of  the  methodo- 
logical problems  encountered  in  this  study  will  be  discussed  at  length 
below.     Now,  however,  in  order  to  complete  the  field  work  history  of 
the  research,  it  is  necessary  to  summarize  the  interviewing  done 
during  the  1961-62  phase  of  the  work. 
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Interviews  Conducted  During  the  Period  from 
May,   1961  to  September,   1962 

Interviews  with  Families  Classified 

as  Disaster  Victims  61 

Interviews  with  Officials  and  Special 

Informants  44 

Total  Interviews  105 

In  the  interviews  with  families,   an  attempt  was  made  to 
re -inter  view  the  same  sample  which  had  been  used  by  Fogleman  in 
1957.     Of  the  75  families  interviewed  by  him,  51  were  re -interviewed. 
Although  the  remaining  23  were  still  living  in  the  parish,  it  was 
decided  to  seek  out  cases  in  which  two  things  of  special  interest  in 
this  study  had  occurred.     First,  families  which  had  not  returned  to 
the  parish  after  the  storm  were  desired  in  the  sample.     Because 
Fogleman1  s  sample  consisted  entirely  of  returnees,  these  had  to  be 
new  interviews.     Three  such  families  were  located  living  in  Lake 
Charles  and  easily  accessible  for  interviewing.     Secondly,  it  was 
desired  to  include  some  cases  in  which  either  wives  had  lost  husbands, 
or  husbands  had  lost  wives,   in  the  storm.     The  Fogleman  sample  did 
not  include  any  such  cases  because  the  people  did  not  return  to  the 
parish  until  after  his  field  work  was  completed.     A  list  of  such  cases 
was  compiled,   and  eventually  three  women  who  had  lost  husbands  and 
four  men  who  had  lost  wives  were  interviewed.     In  the  process  it  was 
discovered  that  only  about  a  dozen  similar  cases  existed.     It  appeared 
that  the  usual  situation  was  for  entire  families  to  be  lost  at  one  time, 
leaving  no  survivors.     As  a  consequence  of  the  above  interviewing, 
10  new  cases  were  added  to  the  files  on  Audrey,  giving  a  total  of  61 
families  about  which  information  was  gathered  during  the  1961-62  field 
work  period. 

The  interviews  with  officials  and  key  informants  numbered  44 
during  this  same  period.     The  44  interviews  were  with  35  different 
respondents  nine  of  whom  were  interviewed  twice.     Of  these  35,   29 
were  disaster  victims  and  six  were  persons  who  had  not  suffered  any 
loss  in  the  storm.     It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  during  the  1961- 
1962  period  90  interviews  were  conducted  with  disaster-struck  families 
or  with  officials  whose  families  had  also  been  disaster  victims. 

All  of  the  29  special  informants  in  the  parish  were  among  the 
key  leaders.     They  were  all  white.     Twelve  of  the  61  families  inter- 
viewed were  Negroes.     This  latter  group  included  the  three  non- 
returnees  mentioned  above.     Four  of  the  61  family  interviews  were 
conducted  in  French  and  translated  for  use  in  this  study. 
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The  interview  data  were  supplemented  by  voluminous  documentary 
material  and  by  direct  observational  material  collected  during  the  field 
work  period. 


Methodological  Problems 

There  are  a  number  of  serious  methodological  problems  which 
are  immediately  apparent.     The  two  most  serious  ones  involve  the 
necessity  of  establishing  some  base  line  against  which  to  measure 
(a)  social  change  and  (b)  mental  health  effects.     As  Cisin  and  Glark 
(1962)  have  pointed  out  in  "The  Methodological  Challenge  of  Disaster 
Research,  "  one  inherent  problem  is  the  fact  that  disaster  studies 
have  always  been  undertaken  after  impact.     Thus,   a  picture  of  the 
pre-disaster  situation  has  to  be  reconstructed  after  much  that  would 
be  helpful  in  reconstruction  has  been  destroyed.     In  Cameron  Parish 
additional  difficulty  was  encountered  because,  although  research  was 
begun  immediately  after  the  storm,   it  was  begun  without  a  definite 
plan  for  studying  social  change.     Nevertheless  Foley,  in  an  effort  to 
assess  the  loss  of  life  and  destruction  caused  by  Audrey,  did  an 
excellent  job  of  reconstructing  certain  aspects  of  the  pre-disaster 
situation.     His  efforts  were  directed  largely  at  establishing  the 
physical,  demographic,  ecological  and  economic  patterns  which  existed 
before  the  storm  so  as  to  be  able  to  evaluate  the  damage  done.     He  did 
relatively  little  with  the  details  of  social  organization. 

In  this  study,  four  years  after  the  storm,   reconstruction  of  the 
pre-disaster  situation  was  based  on  different  kinds  of  information. 
Sources  of  data  vary  from  the  reports  of  Foley,   Friedsam,  and 
Fogleman  to  the  use  of  newspapers,  telephone  directories,  official 
records,  articles  and  books  on  the  area,  and  interview  material  gotten 
from  knowledgeable  informants.     Certain  aspects  of  the  pre-disaster 
situation  were  easily  established  and  verified.     For  example,   it  was 
not  difficult  to  determine  who  held  public  office  and  for  how  long,  when 
certain  businesses  were  established  and  how  they  fitted  into  the  econ- 
omy, what  kinds  of  civic,  economic  and  political  groups  were  present 
and  what  their  programs  consisted  of,  etc.     But  it  was  difficult,   if 
not  impossible,  to  determine  what  the  attitudes  of  people  were,  how 
they  felt  about  various  things,  what  their  values  were  and  other  such 
intangibles.     For  establishing  these,   it  was  necessary  to  rely  upon 
the  reports  of  people  whose  memories  may  have  been  selective  and 
distorted  by  time  and  by  the  Audrey  experience.     When  respondents 
reported,  for  example,  that  "people  used  to  be  more  suspicious  and 
distrustful  of  strangers,"  how  was  such  a  report  to  be  verified? 
Obviously  there  was  no  way  to  verify  such  reports  of  attitude  or  feeling. 
One  can  only  accept  them  for  what  they  are,   "perceived  changes," 
which  may  or  may  not  be  real. 
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The  second  problem,  establishing  a  base  line  for  studying  the 
long-run  psychological  or  mental  health  effects  of  a  disaster,   suffers 
from  the  same  limitations  in  data  as  the  social  change  problem.    There 
are,  however,  additional  methodological  difficulties  in  this  case.     For 
example,  how  is  one  to  define  mental  health  and  mental  illness?    Once 
defined,  how  are  they  to  be  measured?    In  this  research  the  only  pos- 
sible sources  of  empirical  data  bearing  on  the  pre-existing  mental 
health  of  Cameron  Parish,  the  records  of  local  doctors  and  the  schools, 
were  destroyed.     While  the  special  problems  in  this  area  are  pointed 
out  in  Chapter  5,   it  is  well  in  this  section  to  note  the  kinds  of  data 
which  were  employed  to  secure  "mental  health"  information. 

First,  interviews  with  the  doctors  and  school  teachers  of  the 
Parish  were  conducted  by  an  interviewer  who  is  a  specialist  in  the 
mental  health  area.     He  obtained  information  on  their  perceptions  of 
the  people  they  have  dealt  with  in  the  past  and  present.     Second,  a 
series  of  highly  specific  questions  which  had  been  used  in  other 
research  to  elicit  information  on  the  mental  health  of  children  was 
employed.     Third,   a  great  deal  of  effort  was  expended  on  tracing  down 
cases  of  persons  who  had  been  seriously  ill  physically  or  otherwise, 
and  in  determining  the  nature  and  probable  source  of  their  difficulty. 
Once  such  cases  were  identified,  the  problem  was  to  pass  judgment 
on  their  relationship  to  the  disaster  experience.     In  some  few  cases, 
the  link  was  clear,  but  in  most  it  was  problematic.     Clinical  study 
which  was  beyond  the  scope  of  this  research  was  needed  for  firmer 
conclusions. 

It  is  felt  that  this  research  has  succeeded  much  better  in  dealing 
with  the  social  change  problem  than  with  the  mental  health  problem. 
This  latter  case,   as  noted  in  Chapter  6,  furnishes  some  interesting 
observations  and  hypotheses,  but  no  firm  conclusions. 


Research  Techniques  and  Instruments 

The  three  blocks  of  interviews  in  this  study  utilized  different 
schedules.     The  interviews  conducted  by  Friedsam,   Foley,   Fritz, 
and  Rayner  in  1957  utilized  what  will  be  labeled  Interview  Guide  I. 
Interview  Guide  II  was  utilized  by  Fogleman  in  1957,   and  Guide  III 
was  used  by  the  authors  in  1961.     This  third  guide  was  based  on  the 
earlier  ones,  and  contains  some  identical  questions.     It  was  most 
heavily  dependent  upon  the  Fogleman  Guide  II,   since  it  was  used  in 
interviewing  the  same  respondents. 

Guide  III  was  constructed  to  permit  transfer  of  background 
information  from  the  Fogleman  schedules  to  the  new  schedule.     This 
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was  done  to  familiarize  the  interviewer  with  each  case  before  he 
conducted  his  interview  and  to  reduce  the  amount  of  time  needed  to 
secure  information  on  respondents  and  their  experiences  during 
Audrey. 

Guide  Number  III  consisted  of  a  large  number  of  very  detailed 
questions  organized  around  problems  faced  by  the  family  in  the  post- 
disaster  situation,  their  perceptions  of  change,  and  attitudes  toward 
the  disaster  experience  and  the  rehabilitation  process.     The  rehabili- 
tation problems  covered  were  those  that  dealt  with  food,  clothing, 
housing,  income  or  occupation  and  child  care.     In  the  case  of  each  of 
these  problem  areas,  questions  were  designed  to  find  out  in  detail 
how  families  dealt  with  a  specific  problem  situation,  what  aid  they 
received,   and  how  they  felt  about  such  aid.     Each  area  also  contained 
questions  meant  to  elicit  respondents'  perceptions  of  change,  and 
when  appropriate,  of  mental  health. 

A  separate  series  of  questions  was  designed  to  determine 
respondents'  perceptions  of  changes  in  their  communities  and  their 
attitudes  toward  the  way  rehabilitation  activities  were  carried  on.     A 
final  set  of  questions  was  designed  to  determine  how  much  the  hurricane 
experience  still  occupies  people's  attention. 

Some  general  comments  are  in  order  about  the  effectiveness  or 
ineffectiveness  of  various  kinds  of  questions  in  eliciting  the  kind  of 
information  desired  although  specific  critical  comments  have  been 
made  throughout  the  report  concerning  various  questions. 

First,  interviewees  had  vivid  memories  of  the  hurricane  expe- 
rience itself  and  gave  extremely  detailed  accounts  of  their  impact 
experience.     When  these  were  checked  against  the  earlier  interviews, 
no  pattern  of  distortion  or  omission  could  be  discerned.     It  was  apparent 
that  interviewees  had  talked  about  their  experiences  often  enough  to 
keep  them  fresh  in  their  memories. 

Their  memories  of  the  rehabilitation  were  less  vivid  and  less 
detailed.     Some  respondents  were  vague  about  sources  of  aid  and  when 
various  events  in  the  rehabilitation  period  took  place.     On  the  whole, 
however,  it  was  felt  that  questions  on  solving  rehabilitation  problems 
received  fairly  accurate  and  detailed  responses.     The  questions  on 
the  clothing  problem  proved  of  little  value,   and  those  on  the  food 
problem  were  relatively  unfruitful  because  of  the  highly  standardized 
way  this  problem  was  handled  through  Red  Cross  mass  feeding  centers. 
Generally  the  change  questions  in  each  problem  area  turned  up  little 
useful  data.     It  was  the  feeling  of  interviewers  that  respondents  were 
not  able  or  willing  to  make  before  and  after  comparisons.     At  any  rate 
most  responses  were  relatively  neutral  with  respect  to  change. 
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Of  great  interest  are  the  questions  which  respondents  could  not 
or  would  not  answer.     Although  it  was  known  from  other  sources  that 
a  great  deal  of  criticism  had  been  made  of  relief  agencies,  a  number 
of  respondents  were  unwilling  to  put  themselves  on  record  as  being 
critical.     Nevertheless,  the  way  in  which  they  evaded  criticism  indi- 
cated they  were  far  from  neutral.     Another  series  of  questions  which 
was  evaded  were  those  concerning  community  leaders.     Strangely 
enough,  only  a  few  respondents  were  willing  to  name  anyone  they 
classified  as  a  leader.     Similar  questions  asked  in  other  communities 
by  the  present  researchers  have  never  been  met  with  the  same  reluc- 
tance to  name  leaders.     It  is  conceivable  that  this  unwillingness  to 
respond  indicates  a  dissatisfaction  with  local  leadership.     Observation 
makes  the  researchers  certain  that  except  among  the  Negro  group, 
there  are  numerous  well  recognized  local  leaders.     Social  science 
methodology  prepares  us  to  deal  with  positive  or  negative  responses, 
but  we  are  ill-prepared  to  interpret  such  "no-response  responses" 
as  mentioned  above.     It  seems  obvious  that  the  latter  are  as  important 
if  not  more  important  than  the  former  in  some  cases. 

Similar  evasion  occurred  frequently  on  questions  concerning 
persons  who  deserved  praise  or  criticism.     It  is  easy  to  understand 
why  respondents  may  have  avoided  criticizing  their  neighbors  or 
peers,  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  explain  why  equal  reluctance  was 
displayed  in  talking  anonymously  about  persons  deserving  praise. 
Respondents  were  not  asked  to  identify  individuals,  but  just  to  indi- 
cate whether  there  were  such  people  and  what  was  laudable  about 
their  behavior. 

As  much,  if  not  more,  was  learned  from  respondents'  unwilling- 
ness to  respond  or  from  their  neutral  responses  to  questions  as  from 
their  definite  answers  to  questions.     Certainly  it  is  remarkable  when 
people  say  they  can't  think  of  any  leaders  in  their  community,  or  that 
they  can't  remember  anyone  who  deserved  credit  in  their  community 
for  his  behavior  after  the  storm. 

Originally  an  interview  guide  was  prepared  for  use  with  key 
respondents.     This  guide  was  designed  to  deal  with  two  things:    what 
respondents  did  in  their  official  capacities,   and  what  kinds  of  conflicts 
developed  for  them  in  doing  their  jobs.     This  schedule  proved  ineffec- 
tive, and  was  abandoned  for  more  unstructured  interviews  after  being 
used  with  eight  respondents.     As  a  substitute,   separate  lists  of  ques- 
tions were  developed  for  use  with  each  special  informant,  built  spe- 
cifically around  his  place  in  the  disaster  system  or  in  the  social 
organization  of  the  community  at  large.     This  latter  procedure  proved 
more  effective  in  securing  the  kinds  of  data  needed  for  this  study. 
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In  general,   it  is  felt  that  more  was  learned  about  social  change 
and  about  the  problems  of  the  rehabilitation  process  through  observa- 
tion and  informal  interviewing  than  through  the  use  of  structured 
interview  schedules.     With  respect  to  the  change  area,  for  example, 
the  problem  became  one  of  identifying  innovations  and  then  painstak- 
ingly tracing  them  back  to  their  point  of  origin.     In  the  process  it  was 
necessary  to  talk  to  many  more  people  than  are  indicated  as  inter- 
viewees, sometimes  to  secure  a  scrap  of  information  or  a  bit  of 
documentary  evidence,  or  to  cross-check  one  story  against  another. 

All  interviews  for  this  research  which  were  not  conducted  by 
the  principal  investigators  were  tape  recorded  and  listened  to  by  them 
In  this  way,  many  of  the  nuances  of  meaning  and  feeling  were  pre- 
served which  would  have  been  lost  had  schedules  been  filled  in  at  the 
time  of  interviewing.     The  price  paid  for  this,  however,  was  the  fact 
that  faulty  recording  sometimes  caused  the  loss  of  information. 
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